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cbejjmerican  Blind  People's  fiiaber  education 

^^and  General  improvement  Association 

^?*    W*     V?* 

Office  of  Committee  for  Immediate  Action — A,  M.  Shot-welt,  Chairman 


HON. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR: 

The  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  at  its  Fifth  Annual  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  on  Aug.  29-31,  1899,  resolved  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  higher  education  to  the  blind,  and  to  establish  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  and  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  United  States  Government  has  for  years  supported  the  Columbia  College  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has 
made  annual  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  Howard  University  and  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of 
the  various  states,  which  has  resulted  in  great  benefits  to  the  students  and  to  the  community,  and  in  credit  to  the 
Government;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  same  advantages  of  education  would  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  blind. 
They  would  become  more  independent,  more  generally  self-supporting,  and  many  of  them  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  finding  profitable  employment  for  the  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  who  must 
depend  on  their  own  labor  for  a  living. 

May  we  count  on  you  to  support  a  bill  for  this  purpose  which  we  will  have  introduced  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress  ? 

For  the  convenience  of  the  committee,  please  reply  to  the  member  of  the  committee  indicated  below  by  a  cross  (x) . 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  M.  SHOTWELL,  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

E.  J.  NOLAN,  31  Times  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  A.  MEYER,  2705  1-2  Cass  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  MOUGHAN,  Abilene,  Tex. 

D.  W.  McGILL,  Leavenworth,  Kan,. 

Committee. 
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56th  CONGRESS, 

1st  Session. 


H.  R.  4347. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

December  15,  1899. 

Mr.  Curtis  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


A  BILL 


To  provide  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  National  Commission  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

4  is  here!))'  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic  with  perpetual 

5  succession  and  with  power  to  take,  hold,  enjoy,  and  convey 

6  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  personal  property; 

7  to  receive  all  donations  and  appropriations  of  money  or  prop- 

8  erty  made  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  or  gen- 

9  eral  welfare  of  the  blind  and  to  discharge  the  trust  thereby 

10  imposed;  to  make  contracts;  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  plead  and 

11  be  impleaded,  and  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  to  alter 

12  the  same  at  pleasure.     But  no  real  t>r  personal  property  shall 

13  be  held  by  the  corporation,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary 

14  to  the  discharge  of  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 


1  Sec.  2.  That  the  said  commission  shall  consist  of  three 

2  members,  who  si  mil  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 

3  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

4  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  term 

5  of  six  years,  one  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  the 

6  term  of  two  years,  and  their  successors  shall  each  be  appointed 

7  to  serve  for  the  term  of  six  years,  respectively:  Provided, 

8  That  not  more  than  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 

9  pointed  from  the  same  State  or  Territory:  And  provided, 

10  That  not  more  than  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  belong 

11  to  the  same  political  party. 

12  Sec.  3.  That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  remove 

13  any  commissioner  for  inefficiency  or  other  good  or  sufficient 

14  cause,  and  any  vacancy  occurring  from  death,  removal,  or 
IT)  otherwise  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 

16  term  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  second  sec- 

17  tion  of  this  Act;  but  if  the  Senate  be  not  in  session  when 

18  such  vacancy  occurs,  the  President  shall  fill  such  vacancy, 

19  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  at  its  next 

20  regular  session. 

21  Sec.  4.  That  this  commission  shall  have  full  charge  of 

22  the  education  of  all  blind  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

23  and  of  the  several  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 

24  afford  to  all  such  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  physical 

25  and  mental  condition  for  receiving  instruction  a  g-ood  common 


'\ 


1  school  education,  and  to  such  of  said  persons  as  shall  manifest 

2  a  capacity  for  higher  education  a  complete  course  of  college 

3  or  university  education,  including  music,  law,  medicine,  and 

4  such  other  branches  of  learning  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

5  commission,  serve  to  fit  such  students  to  pursue  any  remuner- 

6  ative  calling  or  profession.     All  the  expenses  of  affording  the 

7  education  herein  provided  for,  including  tuition  fees,  support 

8  of  students,  and  so  forth,  shall  he  defrayed  out  of  the  moneys 

9  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  commission.     Blind  persons 

10  residing  in  the  several  States  shall  he  afforded  the  same  ad- 

11  vantages  of  acquiring  a  higher  education  by  this  commission 

12  as  are  herein  provided  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 

13  bia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  costs  of 

14  tuition  of  such  students  shall  be  paid  by  this  commission,  to- 

15  gether  with  so  much  of  the  expense  of  their  support  when 

16  indigent  and  while  attending  college  or  other  institution  of 

17  higher  learning  as  shall  be  authorized  by  this  board. 

18  Sec.  5.   That  the  education  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 

19  be  afforded  by  placing  children  in  such  primary  schools  as  this 

20  commission  shall  deem  most  desirable,  and  by  enabling  students 

21  to  attend  such  universities,  colleges,  conservatories,  or  other 

22  institutions  as  the  students  may  select:    Provided,   That  this 

23  commission  shall  be  satisfied  that  each  institution  so  selected 

24  will  be  best  calculated  to  fit  such  student  for  the  vocation  he 

25  or  she  desires  to  follow. 


1  Sec.  6.  That  this  commission  shall  have  power  to  charge 

2  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  education  of  all  students 

3  who  shall  apply  for  education  under  its  supervision  and  assist- 

4  ance  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  their  education :  Pro- 

5  vided,  That  the  compensation  so  charged  shall  not  exceed  the 

6  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  said  students  by  this  commis- 

7  sion  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  use  of  books,  apparatus, 

8  and  so  forth. 

9  Sec.  7.  That  this  commission  shall  annually  elect  one  of 

10  their  own  number  to  be  president  of  the  board,  and  shall  ap- 

1 1  point  some  person,  not  a  member  of  the  board,  to  be  treasurer 

12  of  the  commission.     They  shall  also  appoint  such  person  as 

13  they  may  select,  not  a   member  of  the  board,  to  be  their 

14  secretary. 

15  Sec.  8.  That  this  commission  shall  have  power  to  appoint 

16  such  other  officers,  agents,  or  employees  as  may  be  necessary 

17  to  the  successful  discharge  of  its  mission,  to  define  their  duties, 

18  to  fix  their  compensation,  to  remove  and  discharge  them  when- 

19  ever,  in  their  judgment,  the  welfare  of  the  service  demands, 

20  and  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for 

21  the  reception,  management,  supervision,  or  control  of  students, 

22  and  to  purchase  such  appliances,  books,  and  so  forth,  as  may 

23  be  necessary  in  its  work  of  education. 

24  Sec.  9.  That  the  commissioners  shall  hold  regular,  stated 

25  meetings,  at  least  one  in  every  three  months,  at  such  times 
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1  as  they  may  appoint,  and  called  meetings  at  the  request  of 

2  any  one  of  their  number.      A   majority  of  the  board  shall 

3  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

4  .        Sec.  10.  That  the  commissioners  shall  each  receive  as 

5  compensation  for  their  services  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day 
()  for  the  time,  not  to  exceed  forty  days  in  any  one  year,  actu- 

7  ally  and  necessarily  occupied  by  them  in  the   discharge  of 

8  their  official  duties,  which  sums,  together  with  the  actual  ex- 
it penses  of  each  of  them  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 

10  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  audited  by  the  commission 

11  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commission. 

12  Sec.  11.  That  this  commission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 

13  books,  apparatus,  and  so  forth,  from  the  American   Printing 

14  House  for  the  Blind  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 

15  receiving  instruction  under  its  direction  on  the  same  terms 

16  and  conditions  and  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  appropria- 

17  tion  made  in  aid  of  said  American  Printing  House  in  the  same 

18  manner  as  other  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 

19  blind. 

2( )  Sec.  1 2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretarv  of  the 

21  commission  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  to  prepare 

22  and  preserve  minutes  of  the  proceedings  thereof;  to  collect 

23  and  compile  such  statistics  and  general  information  concerning 

24  the  blind  as  this  commission  shall  direct;  to  receive  the  appli- 

25  cations  of  students  and  to  inquire  into  their  fitness  and  capa- 
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1  bilities  for  receiving  instruction;  to  arrange  for  their  admission 

2  to  colleges  or  other  institutions  on  such  terms  and  in  such 

3  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  this  commis- 

4  sion ;  to  arrange  for  the  employment  of  readers  or  other  assist- 

5  ants  when  directed  by  the  commission;  to  visit  colleges  and 

6  other  institutions  in  which  students  in  charge  of  the  board 

7  are  or  may  be  in  attendance  whenever  it  may  seem  necessary 

8  or  desirable  so  to  do;  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  all  students 

9  receiving  education  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  and 

10  require  from  each  of  them  a  monthly  statement  of  his  prog- 

11  ress,   and   such  other  information  as  the  commission  may 

12  require;  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  financial  transae- 

13  tions  of  the  board,  and  to  discharge  su&b  other  duties  as  the 

14  commission  may  prescribe.     The   secretary  shall  receive  a 

15  compensation  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 

16  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission,  together  with  his  necessary 

17  traveling  expenses. 

18  Sec.  13.  That  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary  before 

19  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  shall  each 

20  give  a  bond  payable  to  the  United  States  in  such  amounts 

21  and  with  such  sureties,  not  less  than  two,  as  shall  be  approved 

22  by  the  commission  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 

23  ditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 

24  respective  offices,  which  bond  shall   be  filed  in  the  office  of 

25  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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1  Sec.  14.  That  this  commission  shall  establish  its  office 

2  at  Washington  or  at  some  other  convenient  point,  which  shall 

3  be  in  charge  of  its  secretary  and  which  shall  be  at  all  times 

4  open  to  the  public. 

5  Sec.  15.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 

6  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  condition  of  the 

7  institution  on  the  first  clay  of  July  in  each  year,  embracing  in 

8  the  report  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  description  received 

9  and  discharged  during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 

10  remaining  in  charge  of  the  commission,  also  the  branches  of 

1 1  knowledge  and  industry  taught  and  the  progress  made  therein, 
1-2  also  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  the  commission  and 
i:>  from  what  sources   received,   and  its  disbursements  and  for 

14  what  objects  expended. 

15  Sec.  16.  That  all  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress 
1()  for  the  use  of  this  commission  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 

17  ury  on   the   requisition  by  the   Secretary  of  the   Interior  in 

18  such  sums  as  this  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  order, 

19  which  order  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 

20  this  commission   and  attested  by  its  official  seal,  which  sums 

21  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commission,  and 

22  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  in  all  respects  according 
2:>  to  the  laws  regulating  ordinary  disbursements  of  public  money. 

24  Sec.  17.  That  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 

25  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  commission  and  for 
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1  the  purposes  hereinbefore  stated,  which  sum  shall  be  drawn 

2  from  the  Treasury  as  required   by  this   commission   in   the 

3  maimer  hereinbefore  provided. 

4  Sec.  18.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with 

5  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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THE  THIRD  VOTING  BULLETIN    .., 


-OF  THE- 


Jxmerican  Sftlind    ^People's  higher  Education   am 

Seneral  improvement  dissociation. 


Issued  By  the  Recording  Secretary  September,      1899. 


Preliminary  Statement. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
B.  P.  H.  E.  &  G.  I.  Association  met  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  during  the  last  four  days  of 
August,  1899.  The  convention  was  harmonious 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  those  present  were 
as  follows:  Mr.  B.  E.  West,  Lineville,  la.;  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Walter  Kelly  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Miss  L.  E.  Litzsinger  of  Windom, 
Mo.;  Mr.  George  J.  Theiss  of  Afton,  Mo.;  Miss 
Florence  King  of  Calhoun,  Mo.;  Miss  Georgie  A. 
H.  Turner  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Rev.  Peter  Goebel 
and  Mr.  Karl  Goebel  of  Cottleville,  Mo.:  Miss 
Lura Rowland,  of  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.;  Mr.  Delmar 
Putnam  of  Lecompton,  Kas.;  Mr.  F.  W.  Packard 
of  Topeka,  Kas.;  Rev.  T.  A.  Wilson  of  North 
Topeka,  Kas.;  Miss  Daisy  Garvin,  and  Miss  Ida 
L.  Craigrnile  of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  Mr.  William 
Endsley  of  Council  Grove,  Kas.:  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Logan  of  Kansas  City,  Kas.:  Mr.  Elliott  A. 
White  and  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Schaeffer  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas.;  Mr.  Joseph  Ennefer  of  Circleville, 
Kas.;  Mrs.  John  Goens  of  Kansas  Citv,  Kas.; 
Miss  Lillii  n  M.  Hinkle  of  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  and 
D.  VV.  McGill  of  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  various 
members  who  found  it  impossible  to  be  present, 
and  everything  passed  off  smoothly.  There  was 
much  enthusiasm  combined  with  a  calm  deter- 
mination to  take  practical  steps  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  there  was  also  an  influence  clearly  felt 
in  the  convention  ihat  the  one  great  question  of 
making  a  satisfactory  appeal  to  congress  at  its 
coming  session  should  receive  first  and  principal 
attention.  There  was  no  attempt  to  underrate 
other  important  questions,  but  the  list  of  ques- 
tions submitted  in  this  bulletin  show  that  but 
meagre  attention  was  given  to  anything  except 
instructions  and  definitions  with  reference  to 
the  Asssociation's  Board  of  Commissioners,  for 
immediate  action. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  special  bulletin 
issued  to  supplement  the  Voting  Bulletin,  and 
the  latter  had  to  be  made  complete  with  refer- 
ence to  information  relative  to  the  several  points 
in  question:  but  this  year  a  different  plan  has 
been  pursued,  and  donations  were  solicited  from 
members  who  contributed  papers  or  reports  to 
the  convention,  to  pay  the  cost  of  publishing  a 
Special  Bulletin  setting  forth  certain  of  the 
papers  to  be  placed  in  reach  of  the  general  mem- 
bership. Every  member  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  bulletin,  and  can  procure  it  by  sending 
fifteen  cents  to  the  Recording  Secretary  during 
the  voting  period,  or  to  the  Editor  at  any  time 
thereafter.  The  idea  of  charging  the  members 
for  copies  of  this  SpecialBulletin  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  published  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  association  is  greatly  in  need  of 
funds.  So  all  members  who  wish  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  burdens  of  the  movement  should 
send  at  once  for  copies,  not  only  for  personal  in- 
formation, but  to  assist  in  agitating  the  cause. 

No  special  arguments  need  be  given  on  the 
first  nine  questions  which  relate  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the 
convention's  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions 
after  careful  deliberation,  and  unanimously  re- 
commended for  adoption  by  the  association.  The 
committee  consisted  of  I).  W.  McGill.  chairman, 
and  Miss  L.  E.    Litzsinger,   Miss  L.  M.  Binkle, 


Miss  Q~.  A.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  J.  A.  Meyer  and  Rev. 
I.  A.  Wilson,  associates.  The  members  will 
carefully  read  in  this  connection  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  paper  by  Miss 
Litzsinger,  and  the  address  by  Rev.  Wilson,  to 
be  found  in  the  special  bulletin. 

Questions  ten  and  eleven  met  with  opposition 
both  in  convention  and  in  committee,  and  the 
secretary  asked  that  persons  be  designated  to 
write  statements  of  arguments  for  and  against 
the  same,  but  the  opposition  did  not  care  to  do 
this,  and  the  secretary  will  give  but  brief  ex- 
planations of  the  two  sides. 

The  constitution  in  its  present  form  seems  to 
make  annual  conventions  necessary,  and  ques- 
tion ten  merely  proposes  to  make  it  possible  to 
skip  a  year  now  and  then  if  circumstances  make 
such  action  advisable,  without  violating  the 
constitution.  Those  who  favored  the  amend- 
ment held  that  the  association  either  in  itself  or 
through  its  Executive  Committee  could  well  be 
trusted  to  act  with  wisdom  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  hold  an  annual  convention  in 
a  particular  year,  and  various  contingencies, 
financial  or  otherwise  might  make  it  impractic- 
able to  hold  a  convention  in  a  particular  year: 
but  those  who  opposed  the  amendment  hold  that 
annual  conventions  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  members,  and  that  while  so  many 
phases  of  the  associations  purpose  are  yet  unat- 
tended to,  the  holding  of  annual  conventions 
should  be  maintained  as  a  fundamental  provision 
of  the  movement. 

The  resolution  given  in  question  eleven  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  conventions  cost  money, 
the  membership  of  the  association  is  rather 
small,  the  revenues  of  the  association  are  limited 
and  the  chief  work  in  the  movement  for  the  next 
year  or  so  can  be  successfully  handled  by  the 
association's  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Executive  Committee.  Those,  who  oppose  the 
resolution  feel  that  even  though  the  special 
higher  education  phase  of  the  movement  has 
been  attended  to,  there  are  other  equally  impor- 
tant questions  calling  for  immediate  considera- 
tion. AH  the  members  agreed  that  conventions 
should  beheld  annually  in  all  cases  where  such 
action  would  not  embarrass  the  association. 

Question  twelve,  relating  to  the  adoption  by 
the  association  of  some  one  point  s.v stem  for  its 
own  use,  was  opposed  by  those  members  who 
favored  the  association  confining  its  attention  to 

the  question  of  higher  education  as  suggested  in 
Rev.  Wilson's  address,  and  it  was  thought  im- 
practical to  attempt  to  settle  the  great  New 
York  Point  and  Braille^  dispute  in  this  way;  but 
those  who  favored  the  resolution  felt  that  noth- 
ing was  of  greater  importance  than  the  adoption 
of  some  one  system  lor  the  blind,  and  that  this 
action  of  the  association  would  be  a  step  forward. 
The  members  will  find  discussion  in  the  paper 
by  Miss  Turner  given  iu  the  Special  Bulletin. 

Questions  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  called 
forth  no  objections  and  concluded  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions. 

The  members  will  be  given  the  constitutional 
forty  days  in  which  to  fill  out  their  ballot  and 
send  it  to  the  recording  secretary,  and  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  voting  period.  No  special  instructions 
will  be  given.  All  members  are  urged  to  act 
promptly,  and  on  receiving  the  V.  15.  ackowledge 
the  same,  and  in  case  any  member  learns  that 
some  other  member   has  failed  to  receive  the 


bulletin,  at  once  notify  the  secretary.  The 
members  are  also  urged  toco-operate  with  one 
another,  ami  also  with  the  officials  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  secure  a  full  and  satisfactory  vole  at 
this  important  period  in  the  movement. 

Mrs.  Dr.  E.  W.  Smith,  treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, having  resigned.  Mr.  B.  E.  West  of 
Lineville,  la.,  was  appointed  to  iill  the  unexpired 
term.  Miss  L.  E.  Litzsinger  having  resigned 
from  the  presidency,  Mrs.  John  Goens  was 
raised  from  first  vice  to  the  office  of  president, 
Miss  L.  A.  Owens  of  Snow,  Mo.,  corresponding 
secretary,  having  resigned,  Miss  Jennie  (.'award 

of  Caney,  Kas.,  was  appointed  to  that  office.  The 
Executive  Committee  new  consists  of  Mrs.  John 
Goens,  president:  Miss  L.  A.  Rook,  vice  presi- 
dent: 1).  W.  McGill,  recording  secretary;  Miss 
Jennie  Caward, cqrrespouding  secretary;  Mr.  B. 
E.  West,  treasurer,  and  Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  editor. 
Their  accurate  addresses  will  be  found  in  the 
complete  roll  of  the  voting  membership  given  at 
the  close  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ray,  having  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  at  time  of  convention, 
the  board  was  reappointed  as  follows:  Mr.  Am- 
brose  M.  Shotwell,  Lansing,  Mich.,  School  for 
the  Blind;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  Chicago,  111., 
Times  Building,  96  5th  A  v..  room  31;  Miss 
Louisa  E.  Litzsinger,  Windora,  St.  Louis  Co., 
Mo.:  Mr.  John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Texas,  and 
D.  W.  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

There  was  no  Program  Committee  appointed, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  about  the  next  general 
convention,  and  this  and  other  similar  appoint- 
ments will  be  attended  to  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee later,  as  the  work  advances. 

In  addition  to  the  resolutions  introduced  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions,  there 
were  several  complimentary  resolutions  intro- 
duced; and  near   the  close   of  the  convention  a 

Committee  on  Special  Resolutions  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Meyer,  Miss  Litzsinger, 
Mr.  Kelly,  Miss  Turner  and  Miss  King.  It  re- 
ported three  resolutions:  one  thanking  the  Hon. 
M.  S.  Peters  and  others  who  co-operated  with 
him  in  securing  the  passage  by  congress  of  the 
Postage  Bill  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Peters  had 
been  present  and  had  addressed  the  convention 
on  this  matter,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  association.  Another  resolution  thanking 
Prof.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  his  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness with  reference  to  the  convention  and  inter- 
est in  the  movement:  and  a  third  resolution 
thanking  the  press  of  Kansas  City  for  the  liberal 
attention  shown  toward  the  convention.  These 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  their 
character  made  it  unnecessary  to  submit  them  to 
a  vote  of  the  general  membership. 

There  was  also  a  special  motion  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  Miss  Lura  Rowland  of  Fort  Gib- 
son. I.  T..  where  she  has  est;  b  ished  a  school  for 
the  blind  as  a  private  and  missionary  enterprise. 
The  school  is  maintained  by  private  donations 
and  is  now  in  need  of  funds.  It  is  hoped,  ulti- 
mately, to  secure  an  appropriation  from  congress 
to  maintain  the  institution.  The  convention 
passed  a  resolution,  unanimously,  commending 
Miss  Rowland's  work,  and  urging  all  members 
and  friends  of  the  association  to  give  all  the 
assistance  possible.  This  action  was  final  in  the 
convention  and  the  resolution  is  not  submitted 
to  the  general  membership. 

OFFICIAL   ROLL    OF  THE   VOTING    MEMBERSHIP. 

Official  roll  of  the  voting  membership  of  the 
A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  &  G.  I.  Association: 

Mr.  Henry  Atkins.  Mayview,  Mo. 

George  Blaydes,  Aurora,  Lawrence  Co.,  Mo. 

Mrs.  G.  Blaydes,  Aurora,  Lawrence  Co.,  Mo. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Braislin,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bessie  P.  Brighton.  East  Petersburg.  Pa. 

Miss  Sadie  B.  Bristow.  Salem,  Ore.,  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hayes  Brooks,  Parsons,  Kas. 

Miss  Jennie  Caward,  Caney,  Kas. 

Miss  Ida Craigmile,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Miss  Virginia  Cox,  St.  Louis,  No.  1412  Gar- 
rison Ave. 

MissCrace  Defore,  Atlanta,  Kas. 

Miss  AnnaDomann  Berrington,  Kas. 

Miss  Daisy  Doyle,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Mr.  William  Endsley.  Council  Grove,  Kas. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ennefer,  Circleville,  Kas. 
*     Miss  Olive  Erwin,  Pittsburg,  Kas. 
Miss  Daisy  Garvin,  Lawrence,  Kas. 
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Miss  Coral  Gallraith,  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Mamie  Gerekc,  St.  Louis,  No.  4149  Pleas- 
ant Str. 

Mr.  Karl  Goebel,  Cottlevillo.  St.  Charles  Co., 
Mo. 

Rev.  P.  Goebel,  Cottleville,  St.   Charles  Co., 
Mo. 

Mrs.  John  Goens,   Kansas  City,  Kas.,  1907  N. 
6th  Str. 

Miss  Jennie  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2828 
gan  Str. 

Prof.  Charles  Heil,  St.  Louis  Mo..  1420  N 
Str. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Hinkle,  Kansas  City,  Kas. 
N.  11th  St. 

M  iss  Louisa  A.  Hulsmann,  Susanville,  Lasen 
Co .,  Cal. 

Mr.  L.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col.,  5944  High  Str. 

Rev.  L.  Jackson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  John  Jones,  Augusta,  Ok  la. 

Miss  Pauline  Jones,  Caney.  Kas. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Keeney,  Goshan,  Ore. 

Mr.    Walter   Kelly,    St.    Louis 
George  Str. 

Miss  Florence  King,  Calhoun,  Henry  Co., 

Mr.    William  Leek,   Warren  ton,   Warren 
Mo. 

Mr.  August  Linholm,  Kansas  City,  Ka.s.,  School 
jw  the  Blind. 

Miss  L.  E.  Litzsinger,  Windom,  St.  Louis  Co.,  | 
Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  J.    Logan,    Kansas   City,    Kas.,    I  COO  I 
Minnesota,  Ave. 

Mr.    Henry   McElroy.    Fort   Scott,    Kas..    108. 
Walker  Str.:  winter  address,  Kansas  City,  Kas.. 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  D.  W.  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

Mr,  Lincoln  McKibben,  Leavenworth,  Kas 


Mo.,    411    St. 
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Meyer,   St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2705^ 


Times 


Mr.   Joseph   A 
Cass  Ave. 

Mr.  John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Texas 

Rev.  H.  M.  Myers,  Hardin.  Mo. 

Mr.   Edward  J.   Nolan,    Chicago,    111. 
Building,  96  5th  Ave..  Room  31. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Owen,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Mr.  Fredric  Packard,   Topeka,    1934  Harrison 
Str.;  winter  address,  Kansas  City,    Kas.,  School 
for  the  Blind. 
,  Miss  Mable  Packard,   Topeka,    1934  Harrison 
Str. 

Miss  Laura  Perry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  12  Vande- 
venter  Place. 

Mr.  George  E.  Pollard,  Leavenworth,  Kas., 
Grand  Ave. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ray,  Middleton,  Mo. 

Miss  Lura  Rowland,  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T. 

MissL.  A.  Rook,  Sylvania,  Mo. 

Mr.  Edgar  T.  Schaeffer,  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  207 
S.  Tremont  Str. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Shotwell,  Lansing,  Mich.,  School 
for  the  Blind,  summer  address,  Concord,  Mich. 

Mr.  A.  Z.  Smeidley.  Pittsburg,  Kas. 

Miss  Theresa  Streeker,  Lehigh,  Kas. 

Mr.  George  J.  Theiss.  Afton,  St.  Louis  Co., 
Mo. 

Miss  Georgie  A.  H.  Turner,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
1324  La.yfayette  Str. 

Mr.  Charles  Waldon,  Joplin.  Mo. 

Mr.  Charles  Walters,  Madrid,  la. 

Mr.  B.  E.  West,  Lineville,  Wayne  Co.,  la. 

Mr.  Elliott  A.  White,  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  924 
Riverview   Ave. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Willard,  Concordia,  Kas. 

Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  North  Topeka,  Kas.,  1326 
Central  Ave. 

Miss  Madie  Woodbury,  Danville,  III. 

N.  B. — Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact 
that  no  person  is  entitled  to  vote  on  the  follow- 
ing propositions  who  has  neglected  to  pay  dues 
for  the  present  year:  and  no  person  can  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  association  who  does  not 
attend  to  these  constitutional  duties.  Dues  may 
be  sent  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
present  voting  period,  the  date  of  which  will  be 
plainly  written  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.  If 
names  a  re  either  inserted  or  omitted  from  the 
R  dl  by  error,  the  mistake  will  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  attention  is  called  to  the  fact.  All  mem- 
bers are  earnestly  requested  to  carefully  inspect 
the  official  roll  and  make  all  possible  corrections 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  voting  period,  that 
no  injustice  may  be  done. 

QUESTIONS    AND    PKOI'OSITIOXS. 

(Questions  and  propositions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  general  membership  of  the  A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  it 
G.  I.  Association  following  the  fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  same. 


The  questions  as  here  numbered  correspond  to 
the  numbers  given  on  the  official  ballots,  and 
the  members  will  till  outthe  ballots  accordingly. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions  relative  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  association's  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
immediate  action.  The  voter  will  study  the  sug- 
gestions given  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
submitted  to  the  fifth  annual  convention,  which 
is  published  in  the  special  bulletin.  See  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  in  the  preface  of  this 
voting  circular. 

Question  I. — Shall  the  following  resolution 
limiting  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  providing-  for  the  appointment, 
be  adopted? 

Resolution— I'.e  it  Resolved.  That  henceforth 
the  membership  of  the  association's  Hoard  of 
Commissioners  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
five  members,  each  representing  a  different  state, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  • 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executh 
mittee,  one  of  whom  shall  retire  each  year,  unless 
reappointed. 

Question  2. — Shall  the  organization  of  the 
board  be  provided  for  as  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution? 

Resolution— He  it  Resolved,  That  the  board 
shall  elect  its  own  officers,  and  otherwise  work 
out  its  own  organization  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  itself. 

Question  3.— Shall  the  board  report  to  each 
general  convention  as  provided  for  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution'.' 

Resolution— Re  it  Resolved,  That  it  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  association 
at  each  general  convention,  and  recommend  such 
actions  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Question  4.— Shall  the  board  be  given  the  au- 
thority and  instructions  defined  in  the  following 
resolution? 

Resolution — Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  said 
board  be  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
take  any  and  all  legal  and  necessary  steps  to 
qualify  itself  and  raise  from  every  available 
source,  and  faithfally,  efficiently  and  impartially* 
administer  the  proposed  fund  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Questionv5. — Shall  the  following  resolution 
empowering  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
make  any  necessary  alterations  iu  the  amount 
Of  the  appropriation  to  be  asked  for,  be  adopted? 

Resolution — Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  associa- 
tion's commission,  in  case  it  receives  sufficient 
reasons  for  changing  the  hereafter  stipulated 
amount  of  appropriation,  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  any  such  changes  as  its  best  judgment 
may  dictate. 

Question  G. — Shall  congress  be  asked  to  give  a 
definite  appropriation  as  defined  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution? 

Resolution — Be  it  Resolved,  That  congress  be 
asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

Question  7.  — Shall  the  following  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  by  congress  of  a 
commission  to  administer  the  said  appropriation 
be  adopted? 

Resolution — Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  congress  providing  that  a 
commission  of  three  members  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  said  com- 
mission to  1  a  re  full  power  to  exp  md  said  appro- 
priation in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

Question  8. — Shall  the  following  resolution 
setting  forth  instructions  for  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, be  adopted? 

Resolution — Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  associa- 
tion's Commission,  assisted  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  association,  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  ascertain,  and  report  to  the  chair- 
man, how  many  of  the  graduates  from  schools 
for  the  blind,  of  classes  of  each  of  the  past  four 
years  would  avail  themselves  of  higher  educa- 
tion if  accessible;  and  furthermore  shall  secure 
the  names  and  addr  i  of  all  blind  persons 
holding  diplomas  from  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  sighted,  together  with  the  names 


of  the  institutions  granting  s'uch  diplomas;  also 
the  Opinion  of  such,  said  graduates,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  affording  higher  education  for  the 
blind. 

Question  0.— -Shall  the  following  resolution 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  committees  auxil- 
iary to  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners,  be  adopted? 

Resolution — Be  it  Resolved,  That  henceforth 
all  committees  appointed  in  connection  with  this 
Board  of  Commissioners  be  appointed  by  this 
commission,  and  auxiliary  to  the  same. 

Question  10. — Shall   Section    1,    Article   IV,    of 
the  coiibtitution,  pioviding   for  the   holding  of 
annual  conventions  be  amended  as  in  the  follow-  • 
ing  resolution?    * 

Resolution  — He  it  Resolved,  That  Section  1. 
Article  IV,  of  the  constitution  be  so  amended 
that  the  calling  of  Annual  Conventions  be  not 
necessary,  but  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
association  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  may 
demand. 

A    vote    for    this    amendment   is    not    a    vote 
against  the   plan   or   desirability    of    holdin 
convention  each  year,  but  simply  a  vote  to  l< 
it  an  open  question  with  the  association  whether 
in  this  or  that  case,  a  general  convention    is   de- 
sirable,   everything   considered;     and    many    <>l 
those  voting  for  this  and    the   following    re 
tion,  hope  to  have  the  sixth    genera!    con  vent  ion 
in   1000.     l):\    roll    call    on  this  resolution,  those 
voting  for  it  were  were   as    follows:     Miss    hitz- 
sino-er,   Miss   Kite.  Kelly,   Miss  Craigmile, 

Miss  Garvin,  Mr.  Ennefer,  Mr.  l'utnam,  Miss 
llinkle,  Mr.  Schaeil'er,  Mr.  Packard  and  !>.  \V.  , 
MeGilk  ami  those  voting  no.  were  Mr.  Meyer. 
Miss  Turner,  .Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Kndsley.  h  his 
being  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  could 
not  be  adopted  except  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  all  the  votes. 

Question  11.  — Shall  the  following  resolution 
urging  the  postponement  of  the  next  general 
convention  until  such  time  as  the  calling  of  it  is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  association,  be  adopted? 

Resolution— He  it  Resolves,  That  it  is  the  will 

of  the  association  that  the  next  general  conven- 
tion be  postponed  until,  iu  the  judgment  of  the 
association,  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  work. 

Roll  being  called  on  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  following  members  voted  for  it: 
Miss  Litzsinger,  Miss  King.  Miss  Craigmile.  .Miss 
Garvin.  Mr.  Schaeil'er,  Mr.  Ennefer.  Mr.  l'ut- 
nam. Miss  ilingle.  -Mr.  Packard.  D.  W.  McGill: 
end  those  voting  no  were  Mr.  Meyer.  .Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.  West  and  Mr.   Kndsley. 

Question  1?.  — Shall  the  association  adopt 
one  of  the  tactile  systems  as  provided  in  the  iol- 
lovving  resolution? 
'     '  Resolution— Be  it  Resolved,  Tha^ this  associa- 
tion shall  adopt  some  one  of  the  tactile    systems 
in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  association. 

A  vote  against  this  resolution  is  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  policy  adopted  during  the  fourth 
annual  convention,  favoring  the  introduction  o1 
both  New  York  Point  and  Braille,  into  schools 
for  the  blind,  that  all  may  become  familiar  with 
both,  as  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  selection  ol 
one.  See  the  statement  given  in  this  connection 
in  the  second  V.  B.,  part  twenty-one. 

Roll  being  called  on  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, those  voting  for  it  were  as  follows:  Miss 
Litzsinger,  Miss  King,  Miss  Turner.  Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Schaeil'er,  Miss  Garvin,  Miss 
Craigmile,  Mr.  l'utnam.  .Ah'.  Kndsley.  Mr.  Enne- 
fer: Ihose  voting  agafinstthe  resolution  were  Mr. 
Packard,  Miss  llinkle,  Mr.  West  and  D.  W.  .Ale- 
Gill. 

Question  hi.— Shall  the  following  resolution 
relative  to  periodical  literature  for  the  blind  be 
adopted? 

Resolution— Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment. 
the  blind  of  America  and  those  persons  who  are 
engaged  ineducational  and  philanthropieal  work 
in  their  behalf,  stand  in  need  of  the  establish- 
ment and  liberal  encouragement  of  three  dis- 
tinct periodical  publications,  namely:  One.  a 
quarterly  magazine  in  visual  letter  press  for  the 

technical  and  professional  discussion  of  educa- 
tional methods,  questions  of  institution  manage- 
ment,   and    kindred   subjects.     Two,  a   popular 
uthly  journal,  likewise  in  ordinary  ink  print, 
illustrative    of    the   training,   attainments,  and 
•  capabilities  of  the  blind,  and  designed  to  present 
■  their  own  interpretation  Of  their  condition  and 
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needs,  and  their  productions  on  miscellaneous 
;ts:  and  three,  a   weekly   newspaper  to  be 
printed  on   equal  terms    in  at  least  two  of  tin- 
well  known  tactile  point  systems,  i.  e.,  in  Amer- 
ican Braille,  and  New  York    Point  editions,  and 
to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  non-partisan  presen- 
tly  most   important   facts  of  current 
s  and  current  popular  discussion. 
Question    11— Shall    the   following    resolution 
with    reference    to    the    Paris    Exposition,    be 
adopted? 

Resolution— Resolved*     That*  the    Executive 
Committee  be  authorized  in  its  discretion,  to  ap- 
til  aidelegate  from  among  the  regular  or  hon- 
members"  of  this  association,  to  represent 
the   A.    [J.    1'.    II.  E.  A  G.  1.  A.  at  the  Paris 
International  Convention  of  the  Society  for  the 
Amelioration   of  the  Condition  of    the  Blind,  ill 
August,  1000,  and  to  co-operate  in  the   work  of 
thai  society  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  consis- 
tently with  the  constitution  and   known   policy 
of  this  association. 

Question  15  Shall  the  following  resolution 
relative  to  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  be 
adopted'.' 

Resolution— Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  favor  in- 
dustrial homes  for  the  blind  in  their  respective 
stales,  but   recommend   this  work  to  the  special 
sideralion  of  the  various  state  organizations. 
<  juestion  16.— Shall  a  committee  be.  established 
whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  make  all  reasonable 
efforts,  and  devise  ways  and  means  of  extending 
the  membership  of  the  association  to  the  various 
states  of  the  union,  the  committee  to  consist  of  , 
l,.ur  members,  a  chairman   to  be  appointed  by 
president  of  the  association,  and  three  asso- 
e  members  to  be  selected  by  said  chairman? 
The  idea  of  this  committee  was  suggested  by 
MissG.  A.    11.   Turner  of   St.    Joseph,   Mo.,   and 
when  made   as  a  motion,  was  unanimously  in- 
dorsed by  those  present  in  convention:  where- 
upon .Miss  Turner  was  appointed  to  be  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

(Juestion  17.— Place  of  Meeting.— Shall  the 
w  st  °-eneral  convention  of  the  association  t>e 
held  at  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  unless  for  definite 
political  reasons  or  exgiencies  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  congress,  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  hold 
it  elsewhere'.' 

Owing  to  resolutions  ten  and  eleven,  the  time 
of  the  next  general  convention  was  left  open: 
but  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  convention  that 
place  should  be  fixed,  conditionally,  as  men- 
tioned above.  On  motion  of  Mr.  .Joseph  Meyer 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Kas.,  was  unanimously 
selected  by  those  in  attendance. 

ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS, 

1S.  — President.— Shall     Edward     .T. 


111.,  be   elected  president  of 


Question 
Nolan   of  Chicago, 
the  association? 

Nomination  for  president  being  called,  D.  W. 
(ill  of  Kansas  proposed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Nolan  oi  Chicago.  There  being  no  other  nomi- 
nees proposed.  Mr.  N'olan  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  those  present  on  the  roll  call,  tlius 
leaving  but  one  candidate  for  this  office. 

Question    1'.).— First    Vice   President.— Of   the 
two   candidates    for    first   vice    president,     Mr. 
Joseph    -Merer   of    St.   Louis,   and   Mr.    Walter  j 
Kelly  of  St.  Louis,  which  shall  be  elected.* 

(The   voter    will  please  write  the  last  name  of 
his  or  her  choice  of  candidates.)  \ 

On  the  roll  call  in  convention  assembled,  those 
voting  for  Mr.  Meyer  were  as  follows:  Miss 
Litzsinger,  Mr.  Kelly.  Miss  Turner.  Miss  King, 
Mr.  Ennefer,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr. 
White.  Miss  Craigmile.  Mr.  McGill;  and  those 
votin"  for  Mr.  Kelley  were  as  follows:  Mr. 
Meyer,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Schaeffer,  Mr.  Endsley, 
Miss  Garvin. 

Question  20. — Second  Vice  President. — Of  the 
two  candidates  for  second  vice  president.  Miss 
Lillian  M.  llinkleof  Kansas  City.  Kas..  and  Miss 
Crereke  of  St.  Louis  Mo.,  which  shall  be  elected? 

(Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ennefer  of  Circleville.  Kas., 
was  also  nominated  for  this  office,  but  with- 
drew.) 

On  roll  call  those  voting  for  Miss  llinkle  were 
as  follows:  Mr.  West.  Mr.  Kelly,  Miss  Turner, 
Miss  King,  Mr.  Schaeffer,  Mr.  Endsley.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Putnam.  Miss  Craigmile.  Miss  Gar- 
vin. 1).  \V.  McGill;  and  those  voting  for  Miss 
Gereke  were  as  follows:  Mr.  Meyer. 


Question  21,  —Recording  Secretary. — Shall  Mr. 
1).  W.  McGill  of  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  be  elected 
recording  secretary? 

The  above  nominee  for  this  office  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  1 5.  L\  West  of  Lineville,  la.,  immediately 
after  which  a  motion  was  unanimously  carried 
to  elect  by  acclamation,  thus  leaving  but  one 
candidate  for  the  office. 

Question  21. — Corresponding  Secretary.  -Of 
the  two  candidates  for  this  office,  Miss  L.  E. 
Litzsinger  of  Window,  Mo.,  and  Miss  Jennie 
(award  of  Caney,  Kas  ,  which  shall  be  elected? 

On  roll  call  those  voting  for  Miss  Litzsinger 
were  as  follows:  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mj/ss 
King,  Miss  Endsley.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Putnam, 
Miss  Hinkle:  and  those,  voting  for  Miss  Canard 
were  as  follows:  Miss  Litzsinger,  Mr.  Schaeffer. 
Mr!  White,  Mrs.  Logan,  Miss  Craigmile,  Miss 
Garvin. 

Question  23. — Treasurer. — Of  the  two  candi- 
dates for  this  office.  Miss  G.  A.  II.  Turner  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  which  shall  be  elected? 

(For  special  reasons  we  here  state  that  both  of 
these  nominations  were  made  by  Kansas  dele- 
gates, ) 

On  roll  call  those  voting  for  Miss  Turner  were 
as  follows:  Miss  Litzsinger,  Mr.  Meyer.  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Kelly,  Miss  King,  Mrs.  Logan,  Mr. 
McGill:  and  those  voting  for  Mrs.  Logan  were  as 
follows:  Miss  Turner,  Mr.  Schaeffer.  Mr.  Ends- 
ley,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  White,  Miss 
llinkle.  Miss  Craigmile  and  Miss  Garvin. 

Question  :.'4. — Editor. — Shall  Mr.  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  be  elected  editor? 

Rev.  1.  A.  Wilson  of  North  Topeka.  Kas.,  was 
first  nominated  for  this  office,  but  declined  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Shotwell,  who  then  received  by  ac- 
clamation the  unanimous  indorsement  of  those 
present,  thus  leaving  but  one  candidate  for  this 
office. 

N.»B.— This  Third  Voting  Bulletin,  together 
with  ballot  and  addressed  envelope,  is  mailed  to 
all  the  members,  Monday,  September  25th  and 
the  voting  period  expires  with  Saturday,  No- 
vember 4,  and  all  1  a' lots  must  be  si  nt  t  >  the  re- 
cording secretary  on  or  before  this  last  men- 
tioned date.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  voters  are  expected  to  procure  copies 
of  the  special  bulletin  issued  by  the  official  ed- 
itor following  the  fifth  annual  convention,  and 
containing  the  constitution  of  the  association, 
and  various  papers,  addresses  and  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  fifth  annual  convention.  These 
special  bulletins  are  to  be  had  at  15  cents  per 
copy,  from  the  recording  secretary,  any  time 
during  the  voting  period,  and  at  the  same  price 
from  the  official  editor  at  any  time  thereafter. 
Approved  by  the  official  editor,  Ilev.  I.  A.  Wil- 
son, and  respectfully  submitted  by  the  record- 
ing secretary,  D.  Wallace  McGill, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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of  the  results  of  voting  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Convention,  and  Voting 
Period  thereafter. 

The  third  V.  R.  containing  24 
propositions  was  mailed  to  the  mem- 
bers September  25th  and  the  Voting 
Period  ended  Nov.  4th. 

All  direct  questions  carried  except 
No.  12,  which  lost  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  15.  No.  10  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  (i,  and  No.  11,  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  0.  On  other  questions 
the  vote  was  nearly  unanimous. 
Miss  Georgie  A.  II.  Turner  is  now 
authorized  and  instructed  to  take 
steps  to  extend  the  membership  of 
the  association.  Her  address  is 
1304  Lafayette  st.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
nominees  for  President,  Recording 
Secretary  and  editor.  For  First 
Vice  President.  Mr.  Meyer  was  elec- 
ted by  a  vote  of  22  to  7.  For  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  Miss  Ilinkle 
was  elected  by  vote  of  25  to  2. 
For  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Litzinger  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
Hi  to  15.  For  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan was  elected  by  a  vote  of  10  to 
twelve. 

Miss  Litzinger  having  accepted 
previously  unexpected  business  en- 
gagements, sent  in  her  resignation, 
or  withdrawal  from  the  office  of 
Corresponding  Secretary,  to  take 
effect  in  case  of  her  election  to  that 
office.  The  vote  stood  10  for  Miss 
Litzinger  and  15  for  Miss  Caward, 
and  as  Miss  Litzinger  had  with- 
drawn before  official  count  was  made 
Miss  Caward  was  declared  elected, 
by  order  of  the  President.  Miss 
Litzinger  also  resigned  from  her  po- 
sition on  the  Board  of  Commissio- 
ners, and  Mr.  I.  A.  Meyer  was  ap- 
pointed to  till  the  vacancy. 


The  officers  elect  of  the  Associa- 
tion, are  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Nolan,  Chicago,  111., 
Times  Building,  Room  31;  First 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Meyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  No.  2705^ 
Cass  Ave;  Second  Vice  President, 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Ilinkle, Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  1941  N.  1 1th  street;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Wallace  McGill, 
Kansas  Conservatory,  Leavenworth, 
Kansas;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Jennie  Caward,  Caney,  Kans; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  \Y.  S.  Logan,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  1000  Minnesota 
Avenue;  Editor,  Mr.  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell,  Braille  Stereotyper,  at 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing,  Michigan,  summer  address 
Concord,  Mich. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
immediate  action  consists  of  five 
members,  Mr.  Shotwell,  chairman, 
and  Messrs.  Nolan,  Meyer,  Moug- 
han  and  McGill.  associates.  Mr. 
Moughan's  address  is  Abilene,   Tex. 

This  announcement  is  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  Third  V.  B. 
Votes  cast  and  recorded  in  the  Con- 
vention cannot  be  reversed  by  ballot 
afterwards.  This  ruling  has  been 
maintained  in  the  present  count. 
The  following  list  of  votes  is  com- 
plete according  to  the  records  and 
ballots  received. 

List  of  votes.  The  direct  ques- 
tions include  all  but  19,  20.  22  and 
23,  the  latter  being  those  on  con- 
tested officers,  first  Vice,  second 
Vice,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  respectively. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Craigmile,  Lawrence, 
Kas.,  aye  on  all.  For  officers, 
Meyer,   Ilinkle,  Caward,  Logan. 

Miss  Anna  Domann,  Ilerrington, 
Kas.,  ave  on  all  but  12.     Nay  on  it. 

I  OVK1R.  ) 


For  officers,  Meyer,  Ilinkle,  Caward, 
i  urner. 

Mr.  William  II.  Endsley,  Council 
Grove,  Kas.,  aye  on  all  but  11  and 
12.  Nay  on  them.  For  officers, 
Kelly,  Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ennefer,  Cirele- 
ville,  Kas.,  aye  on  all.  For  officers, 
Meyer,  Ilinkle,  Caward,  Logan. 

Miss  Daisy  Garvin,  Lawrence, 
Kas.,  aye  on  all.  For  officers,  Kel- 
ly, Hinkle,  Caward,  Logan. 

Mr.  Charles  YV.  Gillialan,  Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma,  aye  on  all  but  12, 
13  and  15.  Nay  on  them.  For 
officers,  Meyer.  Cereke,  Litzsinger, 
Turner. 

Mr.  Karl  Goebel,  Cottlevillc,  Mo., 
aye  on  all.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Turner. 

Mr.  Peter  Goebel,  Cottlevillc, 
Mo.,  aye  on  all.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Turner. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Goens,  Kansas  City, 
Kas.,  1907  N.  0th  St.,  aye  on  all  kut 
12.  Nay  on  it.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Hinkle,  Caward,  Turner 

Miss  L.  M.  Ilinkle,  aye  on 
all  but  12.  Nay  on  it.  For 
officers,  Blank,  Blank,  Litzinger, 
Logan. 

Miss  L.  A.  Ilulsmann,  Susanville, 
Lasen  Co.,  Cal.,  aye  on  all.  For 
officers,  Meyer,  Blank,  Caward, 
Logan. 

Mr.  Walter  Kelly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
411  St.  George  St.,  aye  on  all  but 
1 1  Nay  on  it.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Turner. 

Miss  Florence  King,  Calhoun, 
Mo.,  aye  on  all.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Turner. 

Miss  L.  E.  Litzsinger,  Sapping- 
ton,  Mo.,  St.  Louis  Co.,  aye  on  ail. 
For  officers,  Meyer,  Ilinkle,  Caward, 
Turner, 


MM 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan,  aye  on  all  but 

10,  11  and  1:2.  Blank  on  them. 
For  officers,  Blank,  Blank,  Blank, 
Caward,  Turner. 

Mr.  Henry  McElroy,  Fort  Scott, 
Iva.s.,  aye  on  all  but  12.  Nay  on  it. 
For  officers,  Meyer,  1 1  inkle,  Caward, 
Logan, 

Wallace  McGill,  aye  on  all  but 
12.  Nay  on  it.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
II inkle,  Caward,  Turner. 

Mr.  Joseph  Meyer,  aye  on  all  but 
10  and  11.  Nay  on  them  For 
officers,  Kelly,  Cereke,  Litzsinger, 
Turner. 

Mr.  John  Moughan,  aye  on  all 
but  12.  Nay  on  it.  For  officers, 
Meyer,  Ilinkle,  Caward,  Logan. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  aye  on  all  but 
10,  11,  12.  13  and  18.  Blank  on  is 
nay  on  the  rest.  For  officers,  Kelly, 
Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Packard,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  1934  Harrison  street,  aye  on 
all  but  12.  Nay  on  it.  For  officers, 
Kelly,  Hinkle,  Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Mr.  Dehnar  Putnam,  Leeompton, 
Kan.,  aye  on  all.  For  officers, 
Meyer,  Hinkle,  Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Miss  Luia  Rowland,  Fort  Gibson, 
I.  T.,  aye  on  all  but,  5,  G,  12  and 
14.  Nay  on  12  and  on  others  "not 
ready.'"  For     officers,       Meyer, 

Ilinkle,  Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Mr  Edgar  T.  Schaeffer,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  208  8.  Tremont  str., 


Lehigh, 

Nay  on 
Hinkle, 


aye    on   all,       For   officers,    Kelly, 
Ilinkle,  Caward,  Logan. 

Mr.  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  aye  on 
all  but  6,  10,  11,  12  and  24.  Blank 
on  24.  Aye  on  6,  except  as  to  the 
stipulated  amount  of  appropriation. 
Nay  on  the  rest.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Hinkle,  Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Miss  Theresa  Strecker, 
Kan.,  aye  on  all  but  12. 
it.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Caward,  Logan. 

MissG.  A.  H.  Turner,  aye  on  all 
but  10  and  11.  Blank  on  11.  Nay 
on  10.  For  officers,  Meyer,  Hinkle, 
Litzsinger,  Logan. 

Mr.  B.  E.  West,  Lineville,  Wayne 
County,  Iowa,  aye  on  all  but  10,  11 
and  12.  Nay  on  them.  For  officers, 
Kelly,  Hinkle,  Litzsinger,  Turner. 

Mr.  Elliot  A.  White,  Kansas  City, 
Kas.  924  Riverview  Ave.,  aye  on  all 
but  10,  11,  12.  Blank  on  them. 
For  officers,  Meyer,  Blank,  Caward, 
Logan. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Willard,  Concordia, 
Kan.,  aye  on  all  but  7  and  12. 
Blank  on  1.  Nay  on  12.  For  offi- 
cers, Meyer,  Hinkle,  Litzsinger, 
Logan. 

Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  Topeka,  Kan. 
1326  Central  Ave.,  aye  on  all  but 
12.  Nay  on  it.  For  officers,  Meyer, 
Hinkle,  Caward,  Logan. 

Unidentified  ballot,  aye  on  all  but 
9,  10,  11  and  13.      Blank  on  9  and 


13.  Nay  on  10  and  11.  For  offi- 
cers, Meyer,  Gereke,  Litzsinger, 
Turner.  This  ballot  cannot  be 
counted  in  making  out  the  results. 

N.  B.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners has  mailed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  members  of  Congress,  and  any 
member  can  secure  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  by  applying  either  to  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  or  Editor. 

WALLACE  MeGILL, 
Recording  Secretary. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 


STATE  OF  KANSAS,    ) 

>  ss 
Leavenworth  County,      \ 

I,  D.  Wallace  McGill,  being 
first  duly  sworn  make  oath  and  state 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  ac- 
curate account  of    the    ballots    cast 
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by  the  parties  named  in  the  said 
report,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 

D.  WALLACE  MeGILL. 
Subscribed  and   sworn    to    before 
me  this  25th  day  of   November,   A. 
D.  1899. 

My  Commission  expires    21st  day 
of  October  A.  O.  1900. 

JENNIE  DAVIS, 
Notary  Public. 


|    Seal,    j 
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PRELIMINARY  STATEMENTS. 

saouri  National  College  Association  of  the  Blind,  held  ils  second  annual 
convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  7  and  S,  1896. 

The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  wore  citizens  of  Missouri, 
though  there  were  preseut  delegates  from  Ohio.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Oregon  mid 
Kansas,  and  the  educated  blind  of  some  six  or  eight  other  states,  including 
Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  M  issichusetts  and  California 
wore  most  ably  represented  by  papers  presented  and  read  before  the  convention. 

Several  thousand  copies  of  the  previous  Bulletin  had  been  distributed  through- 
out the  states,  and  the  resulting  correspondence  disclosed  a  broad  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  th>;  kind  of  a  school  to  besought  or  established;  and  many  dis- 
courage! all  propositions  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  any  special  or  separate 
school  for  the  sightless;  believing  that  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  a*  a 
necessary  portion  of  the  higher  education  of  all  humanity,  should  be  provided 
for  in  existing  colleges  and  universities  for  the  sighted. 

The  assoc  ation  hud  no  tixed  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  specific  idea,  and  sim- 
ply desired  some  method  that  could  succeed,  and  some  proposition  upon 
which  all  interest  d  in  the  cause,  might  harmoniously  unite.  Invitations  to 
either  attend  the  convention,  or  transmit  papers  t©  be  considered  at  that  time, 
were  cordially  extended  to  all  who  had  evinced  interest  in  the  question.  Ir,  was 
hoped  by  this  means  to  arrive  at  a  universally  recognizable  principle  of  action; 
aDd  a  liberal  response  to  these  invitations  made  the  convention  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  cause  of  higher  education;  and  its  action  with  reference  to 
the  form  and  policy  of  the  association,  rendered  this  supplementary  Bulletin  a 
necessity. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  CONVENTION. 

Some  of  the  more  important  papers  and  addresses  were  contributed  by  the 
following  persons:  Mis*  Louise  Hulsman,  of  California;  Mr.  W.  F.  Hogan, 
Oregon;  Mir-s  Bessie  P.  Wright,  New  Mexico;  Rev.  1.  A.  Wilsou,  Kansas;  Prof. 
D.  W.  McGill.  Kansas;  Mr.  E.  J.  Nolen,  Illinois;  Miss  Madie  Woodbury,  Il- 
linois; Miss  Adelia  Ho\t,  Ohio;  Mr.  J.  E.  Maher,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  A.  M. 
Shotwell;  Michigan;  Mr.  Burdette  Edgett,  New  York;  Mr.  F.  Braislin,  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Clarence  Hawkes,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  H.  M.  Myers,  Missouri, 
and  others. 

A  distinct  majority  of  these  papers  and  addresses  stood  openly  opposed  to  the 
special  college  plan  outlined  in  the  previous  Bulletin;  and  so  many  presented 
so  much  the  same  thought  along  several  lines,  that  no  general  discussion  was 
inaugurated  until  the  closing  session  of  the  second  day,  after  all  of  the  papers 
mentioned,  had  been  read. 

The  action  taekn  and  progress  made  by  the  association  in  this  convention, 
ceatered  in  two  questions: — first,  the  attitude  to  be  assum»d  toward  highor  ed- 
ucation, and  the  character  of  the  institution  to  be  established;  and  second,  the 
kind  of  an  organization  best  calculated  to  advance  the  cause.  Thus  classified, 
the  matter  will  be  presented  below. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

All  the  papers  presented,  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  capable  blind;  and  this  unanimity  extended  to  the  belief  that  such  educa- 
tion is  not  only  possible,  and  necessary  to  the  '  full  development  of  society  at 
large,  but  would  prove  thoroughly  practical  in  an  economic  sense;  and  that 
proper  agitation  would  result  in  the  necessary  facilities  for  its  attainment.  Be- 
yond this,  the  advocates  were  divided  into  three  principal  classes.  First,  those 
who  favored  a  special  college  as  outlined  in  the  Bullelin;  second,  those  who 
favored  a  scholarship  fund,  to  bo  established  either  by  the  state  or  nation  and 
used  where  the  greatest  good  might  be  accomplished;  and  third,  those  who 
believe  in  the  establishment  of  an  annex  institution  in  connection  with  somo 
cxistiBg  college  or  university  for  the  sighted. 

The  advocates  of  the  scholarship  theory  viewed    the    matter  much  as  follow.-: 

The  blind  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  class  segregated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; and  if  they  succeed  in  fife,  they  must  do  so  not  only  in  contact,  but  in 
competition  with  the  sighted,  and  the  extent  of  their  success  or  failure,  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  methods  employed  by  the 
sighted  are  understood  ami  assimilated. 

Experience  Las  shown  that  the  sightless  student  can  enter  the  same  class- 
loom  with  those  possessed  of  norn-al  vision  and  lake  a  college  course  on  an 
t  qual  footing  with  an-  ;  the  chief  assistance  required  being  that  of  a  competent 
n  ader. 
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it  is  true  there  are  branches,  the  practical  mastery  of  which,  requires  vision, 
but  no  special  school  for  the  blind  could  h<  pe  to  remove  this  obstacle.  The 
talents  and  requirements  of  the  blind  are  as  diverse  as  humanity  itself;  aud  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  single  school  could  furnish  satisfactory  instruction  in  every 
line  to  meet  all  emergencies;  but  a  scholarship  fund,  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
scholarships  in  this  or  that  institution,  as  may  be  required,  would  remove  these 
difficulties  and  secure  to  each  student  the  best  possible  training  either  in  general 
culture  or  in  any  chosen  specialty.  And  beyond  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  professional  standing  and  general  reputation  of  the  leading  universities 
for  the  sighted,  could  never  be  equalled  by  any  school  established  especially  for 
the  blind;  and  the  credit  of  having  successfully  completed  a  college  or  univer- 
sity course  along  with  his  sighted  fellows,  would  follow  any  blind  student  as  an 
irresistable  advertising  influence,  qualified  to  remove  all  lingering  misunder- 
standings with  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  the  sightless,  and  would  invite 
success  in  any  walk  in  life. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  the  annex  theory,  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  presented  by  the  scholarship  advocates;  and  while  the 
annex  is  a  compromise  between  the  special-college  and  scholarship  systems,  its 
tendencies  are  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.  The  students  of  the 
annex,  would  be  required  to  enter  the  same  class-room  with  the  sighted,  take 
the  same  examinations  aud  the  same  degrees  under  similar  conditions.  The 
institution  in  question  would  consist  merely  of  boarding  and  lodgiug  apart- 
ments, a  library,  reading  rooms  and  other  like  advantages. 

These  differences  thraatened  to  prevent  united  action,  to  insure  which,  the 
association  voted  unanimously  to  abandon  its  advocacy  of  any  speeiil  theory, 
and  to  pledge  its  members  in  favor  of  higher  education  rather  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  particular  facility  for  obtaining  it. 

This  is  common  ground,  aud  secures  to  each  individual  member  perfect  free- 
dom of  thought  on  all  details  and  points  of  method. 


THE  NEW  POLICY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  resolutions  which  were  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation,  and  adopted  by  the  convention  without  dissent,  embody  the  policy 
henceforth  to  be  pursued  by  the  association: 

"Whereas.  A  convention  of  blind  people  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  principles  and  methods  of  providing  higher  education  for  the  blind, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.     First,  that  we  ar.e  in  favor    of    the    higher  education  of  the  blind. 

Se<  cud:     Th'at  we  believe  the  national  government  both  should  and  will  furnish 

the  aid  necessary  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose;  and,  third,  that  we  take  all 

necessary  steps  to  bring  this    to  'the    attention    of    congress,   to  the  end  that  au 

annual  appropriation  may  be  obtained    for    the   higher  education   of  the  blind. 

And  furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  all  details  with  reference  to  the  manner  ia  which  the  money 
is  to  be  soent  for  higher  education,  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a  commission 
established  by  congress,  and  as  matters  for  future  consideration  by  the  associ- 
ation."' 


NATIONALIZATION. 


The  Missouri  National  College  Association  of  the  Blind  was,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  a  national  organization,  in  all  but  name  and  original 
intention,  its  membership  was  national,  its  field  of  operation  was  the  whole 
United  States,  and  the  object  to  be  accomplished  was  national.  This  suggested 
a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  introduction,  by  Prof.  D.  W.  McGiJl,  of 
Kansas,  of  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  society  be  placed  upon  a  strictly  na- 
tional basis;  and  this  motion  having  carried,  a  number  of  new  names  for  the 
.  esociation,  such  as  "The  National  Higher  Educational  Association  of  the 
Blind,"  "The  National  Association  for  Obtaining  Higher  Education  for  the 
Blind,"  or  "The  American  Higher  Educational  Association  of  the  Blind,"  were 
suggested,  though  none  was  adopted. 

It  having  become  necessary  to  revise  the  constitution  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  order  of  thiugs,  a  committee  consisting  of  the  following 
persons  was  appointed  for  that  purpose:  Mr.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Illinois;  Miss 
Jennie  Harris.,  Ohio;  Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  Kansas;  Mr.  W.  F.  Hogan,  Oregon; 
Miss  Liuna  A.  Owens,  Missouri;  Rev.  H.  M.  Myers,  Missouri,  and  Miss  Louise 
E,  Liizsinger,  Missouri.  I his  committee  is  to  report  at  the  third  annual  con- 
vention. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  old  constitution,  as  modified  by  the  new  policy  and 
nationalizing  spirit,  should  remain  in  force  until  the  committee  report  be 
adopted  by  the  association.  This  leaves  evorytniug  in  transition,  bin  such  a 
condition  is  best  tilted  to  adapt  the  movement  to  the  will  and  intelligence  of 
the  enlightened  blind  of  our  country. 
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The  spirit  of  this  assentation  is  lor  the  welfare  of  all  humanity;  and  its  prin- 
ciples having  been  clearly  enunciated,  are  found  to  be  both  liberal  and  national. 

The  co-operation,  in  this  movement,  of  all  conscientious  people  is  earnestly 
desired  and  sought;  and  all  who  recognize  the  justice  of  our  cause.,  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  offer  any  suggestion  to  the  end  that  the  movement  may  be  as- 
sisted on  its  upward  course.  All  papers  presented  will  be  duly  considered  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  time  and  ability  of  each  convention. 

FINANCIAL  SYSTEM. 

No  movement  can  succeed  without  ample  financial  support.  There  is  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  associations,  a  number  of  expenses  to  be  met.  and  it  is  unjust 
to  requiro  or  expect  its  individual  officers,  who  by  necessity  spend  much  of 
their  time  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  and  always  gratuitously, 
to  bear  any  of  the  financial  burdens  of  their  offices. 

The  membership  of  the  M.  N.  C.  A.  B.  is  divided  into  regular  and  honorary, 
the  former  being  extended  to  the  blind,  and  the  latter  to  the  sighted  friends  of 
tht  movement.  Of  the  regular  members,  no  entrance  fee  is  demanded,  for  the 
reason  that  many  blind  persons,  though  qualified  to  render  the  movement  val- 
uable assistance,  in  other  directions,  are  utterly  unable  to  meet  any  pecu- 
niary requirements;  but  those  who  can  do  so,  are  here  solicited  to  aid  the  cause 
in  a  financial  way. 

The  honorary  members  are  required  to  pav  a  membership  fee  of  no  less  than 
one  dollar.  Beyond  this,  the  associatien  has,  at  present,  no  fixed  source  of 
revenue.  The  third  annual  convention  is  expected  t©  establish  a  more  definite 
financial  system;  but  in  the  mean  lime  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  must, 
in  some  way  be  obtained,  and  a  most  earnest  appeal  is  hero  made  to  all  en- 
lightened meu  and  women  to  assist  this  cause  in  a  substantial  manner;  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  is  but  a  normal  portion  of  the  higher  education 
of  all  mankind 

The  recent  convention  voted  unanimously  to  present  each  member  with  a 
souvenir  certificate  of  all  assistance  rendered;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  arrange  the  matter  and  report  at  the  next  convention. 

He  who  gives  financial  aid  to  any  society,  has  a  right,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
know,  in  detail,  to  what  use  it  is  applied;  to  facilitate  this,  when  the  c-niee 
shall  have  succeeded,  a  souvenir  historical  report  of  the  entire  movement  is  to 
be  published,  setting  forth  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  from  whom  assist- 
ance has  been  received,  also  the  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  contributed  by 
each  person,  together  with  various  other  facts  of  historical  interest. 


DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS 


According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  constitution,  these  duties  are 
much  as  follows: 

The  members  of  this  association  must  not  only  investigate  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  but  everything  pertaining  to  higher 
education  in  general. 

Must  actively  agitate  these  matters  among  all  enlightened  people,  with  a 
View  to  educating  this  generation  to  appreciate  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  blind  for  higher  education  and  industrial  independence. 

Must  keep  in  mind  the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  the  association  aniplw  finan- 
cial support,  and  a  membership  sufficient  to  carry  the  cause  successfully  through 
congress  and  the  various  state  legislatures. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
The  action  rationalizing  the  M.  N.  C.  A.  B.  was    no  abandonment  of  the  idea 
of  state  associations;  and  each  state  is  urged  to  form  an  organization  among  its 
contingent  of  the  national  movement.     This    applies  to   Missouri    as  well  as  to 

any  other  state. 

In  Kansas  the  name  suggested  for  the  local  association  is  "The  Kansas  Branch 

of  the  National Association,"  and  the  preamble  of  its  constitution  will 

doubtless  read  something  as  follows. 

-We  the  Kansas  members  of  the  National  Association,  in  order  to  more 
effectually  carry  out  the  provisions  of  our  pledge  taken  in  the  general  move- 
ment, and  to  more  thoroughly  develop  the  work  within  our  state,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  code  of  rules." 

The  members  of  each  local  organization,  should  also  be  members  of  the  na- 
tional association;  and  all  money  should  be    paid    into    its    treasury  and  agam 

drawn  out  for  state  purposes.  .     . 

We  most  earnestly  beg  all  who  can  do  so,  to  kindly  furnish  the  association 
with  a  list  of  nsmes  and  addresses  of  energetic  and  progressive  blind  persons; 
and  thus  assist  in  generalizing  the  interest  in  the  movement. 
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TAKE  NOTICE. 
The  third  annual  contention  of  the  M.  N.  C.  A.  B.    is   to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 

Mo  ,  October  G.   7  and  8.   1897. 

The  association  invites  correspondence  and  any  letter  or  other  comttuiB.- 
cation  sent  to  any  of  the  following  nsmed  officers  will  receive  prompt  and 
courteous  attention. 


OFFICERS. 

President-Rev.  H.  M.  Myers,  Edina,  Knox  County,  Missouri. 

12  Vice  President-  Rev.  J.  D.  Carr,  St.  Charles,  St,  Charles  County,  Missouri. 

Second  V.ce  President- Mis*  Lizzie  Rook,  Cherry*ale,  Kansas 

Third  Vice  President-Mr.  Win.  Leek.    Warrantor,,    Warren  County,  Missouri. 

Fourth  Vice  President-Miss  Katie  Burke.  1828  Wash  Street,  St.  Lou.s,  Missouri, 

Fifth  V-ce  President-Mr.  Samuel  Scott*  Whitoville,  Missouri. 

Corresponding  Secretary -Miss  LinnaO.ens,    Snow.   Maco,  County,  Missouri. 

Recording  Secretary -Prof.  D.  W.  JVlcGill,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Treasure! -Prof   C.  M.  Heil,  142(3,  N.  Fifteenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Editor-Miss  Louise  E   Lilzsinger,  Windom,    St.  Louis  County.  Missouri. 


Tie  Hiiler  Eflucation  of  the  Blind 


(Rev.  I.  A.  W.) 

Addresses  by   Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  of  North  Topeka.  and  D.  Wallace 

McGlLL,  of  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  delivered  during  the 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

American  Blind  Peoples'  Higher  Education  and 
General  Improvement  Association, 

—AT— 

-*ST.  LOUIS,  OCTOBER  4th  to  7th,  1898,5- 

And  Other  Statements  of  Information  of  Interest 
.     .     to  the  Cultured.     .     . 


( lompiled  and  edited  by  the  Official  Editor  of  the  Kansas  Branch  of 
the  above  named  association,  and  published  December  30.  1S98.  out  of 
funds  accruing  from  several  sources,  donations,  profits  on  advertise- 
ments, and  moneys  appropriated  by  the  K.  B.  for  that  purpose. 

D.  WALLACE  McGILL, 

Official  Editok 
And  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  Correspondence  of  the K.  B  of  the 
A    II  P.  H.  E.  &  (!.  I.  A.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


;•        Copies  of   this   pamphlet  may  be   hail  from  t  lie    editor  by  send- 
ing sufficient  postage  for  their  transmittal. 
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The  Kansas  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Elocution. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  CONGRESS  ST., 

.     .     On  Electric  Car  Line,     .     . 

LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 


Thislnstitution  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Kansas  by  the  Kansas 
Conservatory  Co..  in   1872,  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of 
seven  trustees. 

Professor  A.  B.  BROWN,  President. 

The  present  Corps  of  Teachers  consists  of  Miss  (VI.  A.  Hender- 
son, Principal:  and  MissM.  M.  Oneel,  Mrs.  M.  Teale  and 
D.  Wallace   McCMI,   Associate  Instructors.    All  branches  taught. 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  MANDOLIN  and  GUITAR,  Specialties 

For  particulars  address  either  the  President,  the  Principal,  or 
any  of  the  above-named  Instructors.  • 


This  Conservatory    was   founded    to  develop    the    system  of 
instruction  contained  in 

Brown's  Prismatic  Charts  of  Music  and  Elocution. 

The  most  consise,  accurate,  and  consistent  presentation  of 
the  several  branches  bearing"  upon  the  science  and  art  of 
music  and  elocution  yet  produced. 

y»  /SS4  f/ie  ^oard  of  ZTrustecs  a/acted  2>.  2f/a//aoe  97?c&i7/  to  tAo 
^^rofossorsAt/j  of  y/fus/ca/  XT/iaorj/,  Composition,  and  &*sj/c/ioto&y, 
iv/i/c/i  /josttion   Ao  sttt't  Aotds, 

N.  B.— Lovers  of  music  should  interest  themselves  in  Wallace 
McGill's  original  gangs:  "My  Trust  in  Heaven  and  in  Thee."  "Baby 
Hoy."  and  "Little  Blue  Eyes."  The  latter  being  sent  free  with  "Baby 
Boy."  Price  of  each  song  15  cents,  or  the  two  for  25  cents.  Order  di- 
rect from  Wallace  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Fall  term  begins  September  5.  1899.    For  further  information 
or.  catalog,  address  Miss  Mary  Henderson, 

Or  Pkof.  Wallace  McGill.  -J06  5th  Ave..  Leavenworth.  Kan 
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O.    W.    M.,    EDITOR. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kansas  Branch  Association  is  pleased  in 
being-  able  to  offer  so  much  interesting-  information 
to  the  friends  of  the  American  Blind  Peoples' 
Higher  Education  movement.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  address  of  Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson  "Pro- 
posed Methods  ot  Educating  the  Blind,"  delivered 
Thursday  evening,  October  6,  1898,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  immediate 
action,  which  was  advocated  in  the  address.  The 
relation  of  the  association  to  the  public  is  set  forth 
in  the  general  invitation  given  on  pages  4  and  5. 
All  friends  of  education  should  read  the  statement 
carefully. 

Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  Prismatic 
Chart  System  of  Instruction  mentioned  on  pages  2 
and  6,  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  teachers,  and 
the  Blickensderfer  Typewriter  mentioned  on  pages 
15  and  16.  The  machine  recommends  itself  to  all 
blind  people,  and  to  all  other  persons  whoCdesire 
extreme  speed  combined  with  durability  in  one  ma- 
chine of  such  weight  that  it  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  with  as  much  ease  as  a  hand  satchel. 
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The  present  writer  owns  one  of  these  typewriters, 
vouches  for  the  correctness  of  the  above,  and  will 
he  pleased  to  furnish  additional  information  to  any- 
one on  application. 

D.  Wallace  McGill,  Editor, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


I  in- Hat  ion  to  the  Sighted  Friends  of  the  Blind,  to  /Je- 
rome Members  of  the  American   Blind  Peoples 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

This  national  movement  among-  the  blind  and 
their  sighted  friends  is  for  a  practical  end.  It  seeks 
to  secure  from  Congress,  State  Legislatures  and 
Benevolent  Individuals  of  Wealth,  an  Educational 
Fund  to  be  used  in  giving  to  capable  blind  persons 
a  higher,  broader  and  more  practical  education  than 
can  be  had  under  existing  facilities.  The  need  of 
such  education  is  fully  set  forth  in  Rev.  Wilson's 
address  given  in  this  pamphlet.  The  blind  must 
earn  their  living  bv  brain  rather  than  muscle,  and 
this  requires  thorough  preparation. 

Both  the  masses  of  the  people  and  congress  are 
ignorant  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  and 
while  usually  underrating,  they  occasionally  over- 
rate these  capabilities,  and  in  either  case,  the  error 
works  an  injury  to  an  already  unfortunate  class  of 
people.  Both  congress  and  the  public  must  be  edu- 
cated to  a  true  conception,  and  to  do  this  the  Amer- 
ican Association  was  organized. 

Prior  to  the  fourth  annual  convention,  the  mem- 
bership consisted  of  the  regular,  or  voting  members, 
and  the  honorary — the  former  being  the  blind,  and 
the  latter  being  the  sighted  friends  of  the  move- 
ment. As  thus  arranged,  the  former  paid  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar,  while  the  latter  paid,  merely, 
the  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar  which  conferred  perm- 
anent membership.'  But  during  the  fourth  annual 
convention  the  rules  were  changed  so  that  both 
blind  and  sighted  persons  are  now  eligible  to  either 
class  of  membership,  under  like  condition.  Any 
person  becoming  a  member  of  either  class,  must 
have  interest,' and  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  movement,  and  the  name,  and  the  address  of  all 
members  must  be  sent  to  the  Recording  Secretary, 
and  all  honorary  members  receive  an  official  certifi- 
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cate  of  their  membership  signed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Recording  Secretary  at  present  is  D.  Wallace 
McGill,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Persons  interested  in  the  destiny  of  this  asso- 
ciation should  correspond  with  any  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  given. on  pages  14  and  15, 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  all  such  persons  are  respect- 
fully invited  and  urged  to  become  members.  The 
voting  members  have  the  future  of  the  association 
in  their  hands  bv  means  of  the  Voting  Bulletin,  or 
circular,  distributed  to  all  the  voting-  members  an- 
nually. 

Persons  invited  to  become  honorary  members 
desire  to  know  in  what  way  their  membership  is  to 
aid  the  cause.  This  is  a  normal  feeling,  and  in  re- 
sponse, it  may  be  staled  that  the  assistance  given 
is  both  great  and  essential.  The   public  must  be 

educated.  The  sighted  friends  of  the  blind  can 
best  accomplish  this  purpose.  They  can  give  pres- 
tige to  the  movement  and  enable  the  association  to 
carry  the  cause  successfully  to,  and  through  con- 
gress. The  fact  that  every  honorary  member  pays 
the  fee  of  one  dollar,  gives  influence  to  the  honorary 
membership  that  it  could  not  otherwise  acquire.  If 
no  fee  was  to  be  charged  thousands  of  names  could 
be  secured  by  the  mere  asking,  and  a  membership 
of  this  sort,  no  matter  how  extensive,  would  be  of 
no  value.  The  association  is  preparing  to  petition 
congress  for  an  educational  fund,  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  names  of  all  members  will  be  subscribed. 

The  membership  fees,  while  being  a  test  of  in- 
terest, are  still  helpful,  and  are  used  in  publishing 
needed  literature.  The  officials  work  without  pay. 
Any  person  into  whose  hands  this  pamphlet  falls  is 
respectfully  urged  to  carefully  read  the  information 
presented.  If  the  movement  is  found  to  be  credit- 
able and  practicable,  all  such  persons  are  urged  to 
become  members. 

D.  Wallace  McGill. 

♦First  Assistant  Secretary  of  Correspondence 

of  the  Kansas  Branch   Association, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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Brown's  Prismatic  Charts  of  Music  and  Elocution. 
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The  Kindred  Sciences  of  Musicand  Elooution.  Developed  from 
Consistent  First  Principles.  Presented  in  Nine  Charts  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted in  Prismatic  Symbols.  The  Chart  System  in  addition  to  being  a 
utiflc  textof  unexcelled  worth,  is  highly  meritorious  as  a  work  of 
art  Inspiring  both  the  juvenile  student  and  the  connoisseur  by  the  gen- 
ius of  its  arrangement  and  coloration. 

In  a  word,  this  Chart  system  of  instruction  presents  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  subjects  treated,  in  the  briefest  form  and  clear- 
est and  simplest  symbolism;  a  method  of  ryhtbmic  counting  and 
application  of  color  to  pitch,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  study  of 
both  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  development  of  song  from  the  pros 
ody  of  speech,  written  in  Syllabic  Notation— a  simplified  method  of 
Tonic  Sol-Fa.  In  this  work  the  voice  is  studied  as  the  model  instru- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  musical  expression,  as  well  as  orthoepy, 
song  and  oratory,  developed  from  its  physiology. 

From  the  many  favorable  notices  of  this  work,  we  have  selected 
the  following  from  Chicago's  most  eminent  critic  and  teacher,  and  the 
world's  renowned  violin  virtuose: 

•':.'10  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  Nov.  10,  1890. 
Rev.  Robert  Brown: 

Dear  Sir:— From  the  entirely  too  cursory  examination  I  have  been 
able  to  give  your  Charts,  1  can  only  commend  them  in  a  general  way. 
for  their  ingenuity,  and  lor  their  obvious  utility  in  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  music  pupils  a  wider  range  of  ideas  upon  musical  subjects 
than  they  usually  get;  and  for  the  service  they  are  likely  to  be  in  as- 
sisting them  iu  arriving  at  clearer  defiinitions  and  better  classification 
than  they  generally  get  from  their  study  of  music.  Your  use  of  the 
Tonic-sol-fa  ideas  strikes  me  as  very  wise,  and  the  notion  of  introducing 
harmony  in  singing  classes  is  particularly  admirable. 

Hoping  your  labors  may  find  the  reward  which  the  ingenuity  no  less 
than  the  positive  value  of  the  ideas  deserves,    I  am  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly,  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS." 

'Having  visited  the  Kansas  Conservatory  and  examined  Brown's 
Prismatic  Charts  of  Music  and  Elocution,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  speak  of  their  great  excellence.  Their  magnitude,  beauty  of  work- 
manship and  exhaustive,  original  and  exact  statements  surpass  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.  Their  adoption  as  text-books  will  revolutionize 
original  and  exact  statements  surpass  anything  I  have  yet  seen.  Their 
adoption  as  text-books  will  revolutionize  present  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  especially  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  rhythm— the  very  soul  of 
expression— yet  so  generally  omitted  or  but  partially  presented  in  most 
works  of  elementary  instruction.  ED.  REMENY1. 


For  additional  information  on  the  matters  here  presented  ad- 
dress either  Professor  A.  B.  Brown,  Manhattan,  or  D.Wallace  McGilll 
Eeavenworth,  Kansas,  recording  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  and 
G.  I.  Association. 

N.  B.— A  second  and  improved  edition  of  "33rou>n  's  SPr/smattc 
C/iarts"  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers  and  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery in  two  weeks. 

The  following-  address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
I.  A.  Wilson,  Thursday  evening-,  October  6th,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  and  G.  I.  A.: 

PROPOSED    METHOD    OF    EDUCATING    THE    BLIND. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  present  anything  new  or  original.  Every  side  of 
the  question  has  been  given  and  thoroughly  discus- 
sed, and  the  power  to  determine  it  now  rests  with 
the  individual  opinions  of  the  blind.  When  every 
intelligent  sightless  person  has  studied  this  problem, 
and  arrived  at  a  satisfactor}7  conclusion,  it  is  only 
through  the  public  expression  of  such  opinions  that 
a  definite  and  fixed  method  of  higher  training  can 
be  determined.  In  discussing  any  great  problem 
there  may  be  appending  features  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  main  thesis — so 
with  the  question  before  us. 

When  considering  the  welfare  of  the  blind  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  reason  why 
we  consider  it.  Blindness,  itself,  may  not  be  so 
great  a  barrier  as  the  cause  which  produces  it.  To 
study  a  matter  scientificalty  we  must  reason  it  from 
cause  to  effect.  It  has  been  my  observation,  both 
by  contact  and  investigation,  that  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the   blindness  is  caused  from  heredity,  and 
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by  a  various  incurable  blood  diseases.  In  a  lament- 
ably large  number  of  these  cases  not  only  the  physi- 
cal vision  is  destro}-ed  but  the  mental  powers  are 
also  impaired.  These  are  statistical  facts,  and  they 
have  much  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the  higher 
education  problem.  Another  fact  is  also  observable 
in  this  same  connection — not  all  blind  people  can  be- 
come professionals.  The  mind  of  the  sightless,  if 
normal,  is  like  the  averag-e  normal  mind  of  the  race. 
Like  those  who  see,  many  have  mechanical  propen- 
sities and  are  only  calculated  for  such  work;  and  no 
system  of  training,  whatever  its  magnitude  and 
character  may  be,  can  make  out  of  such,  successful 
professional  men  and  women.  The  blind  are  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  great  human  family,  and  represent 
every  grade  of  intelligence  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  Recognizing  that  in  the  sighted  portion  of 
the  race  comparatively  few  are  capable  of  receiving 
tbis  higher  culture,  it  is  a  safe  hypothesis  to  say, 

that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  blind  would  be 
benefitted  by  higher  training-.  The  need  of  higher 
education  is  obvious,  and  agreed  upon  by  all,  but 
the  system  to  be  used  in  obtaining  it  is  the  point  of 
variance.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  whatever 
system  is  selected  and  employed,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  system  for  the  minority.  The  education  of  the 
blind  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pleasure  and  accom- 
plishment, but  it  is  a  consequence  of  bread  and  but- 
ter to  the  majority.  The  per  cent  of  self-support- 
ing- blind  in  every  state  is  small.  This  fact  is  at- 
tributable to  three  principal  reasons  :  a  lack  of  abil- 
ity, a  lack  of  energ}r,  and  a  lack  of  advantage.  The 
responsibilit}'  of  the  first  two  reasons  rests  with  the 
individuals  themselves,  but  the  latter  cause  we  at- 
tribute to  a  deficiency  in  our  schools. 

In  Kansas,  we  realize  this  fact  most  forcibly, 
and  investigation  proves  it  to  be  the  same  in  other 
states.  To  succeed  thoroug-hly  the  sightless  must 
have  access  to  every  available  facility  for  acquiring 
mental  cultivation.  These  institutions,  as  they  are 
at  present,  placed  on  a  charitable  basis,  and  man- 
ipulated by  the  politics  of  the  state,  ostracize  the 
blind  from  many  such  facilities.  To  establish  a  na- 
tional college  on  this  same  basis  would  be  to  plunge 
these  people  deeper  into  that  intellectual  ostracism 
from  which  they  are  now  struggling  to  be  free.  The 
professional  walks  of  the  blind  are  with  the  sighted, 
and  their  education  should  be.  In  most  of  the  state 
schools  both  the  practical  and  social  sides  of  educa- 
tion are  omitted,  and  but  few  of  them  develop  spec- 
ial talent,  or  train  the  mind  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
students  to  compete  with  their  seeing-  rivals  in  the 
pursuits  of  life.  In  our  institutions  generally  only 
the  subjective  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed.  If 
the  objective  powers  of  the  mind  are  neglected,  it  of 
necessity  makes  one  narrow  and  unprogressive.  The 
intensification  of  the  reflective  and  deliberative 
powers  of  the  mind,  through  the  loss  of  sight,  which 
is  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  some,  is  quite  apt  to  be 
over  estimated.  The  mere  loss  of  sight  does  not 
lead  to  deep  or  active  thought.  In  the  present  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  blind  there  is  a  routine  through 
which  every  student  must  pass;  and  with  but  few 
exceptions,  this  routine  has  been  almost  avariable 
for  years.  The  advantages  of  our  institutions  in 
general    do  not   exceed   those   furnished   by  a  high. 

ool    course,  and    in  most  of  them  even  these 
but  erly  taught     Thus  inadequately  prepared 

for     the     ordinary      walks     of     life    the      gradu- 
ates are  sent  forth  to  compete  with   an  advancing 
Id.      Wit!i  these  facts,  as  they  are,    indisputable 
our  minds,  it  would  be  treason  to  the  higher 
ication  spirit,  to  think  of  establishing  a  national 
i:       ame  principle. 

.  ;<Vi  1,  either  from  a  national, 
:  standp<  i  the  most  practical  of  any  ot~ 

the   proposed    methods.     In   this  system  a   sum   of 
money  shall  be  appropriated  by  tl  neral  g*oy( 

ment,  distribi  commission,  or  otheroffici; 


L  for  1  ■    .  .  and  to  be  used  some- 

w  i  rwing  ra  inner.      To  pay  the  tui- 

tion of  any  qualified  blind  student  while  attending 
any    desii  etninary,   or   conservatory 

whi  lected.     To  pay  for  board  and  lodg- 

.  ac  lers,  and  to  otherwise  help  any  capa- 

availing  thems(  Ives  of  the 
educational  adva  The  characteristic 

a   of  this   method  is  that  the  individual  student 
has  as  broad  a  choice  of  schools  as  any  of  his  sighted 
lows.     If  he  desired  to  enter  his  own  state  Uni- 
t   himself  for   the  ministry  in  a  school 
eon  y   his  church,  or  complete  his  musical 

education  in  the  New  England,  or  other  conserva- 
tors pursue  any  specialty  at  any  place,  he  could 
and  the  scholarship  would  defray  the  expense, 
id  right  of   choice,  of  itself,  has  a  po> 
fully    liberalizing   influence  upon  the  mind  of  any 
student.      Beyond  this,  each  student  would  be  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  highest  possible  development  in 
his  particular  line.     Every  profession  would  be  ad- 
»le,  and   under  this  system  our  people  would 
eive  a  culture  and  a  polish,   and  a  dignity  which 
y    could   not  acquire   in  a  circumscribed  and  iso- 
lum  for  the  blind.     If  a  special  college  was 
ablished   and  liberally  supported    by   con- 
ation with  it  a  first  class  con- 
d,  it  would  be  almost  unrea- 
sonable to  to  offer  the  same  advantages  as 
univer  dited,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  and  quality  of  sight- 
students    would   not  justify  the  government  in 
•laying  so  many  highly  talented  professional  in- 
^gain,  in  an  isolated  school  t!  ould 

lose  that  practical  influence  which  they  would  re- 
ceive from  associating  with  the  hundreds  of  sighted 
students,  and  which  influence  is,  of  itself,  an  un- 
doubted inspiration.  But  above  all  these,  even 
though  the  special  college  could  be  provided  with  a 
corps  of  teachers  equally-  broad  and  capable  as  any, 
and  even  though  all  the  urged  deficiencies  could  be 
made  up  for,  the  greatest  hinderance  would  still  re- 
main. The  reputation  of  such  universities  as  the 
Leland  Stanford,  the  New  England  conservatory, 
and  others,  is  broad  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  people; 
and  a  diploma  from  such  seats  of  learning  is  a  guar- 
tee  wherever  presented.  How  long  would  a  special 
college  be  in  acquiring  such  prestige?  If  only  one 
or  two  students  desired  a  particular  study  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  employ  a  talened  teacher  for  so 
few  pupils.  The  idea  of  driving  all  the  students 
through  one  particular  curriculum  is  impractical. 
What  is  best  for  one  may  be  wholly  unsuited  for  an- 
other. Every  one  can  not  make  a  living  by  teach- 
ing mathematics,  music,  or  languages,  but  such  a 
one  might  succeed  in  the  lecture  field,  pulpit,  or  edi- 
torial chair.  The  education  of  the  blind  should  be 
practical.  We  want  them  to  earn  a  living,  to  be 
found  among  men  in  the  walks  of  life  and  not  in  the 
alms  houses  of  their  states.  One  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Scholarship  Fund  is  that  only  a 
few  could  or  would  improve  it.  Might  not  the  same 
objection  be  urged  against  the  special  college  plan? 
We  must  not  misconstrue  the  function  of  a  college, 
it  is  not  to  create  new  brains,  but  to  cultivate  what 
we  already  have.  If  the  sightless  can  not  compete 
with  the  sighted  in  the  schoolroom  how  can  they 
hope  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  life's  journey.  This 
brings  us  to  the  old  rock  again  upon  which  so  many- 
have  stranded — the  class  idea.  We  must  embark 
upon  life's  voyage  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  and 
why-  desire  to  float  in  a  separate  craft.  In  even- 
profession  of  life  it  is  only  a  few  who  rise  above 
mediocrity.  This  is  true  both  of  the  sighted  and 
the  sightless.  Among  the  many  hundreds  who 
graduate  annually  from  the  great  universities  of  our 
land  but  few  attain  to  eminence,  while  the  masses 
pursue  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  Opportunity 
alone  will  not  make  the  man,  it  requires  ability  with 
it.  With  equal  ability  but  unequal  advantage  the 
blind  can  not  compete  with   the  sighted.      This  is. 
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and  always  will  be  their  position  until  they  enter 
the  same  schools,  and  receive  the  same  training-  as 
those  who  see;  and  this  can  not  be  done  in  a  separ- 
ate colleg'e.  As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  take  the  blind 
who  are  now  succeeding-  in  life,  and  almost  without 
an  exception,  after  leaving  their  state  schools  they 
had  }ret  to  be  fitted  by  sighted  methods  for  the  po- 
sition they  occupy. 

The  Annex  System  differs  from  the  Scholarship 
Fund,  in  that  it  attempts  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  the  other  two  methods.      It  is  proposed,  by  the 
advocates  of  this  theory,  that  the  g-eneral  govern- 
ment shall  erect  upon  the  campus  of  some  desirable 
college  or  university,   dormatory,  library,  reading 
rooms,  and  other  necessary  building's,  and  that  every 
competent  graduate  from  the  state  institutions  be 
permitted  to  enter  it  for  higher  education.     In  this 
annex,  the  students  would  be  prepared  by  special 
readers  but  would  recite  with  the  seeing  students  in 
the  college  proper.     One  of  the  claimed  advantages 
of  this   system  is  that  the  blind  would  be  brought 
together  for  mutual  encouragement.       As  an  argu- 
ment ag-ainst  this  may  be  said,  that  getting  a  large 
number  together  in  this  way  would  be  apt  to  greatly 
strengthen  the  class  idea,   and  result  in  a  mutual 
discouragement.    By  educating  them  collectively,  it 
is  arg-ued,  one  boarding  house  can  be  established  for 
all,  one  large  tactile  library  can  be  provided  for  all, 
one  reader  can  read  for  many,  and   the   same  guide 
can  assist  many  at  once.   The  only  advantage  would 
seem  to  be  cheapness  and  personal  convenience,  and 
this  to  be  obtained  at  the  great  expense  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  right  of  selection.     If  any  method  ever 
succeeds  the  Scholarship  Fund  is  apt  to  be  it,  as  it 
is  most  easil}'  adapted  to   a    small    and    uncertain 
number  of  students.      Even  at  this  day    there   are 
blind    people    struggling    for    higher   education  in 
various  conservatories  and  colleges,  and  money  spent 
for  their  aid  would  not  be  squandered.     We  are  not 
sure  of  a  congressional   appropriation,    and  should 
not  hang-  the  success  of  this  movement  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  that  project  alone.     This  associa- 
tion has  a  primary  work  yet  to  perform.     In  the  pro- 
posed methods  for  obtaining  higher  education,  three 
plans  for  securing  the   necessary  funds  have  been 
elucidated.       First,    that    congress   appropriate    it. 
This  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national   school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Wash- 
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ber  of  the  states,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  solicit 
congress  to  esta  I  numerous  other  scholarships. 
Beginning  thus  in  a  small  way,  the  work  would 
easily  grow,  until  larger  appropriations  from  state 
and  national    legislatures  could    be  «  .  ■  ected, 

r   bequests   from  benevolent  persons  would  be 
received.      A  small   begij  st   b(        rim 

with  the  Scholarship  idea,  for  either  of  th< 
two  methods  would  require  large  sums  at  the 
ginning.  Some  of  the  larger  appropriations  might 
scrib/e  the  establishment  of  definite  annexes  to 
existing  schools,  or  might  even  prescribe  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  special  college.  This  kind  of  a 
beginning  is  qualified  to  secure,  in  the  course  of  its 

development  all  that  is  valuable  in  each  of  the 
methods.  No  steps  along-  these  lines  can  be  taken 
until  a  competent  board  of  trustees  has  been  estab- 
lished. Such  a  board  should  have  no  two  members 
from  the  same  state,  and  no  one  as  a  member  who 
has  not  already  demonstrated  high  capabilities.  If 
the  blind  people  of  America,  and  their  special  friends 
among  the  sighted,  are  unfitted  to  organize  and 
maintain  a  practical  association  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, it  is  to  be  doubted,  if  they  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  profit  by  advantage.  The  question  of 
higher  education  is  before  us,  and  the  time  is  near 
when  we  must  decide  it.  Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, .for  the  interests  of  thousands  are  involved 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  We  should  study 
this  question  carefully,  for  before  it  is  satisfactorily 
and  permanently  concluded,  both  time,  thought  and 
experience  are  needed.  In  the  true  spirit  of  fra- 
ternit}^  let  us  think  and  act,  laying  aside  all  selfish 
interests,  and  concede  to  whatever  proves  to  be  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  greatest  number. 

I.  A.  Wilson,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL, 

President  of  the  Board    of  Commissioners  for  immediate  action  by  the 
I?.  1'.  it.  E.  and  G.  X.  Association. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COHMISSION. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  taking-  some  definite  action  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  movement,  the  Ameri- 
can B.  P.  H.  E.  and  G.  [.  Ass'n  in  its  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion, resolved  us  follows: —  "That  a  board  of  seven  commis- 
sioners be  established  to  take  immediate  steps  to  fit  itself  for 
soliciting  and  administering  an  educational  fund.  No  two 
commissioners  shall  be  from  the  same  state,  and  no  person 
shall  serve  as  a  commissioner  who  is  not  a  blind  person  of 
thorough  education,  and  some  experience." 

After  the  endorsement  of  this  resolution  by  the  conven- 
tion, the  President,  Miss  Luretta  V.  Bloom,  of  Kansas, 
appointed  the  commissioners  as  follows:— 

Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  Lansing  summer   address.   Concord 
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Michigan,  Braille  Stereotyper  at  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  author  of  an    interesting  genealogical   work. 

Mr.  Burdtette  Edgett,  103  Cannon  St.  Poughkeepsie 
N.  Y.  Entertainer  and  Lecturer. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Shannon.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Indianapolis  School  for  the  Blind,  and  alumnus 
of  the  Metropolitan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  Chicago  111.  James  Building,  96,  room 
21.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ray,  Middletown,  Mo.  Attorney  at  Law. 

Mr.  Franz  J.  Dohmen,  Austin  Texas.  First  Honor  Man 
of  the  Class  of  Ninety  eight,  Texas  State  University. 

Mr.  D.  Wallace  McGill,  Leavenworth  Kansas.  Professor 
of  Musical  Theory  Composition,  and  Psychology,  at  the 
Kansas  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Elocution. 

N.  B.  For  further  information  concerning  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  immediate  Action,  see  the  addresses 
"Proposed  Methods  of  Educating  the  Blind"  and  "Methods  of 
Interesting  the  Blind,"  yiven  in  this  pamphlet.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  was  the  chief  fruit  of  the  Fourth 
Annunl  Convention,  and  puts  the  association  in  a  position  to 
do  valuable  work  along'  the  line  of  its  fundamental  aim. 

The  followin 
[cGill,  Wi 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,durii  raual  com 

Hon  i       .    B.  P.  H.  E.  and  G 

fHODS  AND    MEANS    i  ACHING    AM)    INT 

iya   THE  BtIND  PE(  I     ' '    ■  '■  v 

IN    HIGHER     EDUCATIO 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

1.  interest  justly  distributed.)    Pro 
William  James  of  Han  rsity  h< 
human  will  always  pursues  the  I  ■  I 

It  is  also  true  that  the  interest  of  the  ego,  logically 
conceive;!,   always  requires  the  ego  to  ■  or 

attainment  -  >r<>- 

Sidgwick  of  Cambridge  university,  Englai 
shows  that  ultimate  good  has  its  root  in  happin 
The  truth  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  that  each    ii 
vidua!  tends  to  seek  his  own  selfish  pie  ai 

is  only  as  he  becomes  more  enlightened  that  he 
that  his  selfishness  defeats  its  own  end.      rhe   en- 
htened  mind  knows  that  it  forms  but  a  par 
iscious   Life.      What  is  right  for  it,  is  right  I 
others  and  for  all.      Thus  it  learns  to  recognize 
its  own  interest,  the  greatest  possible  happiness  for 
all  sentient  life.      In  this  way,   extreme  unseli  - 
ness  is  still  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  n 
unselfish  person  is,  at  heart,  the  most  happy. 

2.  (  Variation  with  enlightenment.)  _  Self 
interest  in  the  enlightened  mind  is  noble  and  inspir- 
ing-; but  when  found  in  the  debauchery  of  ignorance 
is  disgusting  in  its  lack  of  wisdom.  The  principle 
is  this:  the  will  follows  what  it  feels  to  be  its  wel- 
fare, but  this  feeling,  if  not  sustained  by  high  in- 
telligence, is  usually  false,  and  short-sighted. 

3.  (The  educational  movement.).  If  we  wish 
to  interest  an  individual  in  our  project,  we  must  con- 
vince him  that  his  connection  with  the  association 
will  prove  a  source  of  -pleasure  to  him.  He  must 
feel  a  personal  satisfaction  in  the  work,  or  he  can 
not  help  us.  The  axiom  of  justice  relates  to  the 
distribution   of  value,  and  requires  that  it  be  pro- 

tionally  divided  among  the  producers  of  it.  This 
has  its  root  in  the  moral  recognition  of  self  interest. 
We  must  study  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal,  and  so  act  as  not  to  defeat  it.     No  man 

should   be  asked  to  pay  a  cent,  unless?  provision  is 

made  to  give  him  in  return  an  equivalent  amount  or 
pleasure. 

4  (  The  Voting  Bulletin.  )  These  principles 
undouhedly  underlie  the  advisability  of  issuing  the 
\  oting  Bulletin  as  authorized  by  this  association  in 
'97.  There  is  a'lwavs  a  pleasure  in  act  ion-  -a  mi  in 
participation.  Let  each  individual  feel  that  he  .s 
an  intelligent  force  in  the  general  movement  aim 
the  mere  Contemplation  of  the  fact  will  beget  pleas- 
ure and  interest,  coming  through  a  sense  ol  power 
and  importance. 
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5.  (Pre-requisites  of  interest.  \  If  interest  is 
to  be  awakened  and  sustained,  at  least  three  condi- 
tions, must  be  met:  the  interested  party  must .have 
knowledge  of  the  enterprise,  active  participation  Iii 
it.  and  must  he  shown  that  it  is  creditable,  practi- 
cable, within  his  reach  financially,  and  not  opposed 
to  his  other  interests.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
analyze  these  conditions,  partly  in  reverse  order. 
Any  benevolent  or  educational  movement  iscredit- 
le.  And  this  might  be  (reeh  admitted  by  persons 
who  doubted  the  practicability  of  particular  move- 
ments. But  v  hen  Lhe  practicability,  of  a  movement 
is  doubted,  hearty  co-operation  ean  not  be  expected 
as  no  one  likes  to  be  associated  with  a  lost  or  dying- 
cause.  The  association  must  keep  a  practical  end 
clearly  in  view,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  prove  its 
practicability  by  actual  results. 

(>.  i  The  financial  system.)  To  carry 
work,  the  association  must  have  some  money 
financial  system  attempts  to  meet  this  need. 
members  of  the  association  arc  either  directly  or  in- 
directly benefited  by  the  association,  whether  it  be 
in  passing1  pleasure,  or  ultimate  good,  they  should 
-pay  for  it.     Something-  for  nothing-  is  unwise. 

7.       The   annual   dues   and   the  option.)     It  is 
believed  that  the  dues  of  one  dollar  a  year  is  not  out 
of  reach  of  any  member  who  has  friends.      No  one 
can  pay  unless  he  has  the  means;   and  it  is  not  good 
policy,  or  good  conduct  to  burden  any  person  with  a 
financial  obligation   beyond  his  existing-  resources, 
unless  you  provide  a  way  by  which  he  can  earn  the 
OUnt.      Duties  beyond'  ones  power  discourage  the 
.id,  and  weakens  the  character.     These  principles 
form  the  basis  of  the  option   described  in  our  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  the  financial  system— 
that  is,  if  a  member  can  not  pay  his  dues  out  of  his 
own  earnings,  he  can  satisfy  the  obligation  by  se- 
curing one  honorary  member  with  the  accompany- 
ing  fee  of  one  dollar — thus  doing  this   amount  of 
work  for  the  association.   The  association  can  never 
wisely  abandon  this  option,  because  through  it  alone 
is    the  work  placed   in  reach  of  those  who,  while 
thoroughly  appreciating  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
ject, are  yet  unprepared  to  earn  a  living,  or  at  least 
a  surplus  above  a  living. 

8.  (Conflicting  interests. )  If  a  work  is  credi- 
table, practicable,  and  within  a  persons  reach  finan- 
cially, it  can  scarcely  be  opposed  to  his  other  inter- 
ests, unless  his  time  and  energy  are  both  consumed 
in  other  equally  noble  enterprises;  and  in  this  case 
there  can  be  no  discredit. 

9.  (Knowledge  and  action. )  Turning-  now  to 
practical  methods  of  dealing  fairly  with  those  mem- 
bers whose  interests  have  been  awakened,  we  see 
that  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us  depends 
first,  upon  their  ability  to  obtain  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  by  the  association  both  in  and  out  of  con- 
vention, and  second,  upon  the  facilities  established 
for  their  active  participation  in  the  movements 
taken. 

10.  (The  great  problem.)  The  blind,  as  a 
rule,  are  economically  poor.  This  fact  furnishes 
both  the  object  and  the  difficulty  of  the  organiza- 
tion. If  they  were  rich,  they  might  attend  any  of 
many  existing  universities,  without  bothering  an}- 
legislative  body.  But  we  are  poor,  and  therein  is 
the  problem  of  the  association.  Most  of  those  mem- 
bers who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  meet, 
ing  are  financially  unable  to  attend  the  conventions- 

11.  (Confusion  in  the  convention.)  Even 
those  who  do  attend,  find  but  little  chance  to  obtain 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  either  said  or  done, 
or  its  import.  So  noticeable  is  this,  at  times,  that 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion, a  number  of  the  officials  who  had  been  present 
all  the  time,  and  whose  duties  were  materially  ef- 
fected by  the  actions  taken,  were  unconscious  of 
some  of  the  leading  provisions  relative  to  the  Vo- 
ting Bulletin;  and  yet  these  matters  had  been  under 
discussion  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before 
action  was  taken.       When  the  Recording  Secretary 
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w  attention  to  the  provisions  there  was  notice- 
able  surprise.       A    similar   confusion  followed  the 

ml  annual  convention,  and  in  each  case  resulted 
from  an  intermixture  of  committee  and  convention 
work  on  the   one  hand,  and   from  turmoil  of  debate 

on  the   other.  . 

12  (Conclusion  to  be  drawn.)  I  he  rhetoric 
of  debate  tends  to  confuse  rather  than  promote  clear 
thinking  In  a  three  or  four  days  convention  where 
each  aspires  to  express  himself,  there  is  but  little 
chance  for  deliberate  action.  Papers,  addresses, 
and  points  of  discussion  to  be  appreciated,  must  be 
printed  and  distributed  among-  the  members. 

1  3  (Need  of  more  literature.  )  If  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  interest  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
■  our  cause,  we  must  publish  and  distribute  more  ex- 
planatory literature.  It  is  true,  the  association  is 
bold  back  in  this  respect  by  insufficiency  of  money. 
14  (Private  donations.)  Those  who  contrib- 
ute information  should  at  the  same  time  donate 
sufficient  money  to  publish  a  small  edition  of  the 
paper  or  address.  In  this  way  the  address  "Our 
National  Movement"  was  published.  Miss  Utz- 
singer's  essay  on  the  blind.  "A  link  in  the  gulden 
chain"  was  similarly  put  in  reach  of  ail.  These 
publications  have  done  a  vast  amount  ol  good  for 
the  movement.  They  show  real  interest  and  the 
right  spirit. 

IS.  (Siource  of  reward.)  It  is  a  real  satisfac- 
tion to  see  ones  own  thought  and  work  in  print,  and 
the  pleasure  thus  experienced  is  full  reward  lor  the 
money  donated.  The  Recording  Secretary  has  long 
felt  the  value  of  this  line  of  development,  and  has 
solicited  donations  from  many  of  the  contributing 
members.  It  is  reasonable  to  request  an  individual 
to  donate  money  for  the  publication  ol  his  own  work 
for  the  literature  if  meritorous  will  have  monumen- 
tal value. 

16  (The  rich  against  the  poor.)  This  sug- 
gests a  point  of  justice.  It  might  be  1  bought  that 
the  system  of  private  donations,  would  place  the 
leadership  of  the  association  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  to  the  neglect  of  the  poor.  But  in  this  move- 
ment none  are  noticeably  rich  and  only  a  lew  are 
financially  independent,  therefore,  we  can  not  h 
the  malignancy  of  the   cry   "The  rich   against  the 

poor."  The  whole  spirit  of  the  movement  is  to  aid 
those  who  desire  education  but  are  unable  to  pay 
for  it. 

17.  (Suppressed  wisdom.)  Further,  it  might 
be  urged  that,  according  to  this  system  of  se- 
lection, the  wisest  intellects  might  fail  of  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves.  Against  this,  it 
is  my  experience  that  no  one  connected  with  the 
movement  has  shown  much  originality,  and  each  of 
the  leading  thoughts  have  been  put  forth  and  de- 
fended by  many  individuals.  No  idea  of  much  im- 
portance will  long  remain  concealed,  and  the  cause 
will  not  suffer  in  this  direction. 

18.  (Noble  ideas.)  There  is  no  right-of-prop- 
erty  in  ideas.  No  man  has  the  right  to  say,  this 
idea  is  mine;  and  I  refuse  to  express  it  unless  I  am 
rewarded.  Great  ideas  are  divine  in  their  essence, 
and  eternal  in  their  persistence  and  being,  in  both 
directions.  Any  intellect  finding  so  divine  a  visitor 
knocking  at  its  "door,  is  both  blessed  and  rewarded 
by  the  presence.  The  brain  does  not  produce 
1  bought,  as  the  liver  produces  bile.  Let  it  be  clearly 
set  down,  that  the  reward  a  member  has  a  right  to 
seek  is  not  for  the  thought,  but  for  the  money  do- 
nated to  express  the  thought. 

V).  (Attractive  publications.)  If  our  pamph- 
let-literature is  to  accomplish  much,  it  must  be  got- 
ten! up  in  such  a  form  as  to  catch  the  eve,  and  hold 
the  attention.  The  title  page  should  be  decorated 
with  the  portrait  of  the  author,  and  the  secretary 
in  soliciting  donations  has  kept  this  in  mind. 
There  is  no  vanity  in  tlm  act,  it  is  the  purest  wis- 
dom, if  we  wish  to  achieve  success. 


20.  (The  sighted  friends  of  the  blind.)  If  you 
wish  either  to  reach  or  interest  the  blind,  you  must 
reach  and  interest  their  sighted  companions.  These 
friends  frequently  do  all  the  reading,  and  the  greater 
l>art  of  the  thinking  for  their  blind  associates. 
Through  the  sighted  you  ran  reach  the  blind. 
Through  the  sighted,  you  can  interest  the  blind  and 
stimulate  them  to  action. 

21.  (The  annual  bulletin.)  If  a  long,  dry  look- 
ing report  of  each  convention  were  to  be  published 
it  would  be  read  by  but  few,  and  would  not  serve 
to  interest  any  one  not  previously  interested;  and 
yet  this  information  must  be  brought  to  public  no- 
tice some  way.  Our  bulletins  must  be  made  attrac- 
tive by  interspersing  among  the  dryer  portions  pic- 
tures and  biographies  of  contributing  members  and 
other  statements  of  information  calculated  to  guide 
the  sighted  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  blind, 
and  the  blind  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their  capa- 
bilities and   difficulties  in  relation  to  the  sighted. 

22.  (  The  question  of  cost.  )  These  reports 
will  cost  money.  And  unless  we  can  secure  means 
I  fail  to  see  success  ahead.  For  some  years,  the 
philanthropists  of  the  United  States  have  annually 
donated  for  educational  purposes  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  During  the  last  ten  years,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  has  been  thus  given 
which  demonstrates  the  great  public  spirit  of  our 
fellow  countrymen.  Will  it  be  possible  for  our  asso- 
ciation to  receive  an  endowment  that  will  give  it 
some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  be  used 
in  publishing  the  much  needed  literature? 

23.  (  The  association  a  monument.  )  The 
present  movement  should  continue  for  centuries  to 
deal  with  pertinent  problems  in  each  generation. 
Its    bulletins    should   be    read    in  every  intelligent 

» household  in  this  broad  commonwealth.  The  in- 
formation they  contain  is  of  interest  to  all.  We  do 
not  work  for  the  blind  alone,  but  for  their  sighted 
friends  who  mourn  over  the  misfortune.  The  motto 
of  my  class  was,  *'Ne  Cede  Malis"  and  the  whole 
movement  is  a  logical  effort  to  practicalize  the 
thought. 

24.  (A  personal  incident.  )  It  was  but  a  few 
months  ago  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a 
high  class  fami^of  more  than  average  culture  and 
means,  but  who  had  blundered  with  reference  to 
the  education  of  one  member.  Among  the  several 
children,  there  was  a  young  lady  then  at  her  matur- 
ity, whose  education  had  been  neglected.  Since 
her  third  year,  her  sight  had  been  defective;  and 
while  she  could  see  sufficiently  to  read  a  little,  she 
had  been  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools  with 
her  sisters. 

25.  (The  asylum  lie.)  Do  you  ask  why  this 
person  was  not  sent  to  the  state  school  for  the 
blind?  I  will  tell  you.  These  schools  have  the 
reputation  of  being  mere  asylums  in  which  blind 
children  can  be  placed  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
at  least  teinporari! y.  We  must  break  down  this  lie, 
the  conditions  leading  to  it,  and  the  evils  resulting' 

from  its  propogation.  Aside  from  isolated  families, 
large  classes  of  the  people  have  no  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  educational  facilities  for  the  blind,  or 
the  capabilites  of  the  educated  blind  as  useful 
members  of  society. 

26.  (Calamities  general  to  the  community.) 
Calamities  do  not  fall  upon  individuals;  and  when 
they  appear  to  do  so,  the  vibrations  of  the  shock 
strike  every  other  individual  in  the  community. 
This  is  Altruism.  When  I  raise  my  voice  in  solici- 
tation for  this  movement,  it  is  not  for  the  blind 
alone,  but  for  a  high  and  noble  interest  of  every 
right  minded  inhabitant  of  this  great  country. 

27.  (The  great  appeal.).     Now  may  some  able 

and  benevolent  person  hear  me  in  this  most  earnest 
appeal.  Who  shall  it  be?  Who  will  donate  a  suffic- 
ient fund  to  endow  this  association?  Who  will  lend 
a  hand  to  the  publication  of  the  valuable  data  being- 
gathered?       We  do  not  make  this  appeal    for    the 


blind  alone,  but  for  their  friends,  and  the  latter  are 
quite  as  numerous  as  our  countrymen.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  giving-,  and  a  laudable  ambition  in  build- 
ing- for  ourselves  permanent  monuments  in  the 
world  of  bevevolence.  Something  for  nothing  is 
not  asked.  And  the  portraits  and  brief  biographies 
of  those  who  donate  to  this  fund,  will  be  given 
places  of  honor  in  the  bulletins  published.  Let 
some  friend  of  humanity  think  deeply  over  these 
matters. 

28.  (Problem  of  participation.)  The  dues  of 
the  members  will  assist  in  paying  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  association,  but  the  willingness  with 
which  the}'  will  be  paid,  depends  upon  what  the  as- 
sociation does  in  return.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  our  members  the}*  must  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  a  direct  way  in  all  the  general  actions 
taken  by  the  association.  This  necessitates  some 
system  of  voting  by  mail. 

29.  (Salient  facts.)  A  several  day's  conven- 
tion can  accomplish  but  little  work;  and  the  dele- 
gates forming  it  represent  their  own  wills  and  opin- 
ions rather  than  the  will  and  opinions  of  those  who 
send  them.  A  convention  is  useful,  however,  and 
any  intelligent  delegate  secures  a  high  social  pleas- 
ure, and  valuable  experience  by  being  in  attendance. 
Since  many  cannot  afford  to  come,  some  urge  that 

the  association  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  dele- 
gates, out  of  the  dues  and  other  funds  collected  from 
the  members;  but  this  would  require  much  more 
money  than  the  association  could  collect,  and  would 
aiso  involve  an  injustice  since  the  chief  benefits  of 
attending  a  convention  are  personal  to  tue  dele- 
gates; and  could  not  he  construed  as  remuneration 
lor  others  who  paid  the  expenses  of  these  delegates. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  formal  representative  sys- 
tem he  established  and  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  delegates,  not  paid,  the  whole  movement  would 
be  localized,  and  distant  members  would  lose  their 
interest.  We  may  escape  all  these  difficulties,  how- 
ever, as  the  work  of  the  association  can  be  carried 
on  just  as  acuratelv,  more  deliberately,  and  more 
economically  by  voting  circulars  and  explanatory 
bulletins,  than  by  conventions  of  selected  delegates, 

Sii.  (The  evil  of  reactions.  )  I  stand  firmly  on 
the  platform  that  defends  the  voting  by  mail.  And 
1  tell  you  now,  if  this  association  reacts  from  its 
decision  of  ninety-seven,  and  abandons  rather 
than  improve  its  wise  policy  in  tin's  connection,  it 
invites  disorganization  and  defeat,  deserves  both, 
and  will  have  but  few  mourners  at  its  grave. 

31.  (The  age  of  printing.  )  The  present  civ- 
ilization is  far  more  influenced  by  written  than  by- 
spoken  language.  While  the  author  readies  mill- 
ions, the  orator  appeals  to  but  thousands. 

32.  (Conclusion*— Method  of  reaching  and  in- 
teresting the  blind   )      I   have  spoken   thus  long  of 
the  methods  of  interesting   the   blind  because  of  its 
fundamental  importance.   If  we  wish  either  to  reach 
or  interest    any  class  of  people,  we    must  establish 
and  maintain  a  creditable  association.      When  such 
has  Ween   established,  it   will,  by   its  mere  intrinsic 
worth,  attract,  friends,  as  the  electric  spark  attracts 
in  sect  life.       We   must   be   progressive  rather  than 
reactionary;   and  after  a  given    held  of   thought  has 
been  canvassed   and   decisions  reached,  these  decis- 
ions must  he  permitted  to  stand.      We  must  proceed 
carefully,  though  rapidly   to  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems  involved   in    the   movement.     If  we   move 
back  and  forward  over  the  same  ground,  doing,  and 
undoing   without  accomplishing  anything,  we  will 
gain  and  merit    the    disrespect  of  business  men  and 
women.      This  is  why  I  have  spoken  with  such  linn- 


ness  when  speaking  relative  to  the  voting  bv  mail 
'  his  decision  was  reached  after  much  deliberation 
and  discussion,  both    in   convention  and   l 

:;£      i;"l;"|1'     *ft  «  "ow  proceed  aYonce  to 
st,Mish  a  board  oi    trustees  to  solicit  and  admin- 
ster  an  educational  fund.   The  fand  may  come  from 
-,,0,-ess.  th.  stat,  legislatures,  or  fron    „ri "it  e    „ 

ra^ 
s    ate  the  practical  characteroi  the  movement-  and 
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I 


^  V  1  Preamble. -We  the  undersign, 
blind  people  of  America  and  our 
sighted  friends;  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  a  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  blind,  in  order  to  or- 
ganize into  a  compact  body,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 

JJAME    .VXD    OBJECT. 

Section  1.         This     association 

shall  be  known  as  -The  American 
Blind  Peoples'  Higher  Education 
and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.      The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  to  bring  about   the 
establishment  of  all  necessary  facil- 
ities for  the  higher  and   more   thor-  j 
ough  education    for    the  blind,  and  | 
for"  their   greater   independence  and 
general    Welfare.      To    this    end  it 
shall  exist  as  an  organizing  nucleus 
for  the  cultured  blind    of    America. 
Clause  2.       It    shall    establish, 
guide   and    amalgamate    branch  as- 
sociations   among     its  members    m 
each  of  the  various  states. 

Clause  3.  It  shall  encourage  its 
members  to  hold  meetings  making 
it  a  popular  movement. 

Clause  4.  It  shall  provide  for 
and  hold  annual  conventions,  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  intelligence  of 
its  members  and  friends. 

Clause  5.  It  shall  discuss  plans 
and  methods,  and  formulate  state- 
ments, bills  and  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  congress  or  to  the  various 
state  legislatures,  or  to  both  for  the 
full  realization  of  its  purposes. 

ARTICLE  II. 
membership   and  financial 

SYSTEM. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of 
this  association  shall  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  regnant  and  honorary. 
2.  The  voting  or  regnant 
members  of  this  association  shall 
consist  of  persons  either  blind  or 
sighted  who  are  chosen  by  the  as- 
sociation or  a  committee  on  mem- 
Ibership  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  pay  the  annual  dues  as  per- 

|  sci'U 

gECl    :;.     The  honorary   members 
of' this    association    shall  consist  of  I 
[those  friends  of  the   movement  who 
pay  the  initiation   fee  of  one  dollar, 
l^d  pledge  themselves  to  take  a  rea- 
sonable   interest    in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Sec.    I-      Any  person  becoming  a 
regUant  member  of  this   association 
thereby    pledges   himself  to  agitate 


the  question  of  higher  education  for 
the  blind  whenever  an  opportunity 
may  offer,  to  interest  others  in  the 
movement  and  to  secure  additional 

members. 

» 

Sec.  5.  Every  regnant  member 
shall  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
amount  of  one  dollar  each  year;  but 
shall  nave  the  option  to  pay  either 
in  cash  or  to  obtain  one  honorary 
member  with  the  accompanying  fee. 

Sec  0.  All  money,  or  other  value 
paid  into  the  treasury,  aside  from 
that  mentioned  in  section  rive,  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  list  of  donations; 
and  the  record  shall  be  so  kept  that 
full  credit  shall  be  given  to  each 
person  thus  aiding  the  cause. 

Sec.  7.  Branch  associations  may. 
be  organized  in  various  localities  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion; but  all  members  of  the  branch 
associations  shall  be  members  of  the 
national  association;  and  all  mem- 
bership fees  aside  from  those  men- 
tioned in  section  five  of  this  article, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  branch  association  collecting 
them. 

Clause  -•  Where  no  branch  as- 
sociation exists,  all  fees  and  other 
money  must  be  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  national  association. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OFFICERS. 

SsctiON  1.  The  officers  of  this 
association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Offic- 
ial Editor.  Said  officers  shall  con- 
stitute an  executive  committee  to 
act  for  the  association  when  not  in 
session. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1.  The .  officers 
of  this  association  shall  be  elected 
for  terms  of  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  qualified. 

Clause  2.  A  plurality  shall 
elect. 

Clause  3.  The  officers  shall  en- 
ter upon  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties immediately  on  being  notified 
of  their  election. 

Sec.  3.  These  officers  shall  be 
selected  from  among  the  blind  or 
those  educated  as  such. 

Clause  2.  Their  duties  shall  be 
as  usual  for  such  officers  in  like  as- 
sociations. 

Sec  4.  Clause  1.  The  officers 
of  the  branch  associations  shall 
stand  as  assistants  to  those  of  the 
general  association,  and  shall  be  in- 
structed by  them. 


Clause  2.  Shall  have  as  then- 
duties  the  carrying  out  of  the  work 
of  the  general  association  within 
the  particular  locality. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

ANNUAL      CONVENTION    AND    VOTING. 

Section  1.  All  regnant  mem- 
bers of  this  association  shall  be  in- 
vited to  attend  its  annual  conven- 
tions and  to  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness transactions  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  All  questions  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  association  shall  come 
up  for  discussion  in  these  conven- 
tions, and  shall  be  voted  upon  by 
the  members  present. 

Sec  3.  A  voting  bulletin  shall 
be  issued  within  two  weeks  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible 
and  a  copy  sent  to  each  regnant 
member. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  shall  be 
requested  to  look  in  all  arguments 
on  all  points  presented  in  the  bulle- 
tin, to  weigh  all  questions  and  con- 
siderations involved,  and  to  send  in 
his  vote  to  the  Recording  Secretary 
within  forty  days  after  the  mailing 
of  the  bulletins. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall 
count  all  votes  as  cast  as  soon  as 
they  come  in,  and  shall  record  each 
vote  as  soon  as  it  has  been  received. 

Sec.  6.  Any  member  failing  to 
send  in  his  vote  as  required,  within 
the  prescribed  time  thereby  forfeits 
his  right  to  vote  on  all  questions 
presented  in  the  Bulletin. 

Sec  7.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  limit  of  time  for  receiv- 
ing votes,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the-  executive  committee,  which 
committee  shall  then  cause  to  be  is- 
sued a  full  report  of  the  convention 
provided  sufficient  funds  are  in  the 
treasury  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
this  report  shall  be  appended  the 
result  of  the  vote  taken. 

Sec  8.  When  the  Rec.  Secretary 
makes  his  report  to  the  executive 
committee  on  the  result  of  the  Vo- 
ting Bulletin,  it  shall  be  an  itemized 
report,  duly  sworn  to,  before  a  no- 
tary public,  containing  a  detailed 
statement  of  each  ballot  cast.  The 
report,  when  submitted,  shall  be 
printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each 
voting  member  that  lie  may  see  how 
his  vote  was  recorded  and   counted. 

Sec  '.'.  (The  regular  Voting 
Bulletin.)  Clause  1.  During  each 
convention,  persons    shall    be  desi»- 


nateil  to  furnish  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary with  concise  and  accurate 
statements  of  all  questions  and 
points  of  discussion  that  arc  to  be 
introduced  intotlic  Voting  Bulletin. 
Clause  2.  And  in  default  of 
such  being  done,  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary by  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  shall  take  what  action 
seems  advisable. 

Clause  3.  Except  where  the  as- 
sociation takes  special  action,  the 
above  named  officials  shall  have 
power  to  designate  the  amount  of 
space  available  for  the  various  ques- 
tions and  points  of  discussion. 

Clause  4.  If  any  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  either  offensive  or  use- 
less questions  or  points  of  discus- 
sion, those  editing  the  Bulletin  shall 
so  act  as  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
credit  of  the  association. 

Sec.  10.  (Introducing  questions 
in  the  V.  B.)  Clause  1.  Except 
where  the  association  takes  special 
action  in  particular  cases,  those  ed- 
iting the  V.  B.  shall  decide  which 
of  the  various  actions  taken  by  the 
convention  are  suitable  to  be  enter- 
ed into  the  V.  B. 

Clause  2.  Any  absent  member 
may  introduce  a  question  by  send- 
ing a  written  statement  of  it  and 
argument  for  it,  either  before  or 
during  the  convention,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary to  call  the  attention  of  the 
association  to  it,  and  ask  what  shall 
be  done  with  it. 

Clause  3.  Those  who  edit  the 
V.  B.  shall  not  be  debarred  from 
entering  matter  into  the  body  of 
the  document,  but  they  must  con- 
form to  the  rules  prescribed  for 
other  members. 

Clause  4.  Except  where  either 
the  convention  or  executive  com- 
mittee takes  special  action,  those 
who  edit  the  V.  B.  shall  introduce 
such  explanation  and  instructions  as 
may  seem  advisable,  but  all  such 
matter  must  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  body  of  the  V.  B. 

Sec.  11-  (Special  Voting  Bulle- 
tin.) Clause  1.  A  special  V.  B. 
may  be  issued  at  any  time  at  the 
call  of  one  or  more  members,  and 
1a  the  consent  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee providing  those  interested 
prepare  the  M.  S.  ready  for  the 
printer,  and  donate  and  pay  in  ad- 
vance, the  money  to  cover 
all  costs. 

Clause     2.  Special      Bulletins 

must  be  sent  to  the    Recording  Sec- 
retary for  his  cognizanze  before  be- 


ing printed;  and  must  also  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  Section  9, 
Clause  t,  of  this  Article. 

Clause  :',.  When  all  conditions 
have  beeu  fulltilled,  the  Secretary 
shall  see  to  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  tin'  Bulletin. 

Clause   l.     After  the  distribution 

of  the  Bulletin,  voting  will  not  be 
in  ordei  until  after  a  reasonable 
time  has  elapsed  during  which  coun- 
ter arguments  may  be  introduced, 
printed  and  distributed. 

Clause  5.  Members  introducing 
counter  arguments  must  donate 
money  to  cover  cost;  but  where 
similar  arguments  are  sent  in  by 
different  members,  the  Secretary 
shall  so  act  as  to  minimize  expense. 

Clause  G.  When,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  the  reason- 
able time  has  elapsed,  he  shall  dis- 
tribute the  ballots  and  notify  the 
members  as  to  the  time  during 
which  ballots  will  be  received. 

Clause  7.  In  connection  with 
any  such  V.  B.  or  counter  argu- 
ments the  association  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  answering 
whether  or  not  any  or  all  money 
thus  donated  snail  be  refunded  from 
funds  in  the  treasury. 

Sec  J  2.  No  actions  of  the  as- 
sociation shall  be  held  to  be  valid 
that,  if  enforced,  would  burden  the 
association  with  financial  obligations 
either  detrimental  or  fatal  to  its  ex- 
istence or  usefulness,  and  when  it 
appears  that  such  action  has  been 
taken,  the  executive  committee  shall 
take  such  action  as  seems  wise. 

ARTICLE  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Seven  regnant  mem- 
bers of  this  association  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  transact   business 

Sec.  2.  This  association  shall. 
hold  a  convention  annually,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  have  been 
determined  upon  at  its  last  regular 
meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to 
amend  or  repeal  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  4.  All  regulations  in  busi- 
ness not  provided  for  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  determined  by 
reference  to  Cushing's  Manual,  and 
various  precedents  established  by 
other  like  associations. 


Sec.   5.     A  code  of  By-Laws  shall 

be  established  under  the  Constitu- 
tion  to  contain  all  the  details  of  a 
complete  organization. 

MISS  L.  E.   LITZSINGER, 

Windom,  Mo.,  President. 

D.  WALLACE  McGILL, 
Rec.  Secretary,    Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Condition  and  Needs  of  Our 
Association. 

The  "American  Blind  People's 
Higher  Education  and  General  Im- 
provement Association'-  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  an  American  associa- 
tion whose  doors  of  regular  mem- 
bership are  open  wide  to  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  stated  requirements  which 
are  simply  a  manifest  interest  in  the 
higher  education  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  blind,  and  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  per  annum 
into  the  treasury. 

The  requirements  of  honorary 
membership  are  likewise,  a  mani- 
fest interest  in  the  work  of  our  as- 
sociation, and  the  payment  of  no 
less  than  one  dollar  into  the  treas- 
ury, as  a  membership  fee;  no  annual 
dues  however,  are  attached  to  hon- 
orary membership. 

The  object  of  our  association  is 
so  clearly  defined  in  the  extensive 
name  which  it  bears,  that  no  ex- 
planation is  deemed  necessary  on 
this  point. 

From  our  second  Voting  Bulletin 
issued  by  the  association  after  its 
fourth  annual  convention  held  in 
St.  Louis,  October  1898,  we  learn 
that  our  regular  membership  roll  at 
that  time,  numbered  126  persons, 
representing  by  their  individual 
membership,  the  following  fourteen 
states  :  Oregan,  California,  Mon- 
tana, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  honorary  membership  roll 
numbers  at  present  about  100  per- 
sons; and  be  it  said  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  association,  that 
among  these  100  honorary  members 
there  are  not  only  many  persons  of 
the  greatest  magnamity  and  noble 
ness  of  heart,  but  people  of  the 
highest  intelligence,  wealth,  and  of 
influence  social  and  political. 

Associations  having  for  their  pri- 
mary aim  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  and  more  thorough  system 
of  education  for  the  sightless,  bave 


\      <-    been  organized  within  the  past  four 
years,  to  our  knowledge,  in  six  diff- 
erent   states,    namely:     in    Oregon, 
Kansas,  Texas,  California,  Missouri 
and   Indiana.       Of    these  six  organ- 
izations  we  know  of    but  two  which 
are    at    present    in    reality  affiliated 
with    the  A.   B.    P.  II.  E.  and  G.  I. 
as  branch   associations. 
Much  lias  been  said  in  connection 
with  our  work  in  regard    to  the  Vo- 
ting Bulletin;    this  V.B.  or  voting 
system  by  mail  has  undergone,  much 
discussion.       Many    argiunents   pro 
and   con   have  been  proffered.      To 
some  of    our    members  Ave  regret  to 
say,    it   has  proven    an  occasion  of 
offense.       The   amount  of  time  and 
money    requisite  to    its  preparation 
and    publication,   are    indeed   aro-u. 
ments    which  speak  largely  against 
his  system,  in  the  present  condition 
of  our    association.       But  by  means 
of  this    system   all  distant  members 
unable    to    attend    the  conventions, 
are    privileged   to   cast   their  ballot 
upon  all  questions  and  deliberations 
discussed    and  voted    upon    by   the 
members  present  in  convention.      It 
is  hoped    and   believed  that  the  in- 
terest   awakened    and     maintained 
through  the  V.  B.,  in  the  individual 
members,  will  occasion  the    organi- 
zation of  new  branch  associations  in 
those   states  where    there  are  as  yet 
none  in  existence.     Yes,  let  us  hope 
with  the   friends    of  the  V.  B.  that 
this  laborious  and  expensive  system 
may    hasten   the   ideal  condition  of 
our  association,   which   will  justify 
our    ideal  system  which  is  "Repre- 
sentation." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
ideal  association  for  which  we  are 
aiming  and  at  which  we  are  now 
striving.  It  is  that  great  American 
association  representative  of  all 
local  and  state  organizations  of 
whatever  name  or  character,  which 
have  for  their  object  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  our  class. 
The  great  National  Tree  whose 
branches  shall  extend  to  all  parts  of 
America,  deriving  their  nourish- 
ment of  inspiration  and  support  from 
life  of  the  great  Mother  Tree.  An 
American  association  whose  con- 
tinued work  it  shall  be  to  labor  for 
and  uphold  the  best  possible  system 
of  education  for  the  sightless,  to 
discuss  and  determine  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  questions  of  vital  import- 
ance to  our  class,  and  thus  to  guard 
with  all  sacredness,  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  blind,  so  long  as  there 
are  any  blind  in  America. 


At  the  fourth  annual    convention 
of    our   association,    the    chair    ap- 
pointed a    board  of    commissioners 
consisting    of    seven  members,  each 
representing  a  different  state,  whose 
work  it  should  be  to    labor    toward 
the  creatiSn    or  establishment  of  a 
Higher   Education    Fund    for    the 
Blind.        In    connection    with    this 
board,    three   committees    were  ap- 
pointed; one    whose  work  it  should 
be   to  secure    the    co-operation    of 
"Teachers'  Associations"  and    simi- 
lar   organizations.       One    to  solicit 
the   co-operation  of  the  various  "se- 
cret orders,"  and  another  to  gam  if 
possible    the    support    of  congress. 
As  chairman  of  the    committee  first 
mentioned,  let  me  say,  that  I  deem 
it  necessary  that  definite  action  be 
taken    by    the    association,    author- 
izing the  actual  creation  of   and  so- 
licitation for    a   Higher   Education 
Fund,  before   effectual  work  can  be 
accomplished    along    this    line.      I 
venture  to  assert  that  we  can  safely 
rely    upon    the    co-operation  of   all 
earnest   educators   and  of    the  good 
people  in  general,  as  soon  as  definite 
action  is  taken  in  this  matter.   With 
an  apology  for  a  bit   of  personality 
I   will    relate   the  following   exper- 1 
iences   in    support  of   my  assertion: 
During  the  summer  of  '95,  soon  af- 
ter the  organization  of  the  M.  N.  C. 
A.  B.,  our  cause  was  explained  at  a 
meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Co.  Teach-  j 
ers'  Institute   held  in  Clayton,  Mo., 
and  that  assembly  of  teachers  num- 
bering  perhaps    from    125  to    150 
earnest   workers,  at  once  adopted  a 
strong  resolution  in  favor  of  higher 
education  for  the  blind. 


At  the  Missouri  State  Teachers 
Association,  held  in  Jefferson  City, 
December,  1897,  our' A.  B.  P.  H. 
E.  and  G.  I.  A.  was  represented, 
and  that  body  cf  1200  of  Missouri's 
best  educators,  at  once  decided  in 
favor  of  higher  culture  for  the  blind; 
and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
adopted. 

Being  present  one  evening  in  January 
'06,  at  an  annual  meeting  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Oakville,  Farmers'  club  of 
St.  Louis  County,  Dr.  S.  Will,  President 
of  the  club,  who  had  become  an  inter- 
ested houorary  member  of  our  association 
desired   that  our  cause  be  presented  to 

the  club;  and  after  a  brief  address,  16  of 
those  noble-hearted  and  hard-working 
farmers,  presented  their  silver  dollars  in 
support  of  our  cause,  and  their  names  as 
honorary  members  of  our  association. 

These  experiences  have  taught  me  that 
I  we  can  safely  rely  upon  the  co-operation  j 
Of  all    good    people    in    support    of   our 
movement. 


What  are  the  needs  of  our  association? 
Indeed,  dear  friends,  extensive  were  the 
documents  which  should  present  in  de- 
tail, all  the  needs  of  our  association,  but 
let  us  not  reach  out  lor  the  Fixed  Stars 
in  you  distant  vault  of  blue!  Let  us 
rather  reach  out  for  the  possibilities  at 
hand!  First  of  all,  we  need  reinforce- 
ments. We  need  additional  hearts  loyal, 
hopeful  and  true;  hearts  unmoved  by 
personal  preference  or  sectional  preju- 
dice; hearts  that  look  away  from  partial 
evil  to  universal  good;  hearts  that  have 
learned  the  great  lesson  of  life,  "to  labor 
and  to  wait."  With  such  heart  will  also 
come  additional  workers  and  in  part,  the 
funds  so  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  our  cause  and  the  execution  of  our 
purposes. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  decide  upon  some 
one  system  of  raised  print  for  the  sight- 
less, to  be  used  and  advocated  by  our  as- 
sociation, at  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
systems. 

Thirdly,  we  need  a  periodical — to  be 
published  under  the  auspices  of  our  as- 
sociation, in  the  raised  type  adopted  by 
our  association — to  appear  regularly  in 
the  hands  of  our  members,  and  through 
their  own  finger-tips  or  ten  eyes,  to  con- 
vey to  their  minds  such  information  and 
inspiration  as  will  keep  their  hearts 
aglow,  and  therefore  our  work  in  motion. 

Fourthly,  we  to  take  immediate  action 
toward  the  creation  or  establishment  of 
a  Higher  Education  Fund;  and  I  believe 
that  this  work  can  most  surely  and  speed- 
ily be  accomplished  by  our  various  state 
organizations,  or  possibly  by  individuals 
acting  in  behalf  of  their  own  states,  so- 
liciting donations,  and  above  all,  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  bills  in  the  legislature 
which  shall  name  and  set  aside  an  annual 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  worthy  blind  in  their 
respective  states. 

After  much  study,  and  hearing  the  ad- 
vice of  an  honorary  member  whose  ideas  . 
are  worthy  of  our  greatest  consideration, 
my  deepest  convictions  approve  the  un- 
dertaking of  this  work  by  the  individual 
state  or  individual  persons  in  behalf  of 
their  respective  states. 

What  then  is  the  condition  of  our  as- 
sociation? Is  it  indeed  so  disparaging  as 
the  pessimist  would  paint  it?  To  those 
who  have  looked  for  the  spontaneous 
realization  of  all  their  brightest  hopes- 
have  expected  to  see  all  the  great  good 
at  which  our  association  aims,  appear 
suddenly,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a 
dark  sky — to  such  hearts,  the  condition 
of  affairs,  may  seem  discouraging;  but 
to  us  whose  hearts  are  hopeful — whose 
hopes  rely  upon  a  constant,  systematic 
progress — who  realize  that  the  work  of 
our  association  is  not  for  a  month  or  a 
year,  but  for  extended  time — to  us,  who 
believe  that  all  great  and  lasting  good 
must  come — not  spontaneously,  but  as  the 
noonday  glory  of  the  sun  sending  its 
herald  before  in  the  streakings  of  the 
early  dawn, — to  us,  the  present  condition 
of  our  Association  with  all  its  imper- 
fections and  embarrasments,  is  by  no 
means  hopeless. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  labor  not  for 
our  own  benefit,  but  for  the  blessings 
which  we  hope  to  secure  for  the  Blind 
who  come  after  us ;  and  possibly  for  the 
younger  students  of  the  present  day.    Be 


our  reward  in  the  sowing  that  others 
may  reap,  —  in  the  Master's  assurance, 
"In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  Brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me,"  and  in  our  ob- 
edience to  the  poet's  words  : 

•Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so 

slowly, 
Cherish   some   flower,   be  it  ever  so 

lowly.  — 
Labor,  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy.  — 
Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to 

thy  God." 

Respectully  submitted. 
LOUISA  E.  LITZSINGER. 
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Report  of  Board  of  Com  mis 

sioners  for  Immediate 

Action. 

To  the    officers    and    Members    of    the 
American  B.  P.  H.  E.  and    G.  I.  As- 
sociation. 
The    undersigned     members    of    the 
Board  of    Commissioners  appointed  and 
authorized    by    the    Association    in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year   1898  with  but  two 
dissenting    votes    as    against  ninety  one 
cast    for   the  proposition" — to   take  im- 
mediate steps  to  tit  itself  for   soliciting 

and  administering  an  educational  fund," 
(as  per  the  association's  Second  Voting 
Bulletin  issued  Nov.  21st,  1898,  Part 
XXII,  Page  25,  and  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary's official  announcement  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  in  the  association  in 
1898,  bearing  date  January  20th,  1899, 
and  received  by  the  chairman  of  said 
commission  on  February  11th,  1899)  re- 
spectfully submit  this  our  first  formal 
report  of  progress,  and  recommend  that 
the  work  thus  inauguarated  be  carried 
forward  with  energy  and  such  modifi- 
cations of  plan  as  may  seem  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  authorized  agents,  or  rep- 
resentative, best  calculated  to  promote 
success  of  our  philanthropic  under- 
taking to  bring  the  means  of  more  com- 
plete education  within  the  reach  of 
worthy  blind  persons  who  would  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby. 

Three  of  the  seven  members  originally  j 
named  for  service  on  this  commission 
have  from  various  unavoidable  cau 
failed  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  thus, 
leaving  but  a  rare  majority  of  the  author- 
ized membership  of  the  Board  to  act, 
and  requiring  entire  unanimity  of  view 
and  decision  on  each  detail,  to  give  valid- 
ity to  any  contemplated  executive  action. 
But  in  view  of  the  early  adjournment 
agress  in  1809  the  shortness  of  the 
time  to  intervene  between  our  authoriz- 
ation to  act,  and  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  that  would  be  nec- 
essarily involved  in  the  holding  of  fie 
iquent  conferences  of  so  numerous  and 
!so  widely  separated  a  membership  of 
the  full  administrative  board,  the  need 
oi  a  more  definite  determination  of  the 
and  purpose  of  the  association  in 
establishment  of  this  commission,  and  of 
the  three  committees  defined  by  the  so- 
e.'dled  McEIroy  Resolution,  and  the 
early  development  of  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  pur- 


sued in  the  execution  of  that  will  and 
intention,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  ourselves,  deemed  the 
immediate  tilling  of  these  vacancies  uii- 
ne  essary.  The  full  and  immediate 
realization  of  the  object  of  our  appoint- 
ment has  thus  been  impracticable.  Yet 
we  are  pleased  to  state  that  important 
plans  have  been  laid  and  preliminary 
steps  taken  looking  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  vigorous  forward  campaign  during 
the  coming  year  in  the  seeming  reason 
able  hope  of  attaining  valuable,  practical 
results  at  an  early  date,  provided  our 
views  and  plans  receive  the  approbation 
and  cordial  support  of  the  association. 

We  have  not  adopted  the  view  that  we 
were  expected,  without  further  instruc- 
tion from  the  association,  to  incorporate 
ourselves  or  assume  the  powers,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  directors,  or  trus- 
tees, but  have  contented  ourselves  with 
the  collection  of  information  and  the 
formulation  of  plans  relating  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  subject  of  desirable 
Congressional  or  Legislative  action. 

To  acquire  the  legal  ability  to  collect, 
hold,  and  administer  subscriptions,  leg- 
acies and  other  dues,  donations  or  ap- 
propriations, for  educational  or  benevo- 
lent purposes,  the  board  would  require 
incorporation  under  some  appropriate 
statute,  either  state  or  national;  and  this 
whether  obtained  under  an  existing  gen- 
eral law,  or  under  a  special  charter, 
would  necessarily  involve  expense.  Ac- 
cordingly the  subject  of  ways  and  means 
is  receiving  our  careful  consideration, 

Despite  our  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  details,  all  well  informed  friends  of 
our  higher  educational  movement  seem 
to  be  united  in  the  conviction  of  the 
need  of  a  national  appropriation,  and  of 
a  national  commission  or  board  of  con- 
trol to  administer  the  fund  or  funds,  that 
may  be  secured  by  such  appropriation 
or  from  any  other  source,  for  the  effic- 
ient training  of  the  blind  in  courses  of 
useful  instruction  beyond  those  now 
freely  afforded  them  in  the  respective 
states,  or  special  institution  districts — 
which  districts  in  some  localities,  as  in 
New  England,  include  groups  of  states, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  consist  in  subdivis- 
ions of  states,  and  the  procuring 
of  such  needed  Congressional  action 
should  be  our  foremost  endeavor  from 
this  time  forward. 

The  following  series  of  resolutions, 
originally  proposed  in  substantially  their 
present  form  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nolan  of 
Chicago, — have  been  approved  by  three 
of  the  working  members  ©f  the  commis- 
sion, and  we  recommend  the  immediate 
ratification  and  thorough  execution  of 
this  plan  of  procedure,  namely: 

First.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  ap- 
priate  the  sum  of  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  the  Blind.     [Foot  note.] 

(The  proper  amount  of  the'  proposed 
appropriation  to  be  filled  in  by  order  of 
the  Convention,  or  by  the  Commission, 
after  obtaining  from  a  ma jority  of  the 
members    of  the    Association   and  from 


other    friends    of  the    higher  education 
movement,  their  respective  estimat. 
the  sum  needed  for  this  purpose.) 
Second.    That  we  favor  the  pa 
an  act  of  ( longress  providing  that  a  Com- 
mission of  three   members  be  appointed 
by    the  President   of   the    United  St,-iie> 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
said    Commission   to  have    full  power   to 
expend  said  appropriation  in  the  manner 
best  calculated   to   promote   the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Tiiikd.  That  the  members  of  this  the 
A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  and  G.  I.  Association  be 
requested,  each  in  the  district  assigned 
to  him,  by  the  Chairman,  to  endeavor  to 
secure  from  the  several  members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  a  promise  to  support  the  measure 
embodying  substantially  the  foregoing 
provisions,  making  the  needful  approp- 
riation and  incorporating  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, to  administer  the  same. 

Fourth.  That  each  member  of  the 
Commission  established  by  this  associat- 
ion, be  directed,  in  the  district,  assigned 
to  him  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
Chairman  how  many  of  the  graduates 
from  the  schools  for  the  Blind  from  the 
classes  of  each  of  the  past  four  years, 
would  avail  themselves  of  higher  edu- 
cation if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Fifth.  That  each  member  of  this  com- 
mission be  authorized  and  requested  to 
secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
blind  persons  in  his  assigned  district  who 
received  diplomas  from  colleges,  univers- 
ities, professional  schools,  or  other  sem- 
inaries of  higher  learning  (not  including 
schools  or  so-called  colleges  for  the 
Blind),  together  with  the  name  of  the 
college  or  other  such  institution  granting 
such  diplomas  ;  also,  the  opinion  of  each 
said  graduate  as  to  the  best  means  of  af- 
fording higher  education  of  the  Blind. 

Sixth.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  foregoing  policy  we  re- 
commend further,  that  the  committees 
appointed  under  the  McEIroy  resolution 
of  1898  be  discontinued  au  independent 
organs  of  the  Association,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  be  given  power 
to  appoint  all  auxiliary  or  sub-committees 
or  assistants  from  the  membership  of  the 
Association  for  the  efficient  and  con- 
sistent execution  of  the  duties  committed 
to  said  board.  We  also  recommend  that 
the  membership  of  the  Board  for  the  en- 
suing year  be  determined  at  once  or  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  in  order  that 
important  preliminary  details  may  have 
necessary  attention  before  the  meeting 
of  Congress  in  December  next. 

Believing  that  further  delay  in  giving 
practical  direction  to  our  movement  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  that  there- 
fore our  watch  word  henceforth  should 
be  "Culture  is  king  !  Friends  to  the 
rescue  !  Forward  the  Enlightement  of 
the  Blind!.'  And  believing  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  in  the  time  avail- 
able, we  have  made  all  reasonable  pro- 
gress toward  the  satisfactory  accomplish- 
ment of  our  assigned  task,  we,  the  under- 
signed members  of  your  Board  of  Com- 
missioners respectfully  recommend  the 
ratification  of  the  foregoing  plans,  and 
the  continuous,  vigorous,  and  consistent 
prosecution  of  efforts  in  the  same  direct- 
ion, under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
commission  of  restricted  membership. 
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Earnestly  hoping  that  improved  facil- 
ities for  useful  secondary  and  higher 
education  may  be  made  speedily  avail- 
able for  capable  and  worthy  blind  stud- 
ents when  they  shall  have  creditably 
completed  the  course  of  instruction  free- 
ly opened  to  them  in  the  several  states, 
and  that  the  present  philanthropic  move- 
ment in  that  direction  may  be  abund- 
antly blessed,  we  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, 

very  respectfully 

your  obedient  servants, 
AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Chairman, 

EDWARD  J.  NOLAN, 

Chicago,  111., 
and  D.  WALLACE  McGILL, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

Associates. 
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A  Definite  Policy  the  pres- 
ent need  of  our  movement. 


An  address  delivered  by  Rev.  I.  A. 

Wilson,   be/ore  the  A.  JB.  P.  H. 

JEJ.  and  G.  I.  A.  at  Kansas  City, 

Kansas. 
Tuesday  evening,  August  29,  1899. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  grave  of  this  century  is  about 
to  be  dug  and  the  cradle  of  the  next 
is  soon  to  be  cocked.   Standing  now 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
'  ury  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  been 
an    age    of  progress.     To  read  the 
history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
one    might  almost  think  that  civil- 
ization   had    reached   a  limit,     that 
human  genius  was  exhausted,    and 
the    world  certainly  on   the  eve   of 
decline.   In  fact,  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  some,  but  it  is  the  ominous  fest- 
erings   of  pessimism,    for  the  mind 
of  the  more  hopeful  and  aggressive 
optimist  a  greater  progress  is  yet  to 
come.     In  the  trend  of  civilization 
each   century  has  surpassed  the  one 
before  it ;  and  if  prophesy  is  a  read- 
ing of  the  future  by  a  history  of  the 
past,  the  twentieth  century  will  en- 
rich   the    world    with  a  wealth   of 
achievements    such   as  it  has  nevsr 
known.     What  may  we  not  expect 
of  the  future  ?  What  untold  and  un- 
heard-of  attainments  may  adorn  the 
next  century,    for  as  Newton  once 
Bald,  "we  travel  along  the  shores  of 
knowledge  picking  up  a  few  pebbles 
here  and  there,    but  the  great  ocean 
beyond  is  unknown."     A  century  is 
but  a  step  in  the  march  of  time,  and 
at    each   stride    science  and  art,    in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  and  every- 
thing pertaining    to  the  realm  of  in- 
telligence  and  within  the  hounds  of 
human  possibility  lias  been  brought 


nearer  to  perfection.  No  faculty  has 
been  neglected,  or  permitted  to  lie 
dormant  either  in  the  business,  so- 
cial, political,  religious  or  educa- 
tional life.  What  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  yesterday  will  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  da^,  and 
tomorrow  will  call  for  still  greater 
things.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  race. 
With  reference  to  the  sightless,  this 
fact  is  expressed  in  the  words,  higher 
education,  and  it  it  is  to  this  phase 
of  that  fact  that  we  must  call  your 

attention. 

« 

This  is  an  organized  association  ; 
and  the  one  thought  which  called  the 
movement  into  being  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  facilities  for 
higher  educatien  by  combined  action. 
The  association  being  small,  and  its 
members  widely  scattered  over  a 
large  territory,  and  most  of  the  more 
capable  members  having  much  of 
their  energy  absorbed  in  private  oc- 
cupations, there  is  but  little  force 
available  for  carrying  out  of  associ- 
ation purposes.  If  what  energy  is 
available  be  dispersed  rather  than 
concentrated  there  is  no  hope  for 
success.  The  present  great  need  of 
our  movement  is  a  definite  policy. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  respect- 
fully lay  all  questions  aside  except 
the  one  in  the  direct  securing  of 
higher  education  by  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress or  otherwise.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  there  are  many  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  blind  through  organ- 
ized effort.  Let  it  further  be  granted, 
if  necessary,  that  several  of  these 
questions  are  of  equal  urgency  ;  it 
still  remains  that  some  one  must  be 
selected,  to  receive  first  attention, 
and  then,  upon  it,  all  energy  must 
be  concentrated  until  success  is 
achieved.  The  question  of  alumni 
control  of  state  institutions,  or, 
which  of  the  several  tactile  systems 
shall  become  the  uniform  system  of 
print,  or  the  nature  of  the  period- 
icals to  be  published  hy  the  blind, 
or  various  other  questions  of  similar 
importance  cannot  be  determined  by 
a  mere  handful  of  persons  in  a  con- 
vention like  this. 

Even  though  this  association  were 
ten  times  its  present  strength  nothing 
definite  along  these  lines  could  be 
accomplished.  They  are  practical 
rather  than  fundamental  questions, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment and  common  usage.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  the  blind  were  a 
unit  on  some  one  system,  the  powers 
which  are,  would  be  compelled  to 
make  this  system,  the  system.  So  be 


it;  but  this  unity  cannot  be  produced 
by  passing  a  set  of  resolutions  in 
this  or  any  other  association.     You 

might  as  well  attempt  to  legislate  to 
change    the  phases  of   the  moon,  or 
the  transits  of   Venus  to  correspond 
j        with  public  holidays. 

The  blind  are  divided  into  distinct 
factions  on  these  matters,  and.  the 
factions  are  solidified  by  irresistable 
prejudices.  The  broad  division  in 
this  association  as  to  the  method  to 
be  used  in  obtaining  higher  edu- 
cation renders  a  definite  conclusion 
practically  impossible,  or  at  least,  a 
thing  of  the  remote  future.  How  is 
this  question  to  be  decided  ?  In  my 
candid  opinion  it  can  only  be  done 
through  individual  action.  Let  each 
individual  advocate  his  special  plan, 
and  all  remember  the  fundamental 
thought.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
no  individual  has  the  right  to  advo- 
cate a  special  plan  or  theory  with- 
out equally  advocating  every  other 
plan  or  theory  that  may  be  pres 
ented.  This  course  of  reasoning  is 
impractical  in  the  extreme,  and  cre- 
ates division  rather  than  unity.  You  I 
cannot  compromise  principle.  No 
individual  can  work  with  ardor  for 
a  thing  in  wnich  he  does  not  believe- 
If  an  association  establishes  by  reso- 
lution,  a  compromise  policy,  which 
forces  its  members  to  suppress  their 
individual  judgment  on  the  matters 
to  be  advocated,  it  strikes  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  move- 
ment. If  there  is  some  fundamental 
principle  recognized  by  the  judg- 
ment of  all,  the  discovering  of  this, 
is  the  best  that  any  association  can 
do  ;  but  when  it  has  been  discovered 
and  defined,  it  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  any  organization  to  deny  to  its 
members  the  right  of  individual 
opinion  along  the  line  of  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  the  individual  member 
is  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  agit- 
ating the  question,  he  must  be  ex- 
pected to  'dress  out  the  common 
principle  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  his  judgment.  Anything  short  of 
this  stupifies  the  conscience  and 
stifles  action. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  national  Congress  for  higher 
education,  we  must  present  our 
wishes  in  concrete  form.  If  we  make 
our  appeal  in  general  abstractions, 
so  couched  as  to  carefully  avoid  the 
expression  of  judgment  as  to  the 
method  of  realizing  this  higher  edu.j 
cation,  what  do  you  suppose  those 
congressmen  would  know  about  our 
practical  needs  ?    Not  a  thing.   The 
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m-r    has    conic    when     we    should 
ame  a  hill  Id  present  to  Congress- 
re  are  as  able  to  do  this  now  as  we 
ill  ever  be  ;  and  I  have  a  policy  to 
reseut  to  this  association,  which,  I 
lieve,    if  it  is  adopted,    will  defin- 
ize    our    purpose    and   concentrate 
ir   forces.  In    brief  it  is  this.      Let 
lose  who  favor  the  scholarship  idea 
epare  a   bill    presenting  the   fun- 
mental    principle  of  higher  edu- 
tion,  bTit   dressed   in    scholarship 
yle  ;  and  so  on  with  the  annex,  and 
rery  other  method.  Each  bdl  should 
ve  appended  to  it  a  type-written 
atement  of  arguments  favorable  to 
le  method.  These  arguments  should 
written  up  by  persons  who  believe 
lem.     It  is    not   reasonable  to  ask 
lose  who  favor  one  method  to  pre- 
re     arguments     for    some     other 
ethod.    It  is  with  a  poor  heart  that 
man  defends  a  conception  in  which 
e  does  not  believe.     If  we  put  into 
e    hands    of    congressmen    fully 
orked  out    bills  setting  forth  the 
veral  methods,  and  pamphlets  set- 
ng    forth  the  arguments    for  each, 
ie    merits    of   no  method    will    be 
eglected,   and  out  of  them  all  Con. 
ress    may  establish  upon  the  fun- 
amental    principle  some    desirable 
eans  of  higher  education  for  the 
ightless.      The  work  of  this  policy 
ould  furnish  Congress  with  all  the 
tecessary    information   from   every 
iource,    and    from  which,    it  could ; 
visely    and    judiciously    formulate 
nd    set    in    operation    a     system, 
finch,    if  not  thoroughly  practical 
first,  it  could  be  developed  into  a  I 
iccessful  method. 
At  this  point  two  questions  might 
resent    themselves   to     the    mind. 
irBt,  how  can  we  draft  such  bills  ? 
aid  second,   how  arc  we  to  interest 
!ongr<  -s   in   them  ?     These  are  not 
erplexing  problem*  as  they  may  at 
rst    thought    appear.      In  the  firsl 
dace,    write  out  your  ideas  full  and 
ear.    and    present    them    to    some 
gal     person,     requesting     him     to 
xame   a   suitable  bill_  incorporating 
ind  setting  forth  the  plan  advocated 
your  paper.      In  addition  to  this, 
obtain    a  conference  with  such  legal 
authorities,    asking  counsel   and   in- 
ormation    until    a   desirable  bill   is 
placed    within    your  hands.       After 
your    bill    i*  properly  and  satisfact. 
orily  drawn,   then  ask  the  acquaint- 
ance,  or    at  least   an  interview  with 
the   serving   congressman   of    your 
district.     Put  the  bill  into  his  hands 
with    the    written    statement   of    ar- 
guments,   and     at    the    same     time, 
make  a  strong,  earnest,  personal  ap- 
peal   for    his  interest  in.     and  cham- 


pionship of  the  bill.  By  this  means 
a  number  of  bills  would  be  intro- 
duced before  Congress  presenting 
every  phase  of  the  higher  education 
question,  and  out  of  so  much  pre- 
cious seed,  that  will  be  sown  in  this 
way  a  golden  harvest  is  sure  to  be 
garnered. 

This  same  policy  which  I  here 
advocate,  would  place  this  associa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  individual  act- 
ion, the  true  source  of  co-operative 
power  ;  and  under  this  fostering  in. 
tiuence  our  movement  would  develop 
and  strengthen  until  its  grand  pur- 
pose was  realized,  and  complete  suc- 
cess crowned  our  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  We 
must  adopt  some  definite  plan  for 
for  the  future.  Whether  it  be  the 
policy  I  here  present,  or  something 
else,  I  must  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  immediate  action.  Four  annual 
conventions  have  been  held  prior  to 
this  one,  and  primarially  we  are  no 
nearer  our  purpose  today  than  we 
were  at  the  beginning.  This  fifth  | 
convention  cannot  afford  to  adjourn  j 
without  a  declared  policy  which  will  j 
carry  our  cause  in  definite  form  be- 1 
fore  Congress.  In  the  name  of  those 
whose  interests  are  involved  in  this  i 
movement,  I  call  on  this  convention, 
to  act  now.  Why  should  we  delay  ? 
There  are  thousands  of  anxious  be- 
ings waiting  the  result.  The  people 
in  general  are  as  well  prepared  now 
as  they  will  be  ten  years  hence  to 
meet  this  question.  Congress  will 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  our  petitions, 
and  in  December  next,  when  that 
body  convenes  at  Washington,  Ave 
should  have  a  bill  to  present  it  asking 
the  means  for  providing  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  blind.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  and  at  a  time  when  op- 
portunity is  ripe,  we  should  not  hes- 
itate but  act.  Then  let  us  act,  using 
our  past  mistakes  as  materials  for 
building  up  future  successes.  In  the 
history  of  every  movement  there 
comes  an  opportune  moment.  This 
is  ours  ;  shall  we  grasp  it  ? 

"The  present,  the  present,  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thine  own  possessing; 
Like  the  Patriarch's  Angel,  hold  it  fast, 

'Till  it  gives  its  blesing.'" 

I.  A.  W. 


Coxcokd,  Mich.,  Aug.  28,  1899. 
Miss  Jennie  Caward,   Cor.  Sec.  of  the 
.  I.  J!.  P.  //.  E.  and  G.  I.  A.  at  its 
.  innual    Convention,     Kansas     City. 
Kans.  : 

Dear  Miss  Secretary,— It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  inform 
you  and  through  your  kindness  the 
assembled  members  of  our  Association 


that,  much  as  I  would  enjoy  meeting 
with  you  and  sharing  in  the  important 
deliberations  of  this  week's  annual 
conference  concerning  the  means  and 
methods  to  be  employed  for  the  more 
effective  carrying  of  light  to  the  blind. 
Such  are  my  circumstances  and  obli- 
gations that  it  is  not  practical  for  me 
to  leave  home  at  this  time.  You  may 
rest  assured,  however,  that  my  most 
earnest  thoughts,  hopes,  prayer-,  and 
conscious  efforts  arc  with  and  for  the 
band  of  worthy  workers  at  Kansas 
City  on  the  present  occasion  and  the 
noble  movement  in  which  we  arc  all  so 
heartily  engaged. 

The  cause  is  abundantly  worthy  of 
our  most  devoted  service.  Hundreds  of 
our  undergraduate  companions  are 
justly  looking  to  us  to  plead  their 
cause  and  to  plan  for  their  more  effect- 
ive equipment  for  life's  battle.  In  the 
nearly  seventy  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  small  beginning- -of  syste- 
matic attention  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  land  of  free  schools  and 
a  free  and  unfettered  press,  hundreds, 
yes,  thousands,  of  our  people  have  had 
their  hopes  and  daily  experiences 
in  a  measure  brightened,  a  keen  thirst 
for  knowledge  awakened  within  them, 
and  a  deep  desire  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  their  God-given  powers 
for  useful  service  to  mankind  stimu- 
lated through  the  existing  special 
schools  for  the  blind.  And  yet  to 
many  of  them  today  may  almost  be  ap- 
plied the  words  of  the  poet  Gray  in 
reference  to  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  mentioned  in  his  inimitable 
Rural  Churchyard  Elegy: 

•'But    knowledge,    to    their    eyes,    her 
ample  page, 
Rich    with    the    spoils    of    time,    did 
ne'er  unroll; 
Chill    penury    repressed    their     noble 
rage 
And  froze  the    genial    current  of    the 
soul." 

A  hundred  or  more  of  our  most  pi 
ising  comrades  stand  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  enter  upon  higher  courses  of  j 
training  than  their  respective  states  or 
other  local  institution  districts  are 
ready  to  give  them.  What  can  we  do 
for  them?  What  should  we  do  without 
further  delay?  Let  us  resolutely  go 
forward  and  accomplish  what  we  may 
while  it  is  yet  day. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  all 
men,  blind  or  sighted,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  any  particular  philanthropic 
undertaking,  however  desirable  and 
important  may  seem  to  us  to  be  its  suc- 
cess; and  blind  people  who  think  for 
themselves  and  feel  for  their  fellows, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  see 
all  things  alike.  "Inunion  isstrength," 
truly;  but,  between  those  whose  delib- 
erate convictions  and  purposes  are  in- 
consistent and  antagonistic,  how  can 
any  effective  union  be  possible?  If 
practical  results  are  to  be  attained, 
those  who  entertain  radically  dissim- 
ilar views  as  to  what  results  are  de- 
sirable and  what  undesirable,  should 
kindly  but  firmly  agree  to  disagree, 
and,  so  far  as  apprehended  duty  and 
fundamental  purposes  are  concerned, 
should  consistently  walk  their  several  ( 
ways.      A  small,  united  band  of  deter- j 
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mined  spirits  with  a  common  aim  can 
accomplish  vastly  more  in  a  given  time 
and  direction  than  a  large,  loose,  in- 
coherent body,  whose  working- members 
and  branches  mightbe  striving  to  move 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
But.  taking  for  granted— as  I  think 
all  intelligent  men  are  ready  to  take 
for  granted— the  need  of  higher  educa- 
tion properly  to  equip  those  handi- 
capped by  blindness  for  an  approxi- 
mately equal  opportunity  in  life's 
struggle  to  gain  the  means  of  useful, 
honorable  and  happy  citizenship,  we 
have  been  for  three  or  four  years,  as 
an  organization,  and  some  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals for  a  still  longer  period,  con- 
sulting and  arguing  as  to  the  means 
necessary  to  give  to  our  capable  and 
worthy  young  companions  such  train- 
ing as  would  be  most  helpful  to  them 
and  to  those  about  them  whose  welfare 
and  happiness  must  in  great  measure 
depend  upon  their  success  in  life.  Some 
have  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
special  college  under  national  patron- 
age and  control  as  most .  likely  and 
readily  to  win  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. Others  have  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  scholarship  fund 
for  the  education  of  the  capable  and 
worthy  blind  in  existing  colleges,  con- 
servatories and  universities,  as  likely 
to  afford  them  the  most  useful  and  de- 
sirable training. 

Let  us  now  fearlessly  adopt  one  or 
the  other  of  those  two  policies  and 
press  for  its  practical  realization. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con- 
cealing from  mankind  the  fact  that 
various  projects  for  the  promotion  of 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind  have 
been  under  advisement,  and  that  each 
plan  has  some  plausible  arguments 
in  its  support.  Then  those  of  us  who 
might  deem  the  adopted  policy  either 
positively  mischievous  or  hopeless  of 
attainment,  would  very  likely  drop  out 
of  the  movement;  but  a  greater  number 
who  have  been  anxiously  waiting  to 
see  something  definite  attempted,  might 
be  expected  to  rally  to  its  support,  es- 
pecially so  if  the  chosen  course  be 
truly  in  the  line  of  the  long-felt  want. 

The  cause  is  greater  than  any  or- 
ganization; and  our  judgments  as  to 
the  just  demands  of  the  cause  must 
govern  us  as  individuals;  but,  with  the 
utmost  charity  and  goodwill  in  our 
hearts,  let  us  go  on  courageously  and, 
so  far  as  may  be,  unitedly  forward, 
resolved  to  win  a  good  fight  for  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and    educational  pi 

As  Chairman  of  the  Program  Commit- 
tee, while  deeming  a  formal  report, 
further  than  the  program  itself,  un- 
necessary at  this  time,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  hope  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  may  be 
conducted  in  a  thoroughly  parliament- 
ary and  business-like  manner  and  with 
such  energy  and  self-restraint  as  to 
economize  time  and  accomplish  the  most 
definite  and  practical  results.  Little 
time  during  the  formal  sittings  should 
be  lost  in  informal  and  useless  talking. 
Less  talking  and  more  voting  should 
be  the  rule.  Let  each  one  put  his 
thought  into  the  form  of    a  specific  mo- 


tion and  thus  get  collective  action. 
This  will  give  something  definite  that 
can  be  recorded  and  reported  and  that 
can  exert  an  influence  upon  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

And  I    sincerely  hope   that  the  Con- 
vention   or    Executive  Committee  may 
authorize  the  prompt   publication   of    a 
full  report    of    the   proceedings  bf    this 
annual  meeting  and  of  our  pr 
vised    Constitution.      Such    a    bulletin 
sued  in  September  .by  individ- 
ual subscriptions,  as  already  suggested 
•  my  name.     Several  of  the 
announced    participants  have    already 
signified   their  readiness  to  defray  the 
cost  of    inserting  their   respective  com- 
position  or  approved   abstracts  of    the 
same  in    such  a    bulletin;   others  have 
signified  their  readiness  gladly  to  pa}'. 
the    suggested    fifteen    cents   per  copy 
for  such    a    report;    and    many  others 
would    undoubtedly  be   very  willing  to 
do  the  same.     A  liberal  edition  should 
be  printed  for  campaign  use  (say  after 
the  first  of   November),  as  well  as  for 
the    use   of   those  willing   to  purchase 
copies  before  that  time.    Such  a  report 
is  needed   for  the    absent  members    of 
our  Association — voting    and  honorary 
— and  for  public-spirited  civil  officials, 
editors,  teachers:  officers  of  influential 
bodies,  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress,     and    other    known  or    pre- 
sumed friends  of  our  movement. 

As  Chairman  of  the  present  commis- 
sion for  immediate  action  in  raising 
and  administering  an  educational  fund, 
etc.,  I  may  say  in  addition  to  the  re- 
port submitted,  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  educated 
blind  of  North  America  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  desirability 
of  co-education  with  the  seeing,  or  of  a 
separate  national  institution  for  the 
defectives,  and  an  equally  large  ma- 
jority of  those  blind  persons  who  desire 
and  need  opportunities  for  such  higher 
education,  are  opposed  to  any  effort 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
college  for  the  sightless  or  a  so-called 
"university"  for  physically  defective 
classes  of  persons  under  national  con-  \ 
trol,  and  would  unite  with  their  in-  ; 
structors  in  declaring  to  any  investi- 
gating committee  their  belief  that  the 
good  health,  good  hearing,  good  habits, 
good  preparatory  training,  and  the  ca- 
pacity and  ambition  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  valuable 
course  of  instruction  in  a  special  class 
college  would,  with  equivalent  finan- 
cial assistance,  enable  them  to  make 
equally  creditable  and  more  useful 
educational  advancement  in  some  ex- 
isting reputable  seminary  or  seminar- 
ies of  higher  learning,  of  their  own 
selection,  whose  larger  corps  of  able 
instructors  and  more  numerous  depart- 
ments or  optiona  Icourses  would  better 
enable  them  to    select  the  curiculi  best 

1  suited  to  their  individual  requirements, 
and  to  worthily  win  regular  diplomas 
that  would  possess  for  them  vastly 
greater  significance  and  value  than 
those  of  a  select   school  for    defectives, 

i  whatever  its  high-sounding-  title  or  its 
distance  from  their  place  of  abode. 

Nor  is  it  wise    or    honest  to  attempt, 
or  possible   successfully  to  attempt,  to 


withhold  from  intelligent  congressmen 
Ahe  well-known  fact  that,  under  excep- 
tional^ favorable  financial  circum- 
stances, blind  people  have  often  credit- 
ably completed  full  literary  and  pro- 
fessional courses  in  existing-  higher  in- 
stitutions for  sighted—or  rather  for 
hearing — students. 

The  elementary  education  of  the  blind 
in  special  schools  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sity,    recognized     in    the   fundamental 
laws  of  most  of   the  American  States; 
but,     beyond     the     usual     high-school 
grades,  no  such    necessity  exists,   and 
it  were  worse  than  idle — I  think,  posi- 
tively mischievous — to  claim  that  their 
giate  training  must  be    conducted 
within    especially     constructed     brick 
walls,    away    from    their    fellow-man, 
and  by  a  handful    of    specialists— spe- 
cialists  so-called  with  chief    reference 
to  their  supposed   knowledge    of    blind 
phrenology. 

I  admit— nay,  hold— that  there  is  a 
useful  psychology  of  the  blind,  which 
the  primary  and  grammar  teacher  and 
the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  our 
special  schools  needs  to  understand, 
and  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  qualified  blind  teacher  who  has 
received  a  part  of  his  education  in 
well-managed  schools  for  the  seeing, 
does  not  understand.  But  the  capable 
university  professor  who  properly  un- 
derstands the  philosophy  and  art  of 
general  education,  can  successfully  in- 
struct the  capable  blind  student  in 
any  useful  branch  of  higher  learning 
which  he  would  be  able  successfully  to 
pursue  in  a  blind  college;  provided,  of 
course,  he  could  have  in  liberal  meas- 
ure the  assistance  of  a  capable  sighted 
reader  and  the  use  of  certain  appro- 
priate appliances  and  adjuncts  that 
could  as  weH  be  supplied  to  him  at  an 
ordinary  university  as  at  the  one  cent- 
ral class   :ollege. 

Howe,  .-and  perhaps  more  than 
P-U — if  h  ;-^  to  be  properlv^  equipped 
for  a  literary  or  professional  career, 
c  :ir  young  friend  will  need  the  daily 
contact  with  physically  normal  and 
vigorous  fellow-students  of  similar 
tastes  and  expectations  to  his  own. 
In  discussing  this  matter,  I  have  not 
said  or  intimated  that  I  believed  the 
blind  as  a  class  or  the  pupils  of  our 
special  schools  to  be  more  "clanish" 
or  more  likely  to  prove  clanish  than  the 
young  men  and  women  of  other  schools 
or  closely  segrated  communities, — as 
one  seems  to  have  misunderstood  me 
to  mean.  But  is  it  not  at  least  plausi- 
ble to  suppose  that,  to  restrict  young 
people  throughout  the  period  of  their 
collegiate  training,  to  the  companion- 
ship of  those  of  the  same  family  traits 
or  physical  characteristics,  would  have 
some  tendency  in  that  direction?  Would 
it  not  at  least  deprive  them  of  the 
healthful  stimulus  thatmight  begained 
from  continual  competition  and  asso- 
ciation with  a  more  truly  cosmopolitan 
studentship  and  from  contact  with  an 
abler  professorship,  a  larger  library, 
and  a  better  and  more  varied  equip- 
ment generally  than  could,  with  reas 
onable  outlay,  be  afforded  in  a  special 
so-called  college  for  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  blind  students?  The 
intimate   personal    acquaintances  an 


friendship.-,  formed  at  the  university 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  satisfaction,  in 
after  years:  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment would  be  more  easily  found  by 
the  holder  of  the  university  diploma. 

If  it  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress 
to  assist  in  the  most  practicable  and 
economical  way,  in  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, or  higher  education  of  the 
blind,  how  is  it  that  it  can  thus  foster  ' 
the  education  of  the  Indians  and  the 
deaf-mutes,  or  establish  and  maintain 
agricultural  experiment  stations  or  a 
life-saving  service?  And  if  there  be 
"class  legislation,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  proper  class  legislation.  But  if  Con- 
gress cannot  or  will  not  grant  what  we 
ask,  we  must  wait  until  we  can  obtain 
its  equivalent  elsewhere.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  good  people  of  this 
land  of  general  prosperity  and  enlight- 
enment are  not.  less  considerate  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  young,  than  are 
those  of  other  Christian  nations  where 
justice  and  mercy  prevail. 

But,  lastly,  let  us  not  encumber  our 
request — bill  or  petition — with  a  multi- 
plicity of  unnecessary  details.  Let  us 
leave  much,  and  hope  Congress  may 
leave  much,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission  which  it  may  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  to  administer  the 
appropriation  in  such  manner  as  will 
best  promote  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind. 

Hoping    that  this  week's  Convention 

at  Kansas  City  may  prove  in  '.he  high- 
est degree  pleasant  and  successful, 
and  that  its  deliberations  may  result 
in  great  good  to  the  cause,  I  am 
hastily  but — 

Prayerfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL, 
Coxcokd,  Mich., 

August  28,  1899. 

, - 

Wednesday,  A.  M. ,  No.  3  B. 

The  Need  of  Line  Tyjje 

TO    SUPPLEMENT      THE      USE     OF    A    UNI- 
FORM   POINT    SYSTEM. 

A  Paper,  to  be  Read  from  Manuscript 
Written  in  the  Embossed  "Braille" 
[Point]  System,  by  Miss  Georgia 
A.  Turner,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Be- 
fore the  A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  and  C.  I. 
Association,  at  its  Annual  Conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  August 
30,  1899. 

The  relative    advantages  of   the  sev-  I 
eral  systems  of  raised  print  now  in  use 
for  the  blind,  have    long  been  the  sub- 
let of  interesting  debate,  not  to  say  of 
warm    controversy,    among    the    blmd 
and  their  friends.     Certain    it  .s,  that 
a  general  uniformity  of  use  in  this  mat- 
ter would  in    various  way.,  great! 
cilitate  the    thorough   education  of  our 
cl.lss        To  appreciate    this    fact,  one 
needs  only  to  imagine  t,  ig  schools 

in  different  States  of  the  Union,  hamp- 
ered in  the    same    way.  but    [  h* 
intention  of  entering  at  lc:  'the 

discussion  of  relative  adi 
'  Mv  personal  sentiments  have  been 
fully  voiced  in  Dr.  J.  T.  S 
for  a  fair  test  and  a  uniformity  based 
upon  the  choice  of  the  blind  them- 
selves. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
call  the  marked  attention  of   all  debat- 


ers upon  the  subject  to  one  point,  which 
may    or  may    not     have    been    already 
brought    forward,  by  some  advocate  of 
line  type.     Aside   from    moral    obliga- 
tion, the  highest  aim  of   public  educa- 
tion   is  to  make  intelligent  and   useful 
citizens.     The  highest  right  of  citizen- 
ship is  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
Nation;  this  right  should  be  as  dear  to 
the  blind  man  as  to  his  seeing  brother, 
as  available  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
Our  nation  is  slowly  but  surely  awak- 
ening to  an   appreciation  of   the  value 
of  an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.   When 
it  shall  have  struggled  through  the  vex- 
ing   question  of     "Woman's   Rights," 
"Chinese  Suffrage,"   and  a  few  other 
intervening  swamps,  who  knows  but  it 
may    some  day  reach  the    broad   high 
plane   of  an    English    education  upon 
which  to  plant    its    standard,    and  in 
that  day  when  the  question,    "Can  you 
read  and  write  English?"  shall  be  put 
to  every   voter  in  the  land,   let  not  the 
feebleness  or  absence  of  a  single  sense  , 
compel  any  man  to  answer  •■No.''''    Do, 
not    misunderstand    me.     I   do   not  be-  ] 
lieve  that  in  a  fair   and   open   test,  the 
free  choice  of  the   blind  will  ever  make 
line  type  its  popular  print.    I  should  be 
soriw  if  they  did,  for    I    am  convinced, 
both    by    experience    and   observation, 
that  a  much  more  sensitive  touch  is  re- 
quired to  trace    this  type,  and  a  much 
keener  wit  to  follow  it    than  are  neces- 
sary for    reading    either    of    our    point 
types.     Yet  I  would  be  quite  as  sorry 
to    have    it    wholly  abolished,  for  it  is 
English — essentially  and  emphatically 
English.     No    person  who    is    himself 
competent  to  be  judge  of  a  public  elect- 
ion would    question  for    a  moment  the 
nationality  of   our   line  pridt.     On  the 
other  hand,  either  of  our  point  systems 
would  be  a  cipher  to  the  average  judge; 
and  in  the  busy,  rushing    jostle  of  the 
twentieth  century  who  will  pause  to  be 
convinced  of  the  relation  of  a  cipher  to 
his  native  language?     Now.  let  us    not 
in  our  zeal  overreach  our  mark.   Let  us 
have  a  uniform  and  practical  method  of 
study  and    communication  if    possible, 
but  let    every  student   of    civil  govern- 
ment   be    also    a    reader    of    line  type. 
Then  speed  the   day   when    each  hand 
that  casts  a  ballot    in    the   government 
of  this  broad  free  land  shall  be  guided 
by  intelligence,    judgment  and  patriot- 
ism; and  in  that  day  may  the  blind  as 
a  class  be  found  in  the  onward  inarch. 

Miss  G.  H.  TURNER. 

1324  Lafayette  Street, 

Jt.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Needed  Periodicals  for  the 
Blind. 


A  paper  l>y  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
of  Concord.  Mich.  Official  Stero- 
ti/per  at  the  Michigali  fi  \hool  for 
the  Blind,  Lansing.  To  be.  read 
before  the  A.  JJ.  P.  H.  K.  Gen- 
eral Improvement  Association  at 
Us  annual  convention  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.    August   SO.  1899. 


Professional  skill,  class  welfare, 
and  general  intelligence  are  largely 
dependent  upon    the  press  of  the  land. 


Has  any    one    paused    to    realize    how  | 
much    or    how  little    of  his  equipment 
for  acceptable  and    intelligent    conver- 
sation   he    owes  or    would 
familiarity  or  lack"  of  fami'  with 

currant  periodical  literature?  Yes, 
blind  man  who  formerly  enjoyed 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  such 
reading  and  who  thus  acquired  a  keen 
relish  for  intercourse  at  par  with  his 
well  read  neighbors,  must  often  feel 
and  unless  his  environment  be  except- 
ionally favorable,  does  sharply  feel, 
though  he  ne'er  bewail,  his  pre 
deprivation  in  this  respect. 

But    the     blind    are    hot  all  alike  in 
their    tastes,     circumstances,     and  re- 
quirements.      The    old    conundrum   as 
to  whether  the    blind    are  or  are  not  a 
class  has  more   than  two  possible  ans- 
wers.    They    are    not  a    single  class, 
but    include  a    group    of  not  less  than 
four  fairly  distinguishable    classes  of 
persons,     with   widely  various,  though  | 
not  altogether  exclusive,  requirements: 
and  sighted  persons  who  are  intimate- 
ly associated  with  them,  either  in  fam- 
ilies or  in  educational  or  other  institu- 
tional   work,  must    in    great  measure 
share  with  them  in  these  requirements. 
But  it  is    not  to  our    present  purpose 
to  enter  into  a   minute  analysis  of  this 
subject,  further  than  to  prepare  a  spe- 
cific   suggestion  or    two  with  the  cau- 
tionary remark    that,  because  you  or  I 
may    not  have    experienced  the  need— 
the  grevious    need— of  a  particular  ve- 
hicle   of  knowledge    or    instrument  of 
culture  or  of    communication  with  kin- 
dred minds,  it  is  not  for  us  to  conclude 
that,  therefore,  such    facilities  are  un- 
important, or    would    be  unserviceable 
to  others  who  may  be  differently  situa- 
ted. 

Nor  are  we  tearing  down  what  is, 
by  pointing  out  what  might  and  should 
be  provided.  I  think  it  was  Lowell 
who  said,  "Thrice  unhappy  he  who, 
being  born  to  see  things  as  they  might 
be,  is  schooled  by  circumstances  to  see 
them  as  people  say  they  are. "  But, 
without  the  least  intention  or  expecta- 
tion of  disparaging  or  in  anyway  an- 
tagonizing what  already  exists  and 
what  so  well  fulfills  a  useful  purpose 
and  indeed,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
with  a  reasonable  disposition  to  co-op-  j 
erate  heartily  in  the  great  work  of , 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
each  would  bring  to  the  other  valuable 
aid  and  substantial  encouragement 
not  otherwise  within  the  reach  of  either 
and  would  not  deprive  the  other  of  one- 
half  the  amount  of  valuable  support 
that  it  would  win  for  it  from  otherwise 
inaccessible  quarters.  It  is  the  wri- 
ter's wish  to  subjest  the  desirability 
of  the  establishment  and  liberal  sup- 
port of  three  distinct  periodicals  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind,  for  three  princi- 
pal classes  of  readers  are  contributed, 
namely: 

1.  A  quarterly  magazine  in  ordin- 
ary ink  type.  Perhaps  under  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  oJ 
the  Blind,  for  the  technical  and  pro- 
I  ssional  discussion  of  education  meth- 
ods, problems  of  institution  man: 
ment,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  popular  monthly  journal,  also 
in    visual    print,     under    the  editorial 
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control  and  business  management  of 
some  earnest  and  capable  blind  per- 
son identified  with,  or  at  least  in  full 
accord  with  the  most  enlightened  spirit 
of  some  branch  of  the  existing  educa- 
tional system,  its  chief  purpose  being 
to  present  original  meritorious  compo- 
sitions of  blind  persons  and  to  serve  as 
a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  special  institutions  and  between 
the  blind  themselves  and  their  friends 
and  the  general  public:  and— 

3.  A  weekly  newspaper,  to  be  issued 
in  both  Braille  and  New  York  point 
editions  from  a  single  office  of  publi- 
cation on  equal  terms,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  no  particular  school,  party  or 
system,  but  to  be  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  current  news  and  current 
topics  of  popular  discusion,  except 
that  monthly  or  other  occasional  sup- 
plements or  bulletins  on  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  the  blind  may  be 
issued  at  the  expense  of  a  special  fund 
to  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 

These  periodicals  (with  the  possible 
exception    of    the  first)   should  be  con- 
ducted as  private  enterprises;  and  their 
early    establishment    and     successful 
maintairiance  should   have  our  earnest 
encouragement  and    substantial  co-op- 
eration.    And    they  should    find  their 
way  regularly  to  all  of  the    more  than 
forty     schools  for    the    blind    in  North 
America,  and    to    various    other  noble 
institutions    where      intelligent    blind 
people  dwell:  also  to  the  reading  rooms 
of  many  libraries,  which  already  have 
collections    of    books      for    the    blind. 
And     surely,     with  proper     effort,   one 
thousand     sightless    individuals  could 
be  found     who     would  gladly  welcome 
both  the    newspaper  in    their    own  fa- 
vorite style    of  print    and  the  monthly 
journal  in  ink  print.     The  latter  being 
as  important    as  the    former,   because 
the  adequate  discussion    of  various  in- 
teresting topics  pertaining  to  the  blind 
could  not  be    attempted  in  any  form  of 
embossed  print. 

It  was  perhaps  prematurely — cer- 
tainly upon  the  strength  of  a  delusive 
promise  of  pecuniary  aid,  that  the  fol- 
lowing notice  (with  slight  variations) 
was  originally  issued;  and  the  neces- 
sary means  for  prosecuting  a  thorough 
preliminary  canvass  of  the  field  are 
not  yet  available;  but  though  tempor- 
arily deferred.  The  project  is  by  no 
means  abandoned ;  for,  if  one  out  of 
every  fifty  blind  men  in  the  United 
States  or  his  friends  for  him,  would 
regularly  subscribe  for  the  proposed 
newspaper,  its  establishment  and  en- 
during success  would,  in  the  writer's 
judgment,  be  assured: 

Mr.  Shotwell  also  stated  that  Miss 
Lura  A.  Rowland,  superintendent  of 
the  International  School  for  the  blind 
at  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory, 
formerly  a  pupil  and  for  several  years 
a  most  successful  teacher  at  the  Ark- 
msas  School  for  the  Blind,  is  plan- 
ling  foi  the  early  establishment  of  a 
lonthly  paper  or  small  magazine,  at 
about  $i.50  per  annum,  designed  part- 
ly to  interest  the  people  of  that  terri- 
tory and  friends  of  the  cause  else- 
where in  the  noble  work  which  she  has 
go  ably  and  heroically  struggled  to 
carry    forward  at  Fort   Gibson  during 


the  past  two  years,  and  partl3'  and 
more  broadly  to  get  more  clearly  before 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  what 
may  be  done  and  what  is  being  done 
to  educate  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
throughout  the  country:  and  she  in- 
tends to  make  it  a  vehicle  of  news  be- 
tween the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  certain  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  hopes  to  have  a  regular 
correspondent  connected  with  every 
such  school  in  the  United  States  and, 
so  far  as  may  be,  in  foreign  lands  as 
well. 

The  contributed  articles  are  to  con- 
sist chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  produc- 
tions of  blind  and  deaf  persons,  and 
to  include  meritorious  stories,  other 
prose  compositions,  the  graduating 
papers  of  pupils  of  the  different 
schools,  other  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  creditable  original  poetry. 
"Miss  Rowland  is  a  kind,  earnest 
capable  and  cultured  woman  of  high 
christian  character  and  refinement, 
!  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence  and 
'  generous  consideration,  and  has  shown 
a  most  commendable  and  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  service  in  her 
difficult  task  of  establishing-  and  main- 
taining "The  International  School  for 
the  Blind,"  as  a  private  christian  en- 
terprise, at  Ft.  Gibson,  I.  T.,  in  the 
reasonable  hope  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment may  be  induced  to  provide  for 
this  truly  useful  and  humane  branch 
of  educational  work  in  that  region  and 
place  it  upon  a  firm  and  adequate 
foundation.  And  if  the  'members  and 
friends  of  this  association  can  aid 
Miss  Rowland  in  her  philanthropic 
undertaking  by  contributing  to  her 
proposed  periodiceil  or  subscribing 
for  copies  of  the  same  (for  themselves 
or  others)  or  by  soliciting  and  forward- 
ing the  much  needed  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  her  school,  or 
by  bringing  its  needs  and  merits  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  or  of 
other  officials  at  Washington  or  else- 
where who  might  exert  an  influence 
upon  Indian  Territory  affairs.  "  Con- 
tinued Mr.  Shotwell.  who  has  long 
known  Miss  Rowland,  let  us  gladly 
and  vigorously  obey  the  promptings  of 
our  hearts  and  consciences  in  this 
matter,  prove  our  interest  in  every 
good  word  and  work  for  humanity." 

A.  M.  S. 


The  Weekly  flews  Echo 

For  The  Blind. 


Designed  to  Register  the  Passing  Events  o1 
Cenera!    Interest  and  Items  Sof  Special 
Interests  to  Its  Readers. 


To  be  independent  and   Non-Partisan  ii 

Politics  and  on  Controverted  Clas 
Questions.  Editions  to  be  Issued  i 
Different  Systems  of  Embossed  Prin 


Subscription    Price      $5.00    pe 
annum:  Single  Copies  lii  Cts. 


ing  as  would  be  most  helpful    to    them 
and  to  those  about  them  whose  welfare 
and  happiness  must  in    great  measure 
depend  upon  their  success  in  life.    Some 
have  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
special  college  under   national  patron- 
age   and    control    as    most    likely  and 
readily  to  win  adequate  financial  sup- 
port.    Others    have  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  scholarship  fund 
for  the    education   of   the  capable  and 
worthy  blind  in  existing  colleges,  con- 
servatories and  universities,  as    likely 
to  afford  them  the  most  useful  and  de- 
sirable training. 

Let  us    now    fearlessly  adopt  one  or 
the    other    of    those    two    policies   and 
press     for     its     practical     realization. 
There  is  nothing  to    be  gained  by  con- 
cealing   from    mankind  the    fact    that 
various  projects  for    the    promotion    of 
the  higher  education  of   the  blind  have 
been  under  advisement,  and    that  each 
plan    has    some    plausible    arguments 
in  its  support.     Then  those  of    us  who 
might  deem    the    adopted  policy  either 
positively   mischievous   or  hopeless   of 
attainment,  would  very  likely  drop  out 
of  the  movement;  but  a  greater  number 
who   have    been    anxiously  waiting  to 
see  something  definite  attempted,  might 
be  expected  to  rally  to    its  support,  esJ 
jpecially    so    if   the    chosen    course    be 
give  us,  from  week  to  week,  in  tangible 
form— Braille   or  N.   Y.  Point— accurate 
synopsis  of  the    principal    points  of  cur- 
rent history  and  current  thought? 

In   response   to  this   recognized  need, 
and  believing  that    many  blind  persons 
(or  their  friends  for  them)    would  cheer- 
fully pay  five  dollars  a  year— an  average 
of  a  dime  per  week— for  a  concise  week- 
ly newspaper  of  six  or    eight  pages,  giv- 
ing them  carefully  condensed  summaries 
of  passing  events  and    current   topics  of 
discussion— the  leading  facts  relating  to 
the   world's   progress,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, political,  social,   industrial,  scien- 
tific, religious  and,  educational,  literary, 
musical,  mortuary,   athletic   or  competi- 
tive, and  miscellaneous— so   arranged  as 
to  be  of   permanent   value  for  reference 
even    for    those  who  may   already  have 
free  access  to   the  contents    of  the  daily 
press,  it  is  proposed  to   establish  such  a 
journal    at    some    convenient    place  in 
Southern    Michigan    or    within  a  day's 
mail   transportation    therefrom   in  such 
styles  of  embossed    print— suited  to  the 
tastes    and    requirements    of     different 
classes  of  readers— as  may  be  demanded 
in  sufficient    numbers  to    meet  the  extra 
expense    of    reproducing  the    principal 
edition  in  any  such    preferred    systems; 
and    the    issuing    of    the    same  will  be 
begun  when  the  required  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions   shall    have    been  obtained  to 
cover   the    necessary  cost  of  its  prepara- 
tion     and     publication.         Occassonal 
paragraphs,  pages    or   supplements  will 
also  be  devoted  to  items  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  blind.     But    the    paper  is  not 
to  he    conducted    to    the  interest  of  any 
political  party,  school  or  system,  nor  de- 
signed to  present  poetry,    fiction,  or  rhe- 
torical   composition   of  any    kind,  not  to 
air    the    pet    opinions    of  the  editor,  its 
primary  purpose   being  simply  to  record 
impartially  the  important  occurrences  of] 
the,  present  age. 


All  who  may  be  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject are  earnestly  requested  to  commu- 
nicate   with    the    undersigned,    stating 

which  edition  of  Tm:  NEW0  Echo  is 
preferred,  and  whether  each  subscriber 
is  able  to  read  other  styles  of  writing 
and  printing.  The  addresses  of  any 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
registered  with  the  known  preference  of 
each  as  to  style  of  print;  also  addresses 
of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  the 
blind.  If  five  or  six  out  of  every  one 
thousand  blind  persons  in  North  Amer- 
ica Will  take  the  proposed  paper  regu- 
larly, its  establishment  and  permanent 
support  will  be  assured,  but  they  are  too 
widely  scattered  to  be  readily  found 
without  united  effort  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause.  A  greater  support,  would  per- 
mit an  enlargement  of  thp  periodical 
without  change  of  price.  It  is  hoped 
that  means  may  be  found  to  enable  us  to 
furnish  The  Echo  to  many  apprecia- 
tive readers  who  ma\  be  unable  to  pay 
the  subscription  price  themselves;  also 
that  each  institution  for  the  blind  will 
place  copies  of  this  instructive  work  in 
the  hands  of  its  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  cordially  aid  in  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  other  persons  who  may  pos- 
sibly w-ish  to  become  its  readers  or  pa- 
trons. Any  helpful  suggestions  or  other 
assistance  in  furtherance  of  this  under- 
taking will  be  very  gratefully  apprecia- 
ted by 

Ambrose  M.  Shotwell. 
Concord,  Sackson  Co..   Mich. 


A  Home  for  Homeless  Sight- 
less Women. 

ByMissH.  LOUISE  PIERCE,  of  Homer, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  V. 


Industrial 
Blind. 


Home    for     the 


Under  this  head,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  and  was  ulti 
mately  adopted  or  else  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 
Resolved,  That  a  special  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  or  working  homes, 
co-operative  shops,  or  other  nearly  or 
quite  self-supporting  institutions  for  the 
residence  or  employment  of  industrious 
and  worth}'  blind  adults,  and  of  retreats 
or  other  benevolent  provision  lor  the 
comfortable  support  and  care  of  the 
aged  or  infirm  blind  of  good  character, 
and  to  report  therein  to  this  association 
at  its  next  annual  convention. 

The  following  resolution  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  A  M.  Shotwell  of 
Michigan,  who  had  forwar  led  the  fol- 
lowing brief  paper  on  one  branch  of  this 
subject. — written  by  an  acquaintance 
and  former  schoolmate,  for  whose  gen- 
erous earnestness  and  entire  trustworthi- 
ness he  was  willing  to  vouch;  and  he 
stated  further  that  the  raising  of  a  fund 
I  for  maintaining   elderly  blind  people  in 

existing  homes  for   the    aged,  had  been 

suggested: 

A     Home    for     Homeless,    Sightless  i 

Women.     By  Miss   H.  Lonise  Pierce  of 

Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  New  York. 


When  a.  mere  child  at  school,  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  subject  by  the 
regret  with  which  many  of  the  young 
ladies  thought  of  leaving  school.  Some 
were  homeless,  and  felt  the  need  of  find- 
ing some  means  of  self-support,  while 
many  others  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
upon  some  useful  as  well  as  remunerative 
employment.  While  teaching  the  work- 
class  1  was  told  the  history  of  many,  to- 
gether with  their  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  led  me  to  think  often  and 
much  upon  this  problem,  and  to  seek 
some  solution  of  the  same. 

I  am  convinced  that  small  Christian 
Homes,  each  with  some  industries  at- 
tached, established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  would  solve  this  problem  in 
a  practicable  and  economical  way.  The 
institution  might  be  private,  being  owned 
by  its  occupants,  or  it  might  be  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  a  county  or  state, 
governed  by  a  board  of  managers,  and 
having  a  housekeeper,  the  matron  being 
one  of  our  own  competent  sisterhood. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  responsibility 
and  labor  connected  with  such  a  home 
should  be  done  or  shared  by  members  of 
the  family,  as  there  are  few  things  per- 
( taining  to  housekeeping  that  cannot  well 
be  done  by  a  woman  without  vision. 
Such  a  home  could  be  made  fairly  home- 
like. Its  occupants  constitute  a  family 
— not  merely  a  set  of  boarders — while 
the  same  books  and  other  literary  appli- 
ances, musical  instruments  and  various 
machines  and  tools  would  accommodate 
all. 

The  industries  connected  with  the 
home  might  comprise  a  ladies'  exchange, 
a  notion  store  with  their  own  productions 
for  sale,  or  any  other  branch  of  business 
best  adapted  to  the  location  of  the  Home 
and  ability  of  those  associated  therein. 
The  products  of  the  combined  industries 
would  prove  our  ability  to  share  the 
world's  work,  and  others  would  be  con- 
vinced that  the  blind  can  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  instead  of  individuals  to 
be  simply  tolerated  or  pitied.  And  they 
would  be  so  situated  *  that  they  would 
have  opportunity  to  really  aid  society 
by  identifying  themselves  with  church 
work,  temperance  and  literary  societies; 
in  short,  with  every  good  cause. 

Many  are  living  in  uncongenial  homes, 
and  some  of  our  blind  sisters  are  even 
spending  their  lives  in  almshouses,  starv- 
ing mentally,  morally  and  spiritually, 
disheartened,  well-nigh  useless;  depend- 
ent, when  they  might  be  developing  in 
loveliness  of  character,  be  happy,  be  use- 
ful and  self-supporting  if  surrounded 
by  the  helps  and  advantages  of  an  in- 
dustrial home. 

In  consideration  of  our  needs  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  home,  these  thoughts 
are  submitted.  May  we  not  agitate  the 
question,  hoping  for  results''  Then,  un- 
less better  plans  are  devised,  may  we  not 
in  the  near  future  put  this  project  to  a 
practical  test. 

II.   LOUISE  PIERCE. 


It  can  hardly  be  a     matter     of  surprise 

"all  the  clerg)    of   Cortland  and  Hortter 

and  sonic    Of    the     business      firms   seem 

interested  and  have  promised  assistance; 
also  prominent  parties  from  Binghamton 
and  Syracuse,"  of  which  the  following 
testimonials  are  but  samples  copied 
from  the  book  in  which  Miss  Pierce 
takes  the  names  of  those  who  have 
promised  to  assist  her  when  the  home  is 
organized.  She  keeps  the  amounts 
pledged  separately,  as  some  have  oh 
jected  to  having  their  respective  sub- 
scriptions made  public. 

••The  project  proposed  by  Miss  Pierce 
commends  itself  to  my  judgment  and 
my  heart,  both  by  economic  and  humane 
considerations.  It  commends  itself  to 
the  sympathies  and  co-operation  of  all 
good  'people."  -Edward  Taylor,  Bing 
hamton,  Is.  Y. 

"The  plan  of  Miss   Pierce  to  establish 
a  home  for  the   blind    persons  who  mi 
by    means    of    this    plan    be  enabled  to 
maintain  themselves,    is  most  commend 
able.     I  trust  that  she    may  find  friends 
and  sufficient    practical    support  to  i 
summate    her  desire."    Messe    A.   Hun- 
gate,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

"It  certainly  groatly  needed.  1  think 
her  plan  is  excellent.  Any  one  who  can 
assist  her  in  carrying  out  this  project 
will  certainly  be  aiding  her  in  a-  noble 
work."'— Frederick  A.  S.  Storer,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

"She  is  a  worthy  woman  engaged  in  a 
worthy  cause.  'In  as  much  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  thesi  .  ye 
have  done,  it  unto  me.'  *' — Adelbert 
Chapman,  Cortland,   N.  Y. 

"The  plan  proposed  by  Miss  Pierce  to 
provide  a  home  and  employment  tot- 
blind  persons,  appears  to  me  most  com- 
mendable. It  is  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity for  the  display  of  practical  Christian- 
ity. "_Wm.  H.  Pound,  Cortland,  N.  i". 
"The  work  of  Miss  Pierce  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  kind-hearted  and  char- 
itable people  as  worthy  of  their  endorse- 
ment and  aid.  The  plan  seems  to  me  to 
be  practicable,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  in  so  benificent  an  enterprise  to 
the  extent  ef  my  ability."— Rev.  O.  A. 
Houghton,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Kansas  Conservatory 

OF 

MUSIC  AND  ELOCUTION. 


Leavenworth,  Kansas, 


1900. 

My  Dear  Friend  in  the  Higher  and  Truer  Sense  : 

Von,  to  whom  this  letter  is  given,  will  kindly  appreciate  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  profitably  mail  first-class  packets  soliciting  single  sub- 
scribers to  a  magazine  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  but  ten  cents 
per  annum.  We  beg  that  you  may  generously  consider  our  following- 
proposition. 

You  are  asked  to  contribute  one  dollar  in  return  for  eleven  sub- 
scriptions :  and  we  furnish  you  with  explanatory  circulars  by  means  of 
which  you  are  to  dispose  of  your  surplus,  thus  recovering  your  money, 
and  also  aiding  the  cause  which  we  believe  to  be  worthy  of  benevolent 
effort . 

Those  who  thus  aid  the  enterprise,  will  have  their  names  engrossed 
on  a  Roll  of  Honor,  as  friends  of  a  movement  which  proposes  to  analyze 
the  World's  Problem  in  the  light  of  the  Highest  Human  Wisdom.  The 
Movement  shall  triumph,  and  in  its  glory  shall  stand  as  a  pyramidal 
monument  to  all  those  who  labored  for  its  success.  We  can  make  you 
no  offer  of  financial  remuneration  for  the  labor  contributed,  since  The 
Problem  is  placed  on  the  market  at  cost,  but  we  make  our  appeal  to 
your  Higher  Nature.  —  that  of  which  George  Elliot  sang  in  "The  Choir 
Invisible."  And  we  have  been  assured  that  persons  of  culture  will  feel 
an  enlightened  interest  in  our  effort. 

Are  yon  willing  to  send  us  one  dollar  In  return  for  eleven  subscriptions 
which  we  will  regularly  mail  to  any  addresses  you  may  designate?  We 
feel  sure  you  will,  and  awaiting  your  prompt  and  kind  reply,    we  remain 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

WALLACE  McGILL, 

Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  The  Problem, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 


I).  WALLACE  McGILL, 

Professor  of  Musical  Theory,  Com- 
position and  Psychology,  at  the 
Kansas  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Elocution,  Leavenworth,  Kas. 


The  Problem. 

A  New  Quarterly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the 

Interest  of  the  Blind. 

To  be  Circulated  among  the  Blind 
and  the  Sighted* 


With,  a  Subscription  Price  of 

Only   Ten    Cents    per    annum. 


fcM 


This  New  Magazine  is  beginning  in  a  really  modest  manner,  but  the  work  it  has  to  do  is  indeed 
great  and  noble.     It  is  to  deal  with  the  Blind  in  particular,  and  Humanity  in  general. 

Its  name,  "THE  PROBLEM,"  given  in  expanded  form  would  read,  Humanity's  Problem  and  its 
Phases,  or  the  Six  Great  Problems  and  Their  Satalites.  The  special  problems  to  receive  first  consideration 
are  those  of  Benevolence  and  Education  ;  and  the  Satalite  upon  which  attention  is  to  be  focused,  is  the  Blind. 
Each  number  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  some  eleven  thousand  words  of  reading  matter  aside  from  any  pos- 
sible advertisements,  and  the  four  regular  numbers  of  the  First  Volume  will  appear  in  January.  April,  July, 
and  October  of  1900,  respectively.  There  will  be  possible  extras  when  matter  of  special  interest  is  on  hand 
calling  for  publication. 

There  (ire  s<>me  Seventy  five  thousand  Blind  people  in  the  United  States,  and  while  some  occupy  ex- 
ceedingly humble  places  in  Society,  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  Professional  Walks  of  life.  Rev.  Dr. 
Milburn,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Couden,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, are  blind,  and  have  raised  themselves  to  these  positions  by  intrinsic  worth. 

Blind  People  labor  under  many  difficulties,  some  of  which  could  be  removed  by  legislation,  and  many 
others  could  be  removed  by  an  enlightened  Public  .Opinion  ;  for  a  gross  ignorance  exists  among  the  masses  as 
to  Blindness,  and  the  Capabilities  of  the  Educated  Blind.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  worthy  member  of  Humanity 
to  lend  an  ear  to  this  matter,  and  grasp  the  information  that  will  remove  this  ignorance  which  works  a  severe 
injury  to  a  people  already  unfortunate.  No  one  can  find  honorable  refuge  in  the  hackned  excuses,  "I  am  too 
busy,"  ''Other  interests  take  up  all  my  time."  CLEAR  THINKING  can  and  shall  rule  the  World,  can  and 
shall  solve  all  problems,  but  it  must  be  the  Clear  Thinking  of  an  enlightened  public  ;  and  to  secure  this, 
each  individual  man  and  woman  must  be  conscious  of  the  facts.  ''The  Problem"  is  the  opportunity  :  and  the 
only  opportunity,  as  no  other  periodical  in  the  world  is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  these  truths.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  placed  at  cost,  and  even  in  the  early  life  of  the  Magazine,  the  Subscription  List  should  con- 
tain a  million  names.  No  one  can  have  knowledge  while  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  the  facts  about  the  Blind 
have  never  been  circulated.  Who  will  remain  ignorant  when  Knowledge  costs  but  a  dime  ?  And  who  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  say,  "I  do  not  care  to  know  these  things  —  the  matter  does  not  interest  me  —  I  am  in- 
different— "  when  their  knowing  would  prove  a  substantial  aid  to  the  Blind  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
World  ? 

On  reading  the  above  paragraphs  each   individual  should  promptly  subscribe  for  the  kijProbl< m"  <m<f 
nniil  a  Dimt  to  its  Editor  mid  Busines  Manager  Wallace  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.     All  who  are  suf- 
fficiently  fortunate  to  come  in  contact  with  this  circular   are    respectfully  urged  to  take  a  benevolent  interest 
in  extending  its  circulation  far  and  wide  :    for  in  this  way.  alone,    will  the  great  work  "The  Problem"  has  to 
do,  be  accomplished,  and  the  Work  Shall  lie  Done. 

"The  Problem"  has  been  made  the  Official  Organ  of  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education 
,i,,<1  General  Improvement  Association  and  will  publish  all  of  tin-  official  proceedings  of  tin  Society.  Through 
the  deliberations  of  this  Association,  a  hill  has  been  drawn  up  making  provision  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  is  now  being  considered  by  Congress.  Many  Congressmen  have  approved  of  the  movement 
and  have  volunteered  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the  measure.  Such  legislation  will  prove  a  blessing  to  a  bene- 
volent public,  and  particularly  to  those  blind  persons  who  are  seeking  a  higher  education  than  is  afforded  by 
the  existing  state  schools  for  the  Blind. 

Granting  that  Provision  will  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  Higher  Education  of  tin  /Hind  tee  must 
remember  that  Laws  '■",,  do  but  litth  go,,, I  unless  sustained  by  an  intelligent  and  powerful  public  sentiment  : 
9o,  subscribe  for  "The  Problem,"  and  be  enlightened,  that  you  may  he  a  soldier  in  the  work. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor  and  Business  Manager 


\A/a!lace  /V\cG<ll,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

I 
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ios-toY  bCLri|p"tr. 

Philanthropy   Toward    Unfortunate   Human 
Beings 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  in  her  talk 
on  "Modern  Philanthropy,"  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  alleviation  of  the  condition 
of  unfortunate  human  beings  who  are  in- 
sane, deaf  and  dumb,  blind  or  otherwise 
affected,  brought  out  many  facts  of  value 
to  the  student  of  these  matters  in  the  in- 
terest of  less  fortunate  creatures.  The 
lecture  was  given  at  the  "Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  said  that  only  one-fifth 
of  the  blind  of  our  community  have  been 
brought  under  special  educational  instruc- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  insane,  three 
eras  have  been  passed.  The  first  was 
the  era  of  neglect,  in  which  ignorance  and 
indifference  played  a  large  part;  the  sec- 
ond, the  era  of  detention,  when  the  insane 
were  regarded  much  as  criminals,  and 
then  the  present  era,  in  which  no  expense, 
however  great,  must  be  spsred  to  cure 
the  insane.  This  is  the  era  of  medical 
care  for  the  insane,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  incurable,  while  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  can  be  cured  permanently.  It  has 
been  declared  that  three-fourths  of  the 
insane  may  be  made  useful  citizens  by 
giving  them  work.  Feeble-mtndedness  is 
inherited,   and  it  is  not  usually  curable. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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—  The  work  of  blind  women  typewriters 
is  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department.  It  is 
said  that  their  work  is  eaual  to  that  of 
the  best  operators,  and  as  much  is  expect- 
ed of  them  in  dictation  and  copying  as  of 
those  who  have  their  full  eyesight  So 
RBtisfactory  are  the  services  of  these 
Dlind  clerts  that  it  is  proposed  to  give 
oDDortunitv  to  many  more  afflicted  with 
loss  of  sight  next  year.  There  are  only 
three    or   four   now   employed. 


Yale's    Blind   Student       , 

Alexander  Cameron,  Yale's  blind  student 
has  gone  home  to   St.    George,   N.   B.     He 
has  repeatedly  gone  to  the  hospital  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  overwork,  and  this 
week  he  walked  into  an  open  sidewalk  area 
and  fell,   cutting  his   face   badly.     For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been  a  noted  figure 
at  Yale.     He  has  been  studying  philosophy 
in  the  post-graduate  school,  and  has  at  the 
same    time    been    taking    a    course    in    the 
Divinity  School.     He  has  supported  himself 
entirely  by  lecturing  and  preaching,  making 
enough  in  the  summer  to  enable  him  to  live 
at   college   in    the   winter.        Owing   to    the 
blunder  of  a  doctor,  Cameron  was  deprived 
of  his  eyesight  at  five,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  obliged  to  struggle  against  in- 
firmity and   poverty..     He  has  been  in   the 
habit    of    attending   twenty-eight    hours    of 
lectures  a  week.     He  is  twenty-seven,  and 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  college  education 
in   higher   mathematics,    is    master  of   He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin  and  modern  languages. 
The    almost    incredible    labor   in    acquiring 
these    languages    may    be    better    realized 
when  it  Is  said  that  he  has  copied  from  dic- 
tation most  of  the  classics  by  means  of  the 
machine  used  by  the  blind  in  making  raised 
letters.     Trigonometry  and  mechanics   also 
gave  him  some  trouble,  but  he  overcame  all 
difficulties  by  devising  a  system  for  mak- 
ing raised    figures;    as   for   his    algebra.,    he 
worked  that  out  In  his  head.     At  Carleton 
College  he  took  four  years'  work  in  three, 
and   since  graduating  has  received   the  de- 
gree of  AT.  A.     He  expects  to  take  his  B.  D. 
degree  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School,   and 
will  enter  the  Baptist  ministry.     He  will  be 
the    first    blind    Bachelor   of   Divinity    and 
Doctor   of   Philosophy   to   be   graduated   at 
Yale. 


PUBLISHED  BY 
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THE  NET  RESULT  OF   "MANAGERS." 

Editor  Mirror:— la  The  Mirror 
of  Dec.  7th,  1899,  I  made  ihis  statement 
in  reference  to  Selen  Keller's  knowl- 
edge of  "American  braille"  algebraic 
signs:  "She  did  know  all  those  signs  over 
two  years  before  she  took  her  final 
exams.  She  charted  every  letter  and 
sign  of  American  braille  for  Miss  Hall, 
her  tutor  in  physics  at  the  time,  and 
Miss  Hall  still  has  the  chart  that  she 
made  from  Helen's  original." 

Let  me  take  those  statements  in  re- 
verse order:  First  as  to  her  charting 
those  signs,  the  chart  Miss  Hall  has 
contains  every  sign  of  the  American 
system  of  notation  we  call  "American 
braille"  signs.  Miss  Hall  knew  no 
braille  before  Helen  taught  her  by  this 
chart;  she  has  never  had  any  occasion 
to  use,  or  learn  it,  other  than  in  con- 
nection with  Helen.  She  is  positive 
that  she  never  took  these  signs  except 
from  the  chart  Helen  made.  Her  own 
character  puts  her  veracity  and  cor- 
rectness beyond  dispute.  Not  only 
have  I  these  facts  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman,  but  from  a  relative,  who, 
since  Helen's  entrance  into  Mr.  Gilman 's 
school,  has  had  even  better  opportuni- 
ties than  Mr.  Gilman  to  know  the  exact 
facts  in  the  matter.  Therefore  that 
Helen  did  chart  these  signs  is  beyond 
doubt. 

Now  as  to  my  first  statement — that 
Eelen  did  know  those  signs— she  denies 
in  the  most  positive  manner, even  after 
my  submitting  to  her  the  explanation  I 
give  below,  that  she  either  knew,  or 
charted  those  signs  for  Miss  Hall. 
Bere  we  have  Helen's  most  positive 
denial  arrayed  against  facts  of  record 
so  minutely  substantiated  that  they  are 
proved  beyond  question.  Yet  I  thor- 
oughly believe  Helen's  truthfulness  in 
making  this  denial,  totally  as  I  disagree 
with  the  correctness  of  her  statement 
The  explanation  lies  here:  Those  sign3 
came  out  only  about  a  year  before  she 
entered  Mr.  Gilmin's  school;  she  C3r- 
tainly  could  not  have  kaown  them  be- 
fore she  entered  that  school.  While 
there,  she  had  many  books  from  the 
Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  American  system  of  notation 
was  devised,  and  in  some  of  these  books, 
or  in  loose  sheets  issued  at  Pniladel- 
phia,  or  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  she 
found  those  signs,  and  merely  copied 
them  onto  the  chart  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pleteness. In  her  actual  work  she  used 
the  notation  given  in  the  English  alge- 
bra she  had  (  a  system  entirely  differ  ent 
f-om  the  American,  and  not  even 
"braille,"  as  braille  must  necessarily 
be  a  system  of  points,  while  the  English 
notation  is  one  of  lines  and  angles.) 
Thus,  having  no  use  for  the  American 
notation,  and  regularly  using  another, 
the  fact  that  she  ever  saw  the  Amer- 
ican system  has  entirely  faded 
from  her  memory  wonderfully  reten- 
tive   as    that    memory    is.     Had    she 


ever  used  the  American  system, 
she  would  never  have  forgotten 
it,  but  the  mere  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  copying  it  might  readily  have 
slipped  from  her  recollections.  She 
persists  in  the  most  positive  denials  of 
her  knowledge,  and  that  the  explanat- 
ion I  give  is  tenable,  but  when  it  com°s 
to  the  point  of  her  assertions  and  indis- 
putable facts  being  arrayed  against 
each  other,  I — for  one — will  not  permit 
the  mere  matter  of.her  memory  to  stand 
in  the  way,  knowing  as  I  do  that  false- 
hood is  simply  and  utterly  impossible 
with  Helen,  although  she  is  so  far 
human  that  she  may  forget,  or  be  mis- 
taken. 

L3t  me  add  that  the  only  point  of  any 
value  in  the  above  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  Helen's  truthfulness,  for  as  a 
practical  matter  in  her  exams.,  her 
knowledge,  or  ignorance,  of  American 
notation  is  of  no  weight  whatever,  at 
the  utmost,  she  could  have  used  but 
three  signs,  plus,  equality,  and  minus, 
thebrackets  that  occurred  in  the  prob- 
lems being  part  of  what  somebody  has 
dubbed  "literary  braille,"  a  very  ab- 
surd definition,  as  no  mathematical 
notation  used  by  the  blind  anywhere  is 
braille.  The  English  is  utterly  unlike 
a  braille,  and  the  American  only  akin 
in  using  the  braille  base. 

Yours  truly, 
W.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Feb.  5, 19DD. 
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The  International  Tract  Society  has 
begun  the  publication  of  asraall  magazine 
for  the  blind  in  American  Braille  and  in 
N.  Y.  Point  called  the  Christian  Record, 
No.  271  W.  Main  St,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Like  the  noble  work  of  the  society 
generally,  it  is  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment or  religion  and  Bible  morality 
and  is  just  such  a  magazine  as  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  ink  print.  It  dots  not 
devote  itself  to  the  christianizing  of 
blind  people  as  such,  but  treats  them  as 
ordinary  human  beings,  and  talks  to 
them  just  as  if  it  regarded  them  not 
other  than  ordinary  people.  Judging 
from  the  first  number  that  has  reached 
my  table,  I  recommend  it  to  blind  readers 
and  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  in    the    hands 


^ 


of  the  pupils    of    these    schools.     It    is 

offered  at  the  moderate    price    of    $1.V) 

per  year,  and  comprises  25  pages  of    well 

priuted    matter    ou      thin      paper.     The 

following  is  in  part    the    editor's     greet-  j 
ing: 

"The  International  Tract  Society  has  ! 
for  some  time,  felt  the  need  of  a  pub- 
lication in  point  print  that  would  enable 
it  to  communicate  with  a  larger  circle  of 
intelligent  persons  who  are  deprived  o^ 
the  privilege  of  reading  ink  print  pub- 
lications. The  society  wishes  the  co- 
operation of  every  lover  of  humanity  for 
humanity's  sake. 

'"The  Christian  Record  is  published 
with  the  hope  that  many  will  thereby  be 
enlisted  in  the  good  work  <•{  education 
along  the  lines  of  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  culture." 

"We  learn  by  doing,  and  by  seeing 
others  do  what  has  hitherto  seemed 
impossible.  We  are  thereby  stimulated 
to  try  to  do  what  they  do." 

"The  aim  of  the  Record  shall  be  to 
give  its  readers  that  which  is  pure 
and  elevating,  and  well  calculated  to 
help  one  in  every  way.  Besides  general 
articles,  the  paper  will  have  departments 
containing  a  variety  of  subjects.  One  de- 
partment will  contain  topical  studies  of  the 
Scriptures.  Another,  Missionary  work ; 
a  third  to  the  important  question  of 
How  to  live  from  a  health  standpoint,  etc. 
"The  Problem" 

Under   the  above  name  the  "American 
Blind   People's    higher     Education     and 

General  Improvement  Association"  finds 
an  official  organ,  a  propaganda  of  theo- 
ries and  methods  for  solving  all  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  educators  of  the 
blind.  The  Problem  is  published 
quarterly  at  ten  cents  a  year  by  Prol.  D. 
Wallace  McGill,  Leaveu  worth,  Kansas. 
It  contains  twenty  four  pages  of  clear  wel  1 
printed  matter  in  ink  and  wholly  devoted 
to  questions  relating  to  the  blind,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  pages  at  the 
end  of  a  more  literary  and  general  sort. 

The  publisher  is  an  officer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  invites  subscriptions  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  ajso  extends  invi- 
tations to  the  general  pi  bite  to  join  the 
association  in  cither  of  two  relations,  as 
regular  numbers  or  as  honorary  members 
The  former  vote  but  the  latter  are  ex- 
pected to  be  satisfied  with  the  privilege 
of  paying  to  the  cause  one  dollar  as 
membership  fee.  P>r  the  objects  of  the 
iation  I  hive  nothing  but  words  of 
praise;  bit  my  ju'liT'O'-nt  does  not  accept 
the  methods  for  attaining  them  I  rjnubt 
not  the  Tabi-kt  will  be  sent  to  the  Prob- 
lem as  exchange,  if  acceptable. 



Tiik  3.  8.  Weekly   Again. 

The  principal  is  advised  hy  Snpt.  B  B. 
Huntoon  of  the  American  Printings  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kv  that  the 
societv  for  providing  Evangelical  Litera- 
ture for  the  Blind  are  about  to  resume  the 
publication  of  the  S.  S  Weokly.  This 
will  be  good  news  to  manv.  The  edition 
of  the  lesson*--  in  Braille  has  ceased,  or  at 
least,  they  have  not  come  to  these  schools 
this  year,  and  wc  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
point  edition  again  The  writer  has  no 
information  as  to  how  these  publications 
are  distributed,  whether  wholly  through 
the  schools  >r  directly  to  blind  persons 
at  home.  The  latter  method  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  blind.  The  schools 
could  get  on  I  am  inclined  to  think;  hut 
the  blind  in  their  homes  would  be  really 
blessed  by  such  a  provision,  if  the  action 
now  in  contemplation  for  free  postage  is 
realized. 


gftfltott  Ctaaggg igt 

TUESDAY,    MARCH    6,    1900 


DICTIONARY  FOR  THE    BLIND 

Work  Will  Comprise  Eighteen  Volumes 
and  Be  the  Only  One  in  Use-Import- 
ant Undertaking  of  the  Maryland 
School 


Marshall    E.     Reddick,    head    teacher    at 
the    Maryland    School    for    the    Blind    and 
■Deaf   Mutes,    who   also   has    charge   of   the 
printing  office  recently     established  at  that 
institution,   has  undertaken  the  printing  of  | 
the   Standard   Intermediate   School   Diction- 
ary in   the  New   York   alphabet   point   sys- 
tem   for   the    blind.      When    completed    this 
Will    be   the   only    complete    and    up-to-date 
dictionary  for  the  blind  In  use.     There  are 
at  present  a  number  of  dictionaries  in  the 
raised-letter  system,  but  only  in  three  and 
four  volumes.     The  new  dictionary  will   be 
In  about  18  volumes  and  will  contain  over 
1800  pages.     The  printing  of  this  dictionary 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  steregraph 
invented  by  Mr.   William  B.  Wait,  superin- 
tendent   of   the    New    York    School    for    the 
Blind,   and  which  was  placed  in  the  Mary- 
land  institution    last   August.      Previous   to 
this  the  kleidograph  was  used,  which  is  on 
the   same  principle   as   the    steregraph     but 
much  smaller.     The  kleidograph  prints  the 
pomt   system    on    paper   as    the    typewriter 
prints    plain    letters,    while    the    steregraph 
Points    the    point    system    on    brass    plates 
The    impression    is    taken    from    the    plates 
by    placing    the    sheets    of    paper    between 
the  brass  plate  and  a  piece  of  rubber  and 
running   the   whole   through   a    roller.      TIk-  I 
brass  plates  are  saved  and  can  be  used  at 
any  time  in  duplicating  pages.     When  com- 
pleted   the    pages    are    bound.      The    bound 
volume    will    only    be    used      to      circulate 
among  the  institutions   for  the   blind.      Bor 
general  use  it  is  less  expensive  to  use  the 
sheets,   as  the  constant   use   of  the  volume 
wears   off   the   points.     Several   volumes    of 
the    dictionary    are    completed. 

This  is  not  the  first  printing  that  hPs 
been  done  in  the  institution,  but  will  be  the 
most  voluminous.  The  first  work  with  the 
graph  was  the  printing  of  the  first  book 
of  Man-  E.  Hyde's  "Practical  Lessons  in 
English. "  This  Mr.  Reddick  accomplished 
alone,  and  with  assistance  has  since  com- 
pleted the  second  book.  Both  books  were 
put  in  three  volumes  and  constitute  the 
first  practical  work  in  the  printing  of- 
fice. 

The  printing"  office  connected  with  the  in- 
■tion  will  make  possible  the  printing  of 
a  greater  number  of  textbooks  and  will 
save  time  apd  energy  to  both  teacher  and 
Pupil.  One  person  working  six  hours  a  day 
can  turn  out  about  twelve  plates,  which  is 
about  twenty  per  cent  more  than  could  be 
turned   out   by   setting   up   type   in    the   old 


From  time   many   new   features 

Introduced  into  the  Institution, 
(he  most  serviceable  being  the  typewriters, 
the  kleidograph  and  the  steregraph.  The 
printing  office  is  also  In  a  position  to  print 
music  or  literature. 
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BOOKS,  PRINTING  AND  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


By  T.  F.  McCnne,  Superintendent  lozva  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton. 

1.     ORIGIN   AND    HISTORY   OF    EMBOSSED    PRINT. 

In  the  year  1786,  Valentin  Hauy,  of  Paris,  France,  published  the 
first  book  in  embossed  print.  It  was  entitled  "Essai  sur  Teducation  des 
aveugles."  The  letters  employed  were  similar  to  the  present  English 
common  italics. 

In  1827,  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  published  the  first  em- 
bossed book  in  the  English  language.  No  capitals  were  used.  His 
alphabet  was  the  small  letter  (Roman)  but  composed  entirely  of  straight 
lines  and  angles. 

In  1832,  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Scotland,  offered  a  gold  medal  for 
the  best  alphabet  and  method  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Five  years 
later  the  award  was  made  to  Dr.  Fry,  of  London.  This  type  was  the 
Roman  capital  letter  slightly  altered. 

Between  1832  and  1838,  John  Alston,  treasurer  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  in  Glasgow,  improved  the  alphabet  proposed  by  Dr.  Fry. 
The  changes  made  while  simple,  were  so  important  that  by  common 
consent  Alston's  name  was  associated  with  the  system  which  now  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Fry-Alston  type. 

About  this  time,  T.  M.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  England,  introduced  an 
arbitrary  alphabet  the  characters  of  which  were  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  modern  shorthand.  These  characters  were  borrowed  from 
Byrom's    Stenograpic    System. 

Also  between  1832  and  1838,  Mr.  Frere,  of  London,  introduced  an 
arbitrary  alphabet  whose  characters  were  borrowed  from  Gurney's 
Short   Hand.    Neither  Lucas'   nor  Frere's   system,    however,   was  short 


hand.    Frere's   characters   represented   elementary   sounds.    Each   word 
was  spelled  according  to  Its  pronunciation. 

In  1847,  Dr.  William  Moon  of  Brighton,  England,  published  a  book 
in  an  arbitrary  type  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Roman  letter. 

The  above  were  the  most  prominent  of  the  many  alphabets  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  before  1850. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  various  embossed  systems  then  claim- 
ing attention,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  adopted  an  alphabet  based  on  that 
of  Gall.  No  capitals  were  used.  The  letters,  small  Roman,  were  like 
Gall's  in  being  composed  of  straight  lines  and  angl,es.  They  were  unlike 
Gall's  in  having  some  curves  and  circles.  The  Howe  print  became  very 
popular  in  the  United  States. 

In  1837,  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  adopted  for  that  school,  the  capital  letter  system 
of  Fry  and  Alston. 

Thus  into  this  country,  between  the  years  1830  and  1840,  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  embossed  print  were  introduced.  Boston  became  the 
champion  of  the  Gall  or  Edinburgh  type,  while  Philadelphia  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  Fry-Alston  or  Glasgow  type. 

In  France,  the  Italic  letters  of  Hauy  had  never  been  satisfactory. 
Between  the  years  1825  and  1835,  Louis  Braille,  a  teacher  in  the  Paris 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  devised  and  brought  to  public  notice,  a  sys- 
tem of  print  point.  In  course  of  time  this  became  the  leading  system  of 
Europe.  Superintendent  Sibley,  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  states  positively  that  the  Braille  was  introduced  into  his 
institution  by  Dr.  S.  Pollak,  a  former  trustee,  in  1860. 


2.     MODERN  SYSTEMS  OF  EMBOSSED  PRINT. 

At  the  present  day  only  five  systems  of  embossed  print  are  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  in  this  country  at  least:  The  Line  Letter,  the 
Moon,  the  English  Braille,  the  American  Braille,  and  the  New  York 
Point. 

The  Line  Letter,  commonly  called  "Raised  Print,"  employes  the 
Roman  alphabet  character.  Capitals  and  small  letters,  punctuation 
marks,  and  other  symbols,  are  used  precisely  as  in  ordinary  writing  for 
the  sighted.  This  system  has  two  merits.  First,  it  conforms  to  the 
usages  of  sighted  people,  which  conformity,  from  the  time  of  Hauy,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  essential.  Second,  its  soft  and  pleasant  tactual 
qualities  render  it  highly  agreeable  to  those  blind  capable  of  mastering 
it.  Its  claims  are  ably  and  earnestly  supported  by  a  few  educators,  but 
on  the  whole  the  trend  of  opinion  seems  to  be  against  retaining  it  in 
the  course  of  instruction  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  least  tangible  of  all  the 
prints. 

The  Moon  type  is  perhaps  the  most  tangible  of  all  the  systems.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  uneducated,  or  those 
whose  hands  have  been  hardened  by  toil.  Any  one  possessed  of  the 
ordinary  amount  of  touch  sense  can  learn  in  a  short  time  the  Moon 
alphabet,  some  of  whose  characters  are  here  given: 

aA:eT;   I  I ;   jJ;K<;   lL;   M  "| ;   oO;R\;S    / 

T—;UO;VV;WO;X>;Yj;ZZ- 

Dr.  Moon  succeeded  in  interesting  capital  in  his  invention.  Book* 
in  his  type  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  this  print  cannot  now  be  far  from  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  system  possesses  but  one  merit  tangibility.  Its  great 
defect  is  the  excessive  space  required— about  two  square  inches  of  paper 
for  every  three  words. 

There  remains  the  three  point  systems  whose  alphabets  are  here- 
given. 

ENGLISH  BRAILLE. 
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H 
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J 

First 

Line 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

R 

s 

T 

Second  Line 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

9 . 

••■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

Third 

Line 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

o« 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•o 

•  • 

AMERICAN 

BRAILLE. 
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N 

O 
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u 

V 
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Y 
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•• 
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•  • 
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•  • 
•• 

•i 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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NEW  YORK   POINT. 
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Q 
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U 

V 

w 

X 
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•• 
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• 

Y 

•  9  a 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

z 

••• 
•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •e 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Take  a  smooth  board  about  7%  inches  by  9%  inches,  and  cover  it 
with  a  piece  of  felt  or  thick  cloth.  Bore  holes  one  inch  apart  along  the 
left  side,  from  top  to  bottom,  near  the  edge.  Do  likewise  to  the  right 
side.  Then  take  a  thin  piece  of  brass  7%  inches  long  by  %  inch  wide, 
and  fasten  metal  pins,  one  at  each  end,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  strip. 
By  inserting  the  pins  into  the  holes  the  brass  strip  may  be  held  firmly 
in  place  on  the  left.  Cut  out  of  this  brass  strip,  rectangular  spaces 
having  a  vertical  length  of  2-8  inches,  and  a  horizontal  width  of  %  inch. 
Such  a  brass  strip  having  such  a  row  of  rectangular  spaces,  is  called  a 

.slide  or  guide.  A  board  so  prepared  would  be  called  a  point  writing 
tablet. 

Place  a  piece  of  thick  paper  on  the  felt  and  lay  the  slide  upon  it. 
Then  by  means  of  a  blunt  stylus  you  may  easily  produce  bosses,  called 
points,  in  the  paper.  In  this  way  all  point  letters  are  made.  It  is 
■evident  that  if  the  reading  will  be  from  left  to  right,  the  writing  must 
be  from  right  to  left. 

In  the  English  Braille  the  first  ten  letters  are  arbitrary.  The  suc- 
ceeding ten  are  formed  from  the  first  by  adding  one  point  to  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  the  rectangle.  The  remainder  are  formed  from 
the  first  by  adding  two  points  in  the  lower  left  and  right  hand  corners 
■of  the  rectangle,  respectively.  The  character  w,  however,  is  arbitrary. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  English  Braille  is  the  French 
Braille,  with  the  addition  of  w. 

In  the  above  alphabet  the  large  dots  represent  the  raised  points 
•of  the  letters.  The  small  dots  indicate  their  position  in  the  rectangle. 
Six  dots  may  be  made  in  the  rectangular  space,  one  in  each  corner  and 
two  in  the  middle. 

The  slide  used  in  the  New  York  System  has  a  square  space  Vs  inch 
by  Vs,  inch,  instead  of  rectangular  as  in  the  Braille. 

The  American  Braille  is  a  modification  of  the  English  Braille. 

3.     APPARATUS   FOR  EMBOSSED  PRINTING. 

The  writing  tablet  described  above — only  approximately  correct — 
>ls  used  by  the  blind  as  paper  and  pencil  are  used  by  sighted  people. 

Supt.  Frank  H.  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jack- 
sonville, has  invented  a  Braille  type  writer;  and  Supt.  William  B.  Wait 
of  the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  invented  a  New 
York  Point  writer.  The  former  is  called  the  Hall-Braille  Writer,  and 
the  latter  is  called  the  Kleidograph.  These  machines  are  to  be  found 
in  a  few  schools  for  the  Blind. 

Each  of  the  above  gentlemen  has  also  invented  a  stereotype  maker, 
the  former  for  Braille,  the  later  for  New  York  Point.  These  machines 
produce  a  raised  point  in  a  sheet  of  copper  heavy  enough  to  stand  up 
under  several  paper  impressions  by  the  press. 

Lastly  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  printing  press.  An  intelli- 
gent blind  person  can  devise  his  own  writing  tablet:  the  printing  press 
alone  can  supply  him  adequately  with  literature.  Just  why  institution 
energy  and  money  should  be  expended  in  printing  reading  matter  by 
hand  machines  and  stereotype  makers,  when  there  is  a  national  estab- 
lishment with  the  latest  machinery  to  furnish  the  various  schools  with 
books  of  text  and  general  literature,  and  without  cost  to  the  schools, 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  me. 

Many  other  inventions  for  producing  embossed  print  by  machine 
or  hand,  have  arrested  public  attention  for  a  time,  but  none  of  them 
have  proved  of  universal  value  as  the  above. 

4.     SYSTEMS  OF  EMBOSSED  PRINT  USED  IN  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS  FOR   THE   BLIND. 

At  the  present  time  five  institutions  use  the  New  York  Point  only: 
New  YorR  <Jity;    iNeurasKa.  lhj,  i\eu. ,    oauniiore;   j^ansas  City,   Kan.; 
and  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Seventeen  institutions  use  both  the  line  letter  and  the  New  York 
Point:  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Janesville,  Wis.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Raleigh, 
N.  C;  Colorado  Springs,  Col.;  Staunton,  Va.;  Macon,  Ga.;  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico;  Austin,  Texas;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  Ter.; 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Jackson,  Miss.;  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C;  Romney, 
W.  Va.;  Vancouver,  Wash.;  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  uses  the  New  York  Point  for  literary  work,  and 
the   Braille  for  music. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Lansing,  Mich.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  use 
the  American  Braille. 


Boston,  Mass.;  Jacksonville,  111.,  use  the  line  letter  and  the  Ameri- 

'"BTtavia.  N.  Y.;  and  Berkeley,  Cal.,  use  the  line  letter,  the  American 

Braille,  and  the  New  York  Point.  „„,«,,- 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  uses  four  systems:  line  letter,  English  Braille, 
American   Braille,   and   New  York  Point. 

in  some  institutions  one  or  two  systems  are  taught  while  one  or 
more  are  encouraged.  Thus  in  the  Philadelphia  School,  New  York  Point, 
line  letter,  and  Moon,  are  used  incidentally.  In  the  Boston  School  the 
students  have  access  to  books  printed  in  American  Braille,  English 
Braille,   New  York  Point,   Line  Letter,   and   Moon. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  at  this  point,  I  think,  to  state  why  the 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  uses  the  Line  Letter  and  the  New  York  Point. 

The  adoption  of  an  embossed  system  for  60,000  blind  people  should 
be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  many,  in  my  judgment,  and  not  on  the 
wishes  of  the  few.  or  the  special  needs  of  select  classes.  Four  principles 
should  be  considered:  Tangibility,  economy  of  space,  writability,  and 
conformity  to  the  usages  of  seeing  people. 

The  line  letter  conforms  in  all  respects  to  the  usages  of  the  seeing, 
but  it  lacks  tangibility,  writability,  and  economy  of  space.  It  is  used 
in  the  college  with  a  few  of  the  brightest  or  more  advanced  pupils,  that 
they  may  make  use  of  the  literature  already  printed  in  that  system. 

The  three  point  systems  possess  tangibility,  economy  of  space, 
writability,  and  conformity  to  seeing  usages. 

The  New  York  point,  in  my  opinion,  excels  the  others  in  tangibility,, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  New  York  point  is  a  two  line  dot,  while 
the  two  Braille  systems  are  three  line  dots.    If  one  were  to  examine  six 

dots  arranged  in  three  horizontal  rows  of  two  points  each,  thus:  •• 
and  another  six  arranged  in  two  horizontal  rows  of  three  points  each, 
tnus.  •••  he  could  distinguish  the  former  characters  as  readily  as  the 
latter,  because  it  would  be  as  easy  to  rub  the  finger  up  and  down  as  right 
and  left  For  the  same  reason  any  character  formed  by  striking  out 
certain  points,  could  be  as  easily  distinguished  in  the  former  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  latter.  But  tangibility  means  in  this  connection,  read- 
ibility  For  very  plain  physiological  reasons.the  two  line  dot  is  more 
readable  than  a  three  line  dot.    Supposing  the  distance  between  points 

to  be  one-eighth  inch,  the  finger  is  compelled  to  cover  two-eighths  inch 
space  in  either  Braille,  while  only  one-eighth  inch  is  required  in  the  New 
York  point.  Skillful  readers  would  not  notice  this  difference,  but  both 
child  and  adult  beginners  will  notice  it  every  time.  They  must  of  neces- 
sity make  more  of  an  up  and  down  motion  to  read  either  Braille.  We 
have  several  children  between  the  years  of  6  and  10,  who  read  the  New 
York  point  with  great  fluency  and  with  no  perceptible  variation  from  a 
straight  left  to  right  movement.  The  tangibility  of  this  system  makes 
it  admirable  for  school  purposes.  Our  children  learn  it  with  as  much 
ease  as  seeing  children  learn  the  Roman  letter,  and  they  read  it  as  rap- 
idly. A  young  man  20  years  of  age  entered  our  school  January  4  last. 
He  lost  his  sight  while  working  on  a  western  ranch.  Just  two  weeks 
after  his  entrance  he  could  read  the  New  York  point  with  ease  and 
satisfaction. 

In  economy  of  space,  the  New  York  point  seems  to  me  to  be  superior. 
The  structure  of  either  Braille  renders  it  necessary  that  every  letter 
should  consume  a  space  of  three  points  from  top  to  bottom,  and  two 
points  from  right  to  left.    This  arises  from  the  fact  that  each  letter  must 


I 


be  made  in  one  of  the  rectangular  slide  spaces.    Hence  Braille  a 


requires  as  much  space,  one-eighth  inch  by  two-eighths  inch,  as  q    •• 

one-eighth  inch  by  two-eighths  inch. 

The  New  York  point  letter  must  consume  a  space  of  two  points  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  the  space  required  from  left  to  right  may  vary.  This 
is  because  the  letter  need  not  be  confined  to  a  slide  space.  One  point 
may  be  made  in  each  corner  of  the  slide  space,  but  as  the  distance  from 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  one  space  to  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
of  the  next  adjacent  space  is  just  one-eighth  inch,  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  number  of  points  may  be  made  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  all  at 
equal  intervals.  Thus  a  ••  one-eighth  by  one-eighth  inch,  does  not 
require  as  much  space  as  q  Ji^    one-eighth  by  two-eighths  inch. 

Since  each  Braille  letter  requires  a  space  one-eighth  by  two-eighths 
inch,  if  we  add  to  each  letter  one-eighth  inch  for  interval,  1  40-64  square 
nches  will  be  required  for  the  alphabet.  Treated  likewise,  the  New  York 
point  alphabet  will  require  one  square  inch. 

I  believe  that  the  New  York  point  possesses  greater  writability  than 
any  other  system.    By  writability  I  mean  ease  with  which  the  chaiac- 
rnay   be   made   by   hand.     The   blind   need   something   analogous    to 
t.    A  point  system  fills  this  need. 


Since  in  handwriting  every  point  requires  a  distinct  muscular 
action,  the  labor  of  embossing  becomes  an  important  matter.  The  New 
York  point  is  produced  by  hand  with  less  labor  than  the  English  Braille, 
because  the  former  employes  the  recurrent  principle  while  the  latter  does 
not  do  so.  The  recurrent  principle  is  the  representing  of  letters  of  the 
greatest  frequency  by  the  fewest  points  possible.  Braille  chose  his  first 
ten  characters  apparently  by  random,  and  then  built  his  system  by 
adding  points  to  these. 

The  American  Braille  is  the  creation  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston.  It  differs  structurally 
from  the  English  Braille  only  in  its  use  of  the  recurrent  principle.  This 
gentleman,  by  counting  thousands  of  letters,  has  produced  arguments, 
seemingly  conclusive,  to  show  that  the  American  Braille  is  more  labor- 
saving  than  the  New  York  point.  Superintendent  William  B.  Wait,  the 
inventor  of  the  New  York  point,  has  produced  arguments  seemingly  con- 
clusive to  show  that  his  system  is  more  labor-saving  than  Mr.  Smith's. 
Evidently  there  is  error  somewhere.  While  writing  this  article  I  pick 
up  the  day's  paper  and  indifferently  select  the  first  convenient  sentence: 
"It  is  announced  in  Rome  that  Queen  Victoria  will  visit  Italy  in  March." 
In  this  sentence  are  fifty-seven  characters.  I  is  employed  10  times,  t,  6; 
s,  2;  a,  5;  n,  6;  o,  3;  u,  2;  c,  3;  e,  4;  d,  1;  r,  3;  m,  2;  h,  2;  q.  1;  v,  2;  w,l;  1,  3; 
and  y,l.  This  sentence  written  in  English  Braille  small  letter  would 
require  166  points;  in  American  Braille,  134  points;  in  New  York  point, 
130  points. 

Conformity  to  the  usages  of  the  seeing  need  be  only  in  essentials. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  an  embossed  letter  should  be  like  a  Roman 
letter,  as  once  supposed.  Any  person  having  interest  enough  in  a  blind 
child  to  teach  it  to  read,  will  have  energy  enough  to  spend  a  few  hours 
in  learning  a  point  system.  But  in  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  and 
punctuation  marks,  and  in  correct  spelling,  there  should  be  strict  con- 
formity to  seeing  usages.  An  embossed  system  is  the  vehicle  for  con- 
veying to  the  blind  the  thoughts  of  the  world.  The  vehicle  should  be 
complete.  If  a  certain  class  of  blind  people  desire  books  in  short-hand, 
or  made  up  of  contractions,  their  wants  should  be  met  by  special  agen- 
cies; but  the  literature  of  the  blind  should  not  be  burdened  or  marred 
by  such  eccentricities.  The  literature  for  the  blind  is  to  be  and  would 
be  now,  under  concert  of  action,  from  the  modern  press  and  not  from  the 
hand.  At  the  present  day  the  blind  shonld  have  no  occasion  to  write 
point,  except  in  correspondence  and  in  making  private  memoranda. 
For  these  purposes  contractions  and  abbreviations  are  right  and  proper. 

In  essential  conformity  to  seeing  usages,  all  the  point  systems  are 
equally  complete  or  may  be  made  so.  They  seem  to  me  equally  sus- 
ceptable  to  modifications.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  blind  man  who  has 
for  his  private  use,  made  a  veritable  short  hand  out  of  the  New  York 
point.    The  same  may  be  done  with  either  Braille. 

5.     METHODS  OF  CIRCULATING  EMBOSSED  LITERATURE. 

The  most  important  organization  in  France  is  the  Valentin  Hauy 
Association.  Under  its  influence  books  are  printed  by  hand  and  ma- 
chine. Ladies  of  wealth  often  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  printing 
Braille  papers  for  the  use  of  this  association.  Each  month  a  library 
box  is  sent  from  Paris  to  Lyons  where  its  contents  circulate  about  four 
weeks.  Then  the  books  are  packed  and  forwarded  to  Marseilles  to  be 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  throughout  the  different  depart- 
ments. Circulating  libraries  and  Home  Teaching  Societies  are  to  be 
found,  zealous  and  active,  in  all  central  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Scottish  Out-Door  Blind  Teachers'  Union  aims  to  seek  out  the 

blind  in  their  homes,  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  to  supply  them  with 
books.  This  society  has  divided  Scotland  into  ten  districts  with  an 
organization  in  each.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  are 
annually  helped  in  this  way.  The  systems  used  are  the  Moon  and  the 
Braille. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  organization  in  existence  is  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  This  body  will  send  books  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  fosters  circulating  libraries,  lending  libraries,  and 
home  teaching  societies.  It  has  constantly  under  pay  a  number  of  blind 
people  producing  by  hand  books  in  the  Braille. 

Our  own  country  is  not  behind  in  its  methods  of  distributing  em- 
bossed literature.  First  of  all  is  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1879,  $250,- 
000.00  were  appropriated  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  interest  of  which,  $10,000.00  per  annum,  was  to  be  expended 
by  the  trustees  of  the  above  printing  house,  in  manufacturing  and  fur- 
nishing to  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
embossed  books  and  tangible  apparatus.  The  printing  house,  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Congress,  and  by  an  amendment  to  its  charter,  made  every  superinten- 
dent of  a  public  institution  for  the  blind,  ex-ofncio  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  Every  institution  draws  annually  a  quota  of  books 
based  on  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  It  is  presumed  that  every 
institution  will  be  a  center  of  distribution  to  the  blind  of  its  own  state. 


Seven  institutions  heard  from,  own  and  use  printing  presses.  The 
Philadelphia  school  expends  $2,000.00  per  annum  in  publishing  reading 
matter  in  American  Braille.  In  1895,  the  Boston  Institution  had  a  fund 
of  $108,500.00  for  printing  purposes. 

Several  periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  have  sprung 
into  existence  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  have  been  discontinued 
for  lack  of  support.  The  Standard  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Weekly 
Review  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  the  only  American  embossed  publica- 
tions within  my  knowledge. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  New  York  City,  publishes  in  the  line 
letter  and  in  the  New  York  Point,  the  entire  Bible  in  eleven  volumes. 
These  books  are  for  sale  or  donation  by  the  society  itself  or  through 
its  auxiliaries  in.  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  is  furnishing  in  the  New  York  Point,  and  in  the 
Line  Letter,  excellent  Sabbath  School  papers  and  religious  books.  These 
are  furnished  at   a  nominal  price  and  in  worthy  cases  donated. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  circulates  through  its 
library  and  home  teaching  department,  books  in  the  Line  Letter  and 
in  the  New  York  Point. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  and  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Philadelphia,  are  managed  by  similar  methods.  The  blind 
have  free  access  to  their  reading  rooms,  teachers  are  employed  to  seek 
the  blind  in  their  homes  and  teach  them  to  read.  The  blind  are  per- 
mitted to  take  books  to  their  homes.  Books  are  sent  to  distant 
places  whenever  the  applicant  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Indeed, 
all  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  societies  aiming  to  improve  the 
mental  state  of  the  blind  are  conducted  substantially  as  above. 


1 


6.     EXTENT    OF    EMBOSSED    LITERATURE. 

On  January  1,   1900,   the   libraries   of  the  American   schools   for  the- 
blind  contained  the  following: 


Arkansas — Little  Rock    

California — Berkeley     

Colorado — Colorado    Springs 
Florida— St.   Augustine   


Embossed  Books. 

500 

500 

250 

75 


Georgia — Macon    3,100 

Illinois — Jacksonville     4,000 

Indian   Territory — Fort   Gibson    ..: 100 

Indiana — Indianapolis     1,000 

Iowa — Vinton     2,150 

Kansas— Kansas   City    2,100 

Kentucky— Louisville     > 1,500 

Louisiana — Baton    Rouge    500 

Maryland — Baltimore     2,050 

Massachusetts — Boston    12,821 

Michigan — Lansing    3,500 

Mississippi — Jackson 900 

Missouri— St.    Louis    7,000 

Nebraska — Nebraska   City    300 

New  Mexico — Santa  Fe    82 

New  York  State— New  York  City   4,000 

New  York  State— Batavia    2,450 

North  Carolina— Raleigh    3,000 

Ohio— Columbus     3,764 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia    7,467 

South    Carolina — Cedar    Springs    600 

Tennessee — Nashville     2,015 

Texas— Austin     3,500 

Utah— Ogden     133 

Virginia — Staunton     1,000 

Washington — Vancouver    159 

AVest    Virginia — Romney    700 

Wisconsin — Janesville     1,500 


Total     72,716 

The  above  f  sure?,  if  my  reports  are  correct,  are  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  The  direct  and  indirect  information  gained  from 
correspondence,  leads  me  to  estimate  about  15,000  volumes  in  line  letter, 
12,000  in  Braille,  200  or  300  in  Moon,  and  the  remainder  in  New  York- 
Point. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  about  559  embossed  books:   400  in 


the  Moon  type  and  159  in  line  letter.  The  librarian  writes  me  that  there 
is  a  very  limited  call  for  these  books. 

The  Somerville,  Mass.,  Public  Library  contains  100  embossed  vol- 
umes. Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  both  of  Massachusetts,  have  small 
collections  of  embossed  books  in  their  libraries. 

The  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Library  contains  50  volumes  in  line  letter,  Ameri- 
can Braille  and  New  York  Point.  The  Niagara  Falls  Library  contains 
12    volumes. 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  contains  206  volumes  in 
New  York  Point. 

The  Library  of  Congress  contains  203  volumes  in  line  letter,  154  in. 
New  York  Point,  12  in  American  Braille,  1  in  German  Braille,  1  in  Japa- 
nese Braille,  and  2  in  Moon  type.  These  books  are  either  read  in  the 
library  reading  room,  carried  away  by  the  readers,  or  sent  to  their 
homes  in  the  library  wagon. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  contains  1,25& 
volumes,  mostly  in  the  New  York  Point.  During  the  first  ten  months 
of  their  present  fiscal  year,  the  circulation  of  books  was  3,748  volumes. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York 
City,  has  35  line  letter  and  New  York  Point  books. 

The  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  has  270  volumes  in  New  York 
Point  and  a  few  books  in  the  line  letter. 

The  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society,  I  should  judge  from  its 
catalogue, ,  contains  about  800  volumes  in  the  Moon  type. 

Sixty-two  line  letter  and  30  Point  books  are  in  the  Jersey  City  Public 
Library.  These  books  are  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  blind.  The  librarian 
writes  me  that  the  blind  do  not  take  as  much  interest  in  the  department 
as  he  would  like  to  see. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  48  New  York  Point 
and  Line  Letter  books. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  contains  350  volumes  in  Moon  type  and 
250  in  line  letter.  About  100  books  per  month  are  taken  away  by  the 
blind  to  their  homes. 

The  Library  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  a  collection  of  26  line 
letter  books,  purchased  from  the  estate  of  a  Miss  Lee  who  died  several 
years  ago.  The  librarian  writes  me  that  these  books  have  been  a  source- 
of  instruction  and  entertainment  to  several  persons. 

In  the  Public  Library  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  46  line  letter,  63  Braille 
and  2  New  York  Point  books. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  embossed  books  in  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Library.  The  librarian  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes  me  that  they  are 
waiting  until  the  question  of  print  will  be  more  settled  before  collecting 
any  embossed  books. 


COLORADO  INDEX.    MARCH  22,  1900; 


Blind  Graduates  of  our  State 
Institutions. 


The  subject  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation for  the    blind  is    again 
attracting     the      attention     of 
those   who    are  in  any  way   in- 
terested in  their  welfare.     The 
following  words    from  the    pen 
of  the    writer   in    a    November 
number  of  the  Colorado  Index 
need  reiterating  until  either  the 
state  or   the    national    govern- 
ment relieves  the    situation:  A 
majority   of     the     pupils    who 
leave  our  state  institutions  are 
unable   financially   to    go    any 
further.     Jf  a  state   would  pro- 
vide means  with  which  to  send 
her  blind  pupils  to  some  college 
or  conservatory  of    music  after 
they  had  completed  their  train- 
ing in  the  State  Institution  all 
would  be  well;  but  how   many 
states  are  doing  this  or  are  like- 
ly    to   do    it?"     There  are    cer- 
tainly a  large  number    of  grad- 


uates from  our  state  schools 
who  are  enthusiastic  for  still 
higher  work  and  nine  timesout 
of  ten  it  will  be  discovered  that 
they  have  not  the  funds  at 
their  command  with  which 
they  can  pay  their  way  in  an 
institution  established  for  high- 
er education.  Occasionally  a 
state  school  is  able,  through 
the  influence  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  or  the  officers  to  as- 
sist now  and  then  a  graduate  in 
his  struggle  for  a  college  edu- 
cation; if  by  this  means  all 
were  able  to  pursue  their  stud- 
ies the  solution  of  the  vexing 
problem  would  at  least  be  part- 
ly settled.  What  the  blind 
graduate  wants  is  a  fair  chance, 
and  that  too,  independent  of 
individual  charity.  The  writer 
would  not  for  one  moment  dis- 
countenance individual  gifts 
when  given    to    so    worthy    an 


object  but  these  gifts  too  often 
carry  with  them  the  Pharisiac 
ring  and    consequently  wound 
the  sensitive  nature  of  one  who 
might  be  capable   of  becoming 
self  sustaining     when    he   has 
received    a     higher   education. 
Competition   is    entering   so 
largely  into  the  industrial  pur- 
suits that  even  the    man   with 
all  his  faculties  is   often  at  his 
wits  end    in    order   to   make   a 
comfortable  living  for   himself 
and  family   although    he    may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have    acquired     a    good    High 
School  education;  to  expect  the 
blind    to    surpass    or     even   to 
do  as    well    as    his  sighted  bro- 
ther in  a  similar  occupation  is 
preposterous.     If  we  have  the 
good  ofthe  blind  at   heart  and 
are   working  for  their   interest 
•and    not    for    salary   alone,  we 
will  look  the  situation  squarely 
in   the    face    and    be       willing 
to    sacrifice    much    if   thereby 
we    may  be  able  to  hasten   the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  our 
blind  brother. 


Industrial  education  has  its 
plate  and  a  prominent  one  too. 
The     blind     pupil     has     ample 
time,  if  properly  used,  while  in 
the  state  institution,  to  become 
familiar  with   the    trades    usu- 
ally   taught.     The      industrial  j 
department  is  to   some   extent  i 
his  gymnasium,   for   here   and 
in  the  laboratory  he  is    able   to 
comprehend    the    relation      of 
things.     Give  him  an  air-pump 
under  the  direction  of   an    effi- 
cient teacher  and    he   will    un- 
derstand   its     mechanism     far 
more  quickly  and  intelligently 
than  by  any  other  means. 

The  graduates  of  otu  state 
schools,  if  they  are  at  all  of  a 
studious  nature,  have  tasted  the 

pleasures  derived  from  careful 
study,  and    if    their    moments 
from   the    time    they    entered 
school  have  been  industriously 
used,  they  will  not  be   willing 
to  put  an  end  to  their  pleasant 
hours  of    research    until    they 
have  passed  through  a  regular 
college  or  conservatory   curric- 
ulum. * 
The  government  has  already 

seen  fit  to  assist  the  deaf  in 
their  struggle  for  an  higher  ed* 
ucation  to  the  extent  of  equip- 
ping a  national  college,  Why 
cannot  the  same  power  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  compete  even  with 
the  deaf  when  it  comes  to 
manual  labor?  The  colleges 
of  our  land  are  open  to  all  those 
who  are  qualified  to  enter  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  average  college  or  univer- 
sity has  no  funds  with  which 
to  meet  the  bills  incurred  by 
blind  students  while  pursuing 
a  course  of  study. 

Through    the    kindness      of 
Hon.  John  F.  Shafroth,  of   Col- 
orado, of    the  U.  S.    House    of 
Representatives,  the  writer  re- 
cently received  a  complete  copy 
of    a    bill    to    provide    for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind, 
and  for  other   purposes.     This 
bill  was  referred   to   the   com- 
mittee on  the    District   of   Col- 
umbia and  the  chances  are  that 
it  may  not  go  beyond  the  com- 
mittee unless  some   one  takes 
interest  enough  in   the   higher 
education   of   the    blind   to    at 
least   keep   the   matter    before 
the  public.     The  bill  if   passed 
will  afford  to  those  who   "shall 
manifest  a  capacity  for   higher 
education   a   complete   college 
course  or  university  education, 
including    music,    law,    medi- 
cine, and  such  other   branches 
0f    learning    as    shall,    in    the 


opinion  of  the  commission 
(consisting  of  three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President),  serve 
lo  tit  such  students  to  pursue 
any  remunerative  calling  or 
profession,  by  enabling  stud- 
ents to  attend  such  universi- 
ties, colleges,  conservatories,  or 
other  institutions  as  the  stud- 
ent may  select." 

The  bill  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable one  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  so  little  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  in  it.  If  the  bill  does 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
i  instructors  of  the  blind,  why 
i  do  they  not  prepare  one  that 
will? 

There  is  room  to-day  for  all 
who  are  professionals,  and  may 
God  grant  the  day  when  the 
state  or  the  nation  shall  unseal 
the  treasures  of  gold  that  the 
blind  may  be  given  an  higher 
Christian  education. 

W lie  ©Ijto  €ltrontcle. 

Saturday,    March  24,  1900. 


— Superintendent   Jones    went    to  I 
Piqua    Monday   morning   to  see  the 
blind-deaf  girl  Maud  Saffoid.     Thej 
following  is  taken  from   the    Piqua 

Daily  Call: 

J  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  D^, 
visited  the  teacher  of  Maud  Safford 
Piqua's  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl 
Yesterday.  She  is  being  educated  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Ada  Buckles,  her 
teacher,  about  four  miles  from  town. 
Mr.  Jones  expresssed  himself  as  well 

pleased  with  the  progress  the  girl  has 
made  so  far. 

He  says  Miss  Ruckles  has  ilone  all 
that  any  one  could  have  don«  for  her 
pupil.  Maud  can  raad  "Mine  from 
raised  letters  and  is.  beginning  to 
form  sentences  in  this  style  of  writ- 
ing. She  is  also  learning  to  spel  1 
with  her  hands  after  the  fashion  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

She  has  been  ill  for  quite  a  while 
and  her  progress  has  been  retarded 
some  hy  reason  of  it.  She  is  22  years 
of  ago,  and  quite  set  in  her  ways,  but 
Mis*  Buckles  is  gradually  leading  her 
to  the  light  of  obedience  and  interest. 
This  has  been  her  great  battle  and 
Superintendent  Jone3  feels  that  there 
is  novv  much  hope  for  her. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1900. 
The  Kepokts  of  the  Maryland  School. 


The  Thirty-Sixth  and  Thirty-Seventh 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  are  received,  aud  read  with 
pleasure.  Supt.  F.  D.  Morrison  has  been 
for  many  years,  more  than  thirty,  at  the 
head  of  that  great  Institution,  and  has 
brought  it  up  to  the  front  rank  of  schools 
lor  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  -The 
corporation  of  the  school  share  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  are  determined  that  nothing 
shall  be  lacking  to  give  the  blind  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  best  opportunities  the  state  of  pro- 
gress can  confer. 

The  school  has  begun  the  making  of 
text  books  on  its  own  account,  by  means 
of  the  Stereograph,  recently  refeired  to  in 
these  columns.  "Hyde's  Language  Les- 
sons" is  now  in  process  of  preparation. 
Baltimore  is  justly  proud  of  this  hue  in- 
stitution. 


The  Blind  Never  Dkeam  of  Seeing. 


Everybody  dreams  more  or  less  but 
have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  fact  that 
people  who  are  born  blind  have  only 
"hearing"  dreams?  In  others  words, 
their  mental  eye  sees  nothing:  they  only 
hear  sounds. 

The  interesting  puint  came  up  before  a 
scientific  society  the  other  day,  and  it 
found  that  of  200  bliud  persons  who  had 
been  questioned  the  subject  bum  without 
sight  and  those  who  had  become  blind 
before  their  fifth  year  never  saw  thiuys 
or  faces  in  dreams  On  the  other  hand, 
of  those  whose  sight  was  lost  between 
the  fifth  and  seventh  years  some  did  and 
did  not  see  in  their  dreams,  while  all 
those  whose  eyesight  wa«  destroyed  after 
the  seventh  year  had  quite  as  vivid  dream 
visions  as  seeing  people. 

Blind  persons,  it  may  be  observed, 
dream  just  as  frequently  as  do  normal 
people.— Col.  Indez. 
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University  of  the  Slate  of  New  York 
Home  Education  Department 


Library  for  the  blind 


FINDING    LIST 
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Books  for  blind  3 

plans  might  be  based  on  the  peculiar  needs 
of  this  class  of  readers.  The  librarian  has 
visited  the  state  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
New  York  city,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  has  consulted  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  institution  at  Batavia. 
Hearty  cooperation  has  been  received 
from  W.  B.  Wait,  E.  E.  Allen,  F.  D.  Mor- 
rison and  Gardner  Fuller,  the  superinten- 
dents of  these  institutions.  Farther  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  reading  for  the  blind  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  library  association  at 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  July  189S 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  state  associations  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.   J.   March  1S99. 

Types.  The  effort  to  supply  reading  for 
the  blind  is  complicated  by  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  methods  of  printing.  There  are 
four  embossed  types  now  used  in  this  coun- 
try: New  York  point,  American  Braille, 
Boston  line  letter  and  Moon.  The  types 
most  used  by  the  blind  in  New  York  state 
will  be  bought  for  this  library.  These  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  New  York  point 
and  the  American  Braille.  Gifts  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  any  type.     Alphabets  and  primers 


2  Home  education  department 

STATE  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Foundation.  A  state  library  for  the  blind 
was  founded  by  the  regents  Mar.  19,  1896, 
by  these  votes: 

That  there  be  established  in  the  public 
libraries  division  a  section  of  books  for  the 
blind,  from  which  any  blind  reader  in  the 
state  may  borrow  books  after  giving  needed 
security  for  their  safe  return. 

That  gifts  be  invited  for  this  library  and 
that  the  regents  undertake  to  care  for  and 
supervise  the  circulation  of  such  approved 
books  as  may  be  given  for  this  purpose. 

That  the  most  needed  books  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  be  bought  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  new  library. 

Librarian.  Mrs  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild, 
vice-director  of  the  New  York  statte  library 
school,  has  been  selected  to  act  as  librarian 
for  the  blind  because  of  her  long-standing 
special  interest  in  this  work.  She  will 
bring  to  it  not  only  technical  knowledge  of 
libraiianship,  but  a  keen  sympathy  with  the 
individual  readers,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  her  to  hear  from  them  and  to  have  them 
make  suggestions  freely  in  regard  to  books 
needed  or  any  other  phase  of  this  work. 

Plans.  It  seemed  wise  in  starting  the 
work  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  whole 
subject  of  reading   for   the    blind    that   all 
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in  New  York  point  and  American  Braille 
both  for  books  and  music  will  be  sent  to  any 
blind  person  on  application.  As  both  sys- 
tems are  easily  learned  by  adults. noblind  per- 
son wanting  to  read  need  miss  the  privilege. 
Loans.  The  state  library  for  the  blind  is 
intended  for  the  home  use  of  all  blind  per- 
sons in  New  York.  Through  the  liberality 
of  interested  friends,  books  will  be  sent  at 
present  without  charge  for  expressage  either 
way.  One  volume  and  two  pieces  of  music 
may  be  drawn  at  a  time  and  kept  one  month. 

How  to  get  a  book.  Make  out  a  list  of 
books  and  music  (about  10  works  on  each 
list)  and  address  it:  State  library  for  the 
blind,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Give  author  and  title 
of  each  work  wanted,  taken  from  the  cata- 
logue, and  always  specify  the  type;  e.  g. 

New  York  point.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden 

"  Fiske,  Civil  government 

Boston  line.  Goldsmith,      Vicar      of 

Wakefield 

Renewal.  A  reader  may  renew  a  book  or 
piece  of  music  unless  itis  wanted  by  another 
reader,  by  mailing  a  request  for  renewal 
three  days  before  the  month  has  expired. 
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Care  of  books.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
by  each  reader  to  keep  the  books  clean  ami 
to  rest  the  fingers  lightly  on  the  letters 
while  reading.  Books  must  be  packed 
carefully  for  return  to  the  state  library.  Use 
the  same  wrappings  in  which  they  are  sent. 

Cooperation.  Our  aim  is  to  extend  the 
work  till  it  reaches  every  blind  person  in  the 
state  (about  5000  by  the  census  of  1890)  who 
can  read  or  will  learn  to  read  type  for  the 
blind.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  reach  those 
living  in  small  towns  or  in  the  country 
without  cooperation  on  the  part  of  many 
persons.  Every  one  reading  this  communi- 
cation is  asked  to  send  in  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  every  blind  person  known  to  him 
living  in  New  York  state,  even  of  those  who 
he  feels  confident  will  never  use  the  library. 
We  should  like  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
seeing  persons,  one  or  more  in  each  town, 
who  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  directly 
with  the  state  library  in  developing  this  lib- 
rary for  the  blind  either  by  acting  as  refer- 
ences for  blind  readers,  by  visiting  the  blind 
in  their  homes,  explaining  the  plans  of  the 
library  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
share  its  unusual  opportunities,  or  by  secur- 
ing gifts  of  money  to  be  spent  in  printing 
new  books. 
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Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Tanglewood  talcs. 

Wonder  book. 

Jack  the  giant  killer. 

Puss  in  boots;  Sleeping  beauty;  Cinderella. 

SCIENCE 

Clodd,  Edward.     Childhood  of  the  world. 
Hamerton,  P.  G.     Chapters  on  animals. 
Lockyer,  J.  N.     Science  primer ;  astronomy. 
Wright,  Mrs  Julia  (McNair).     Seaside  and 
wayside,     v.  1,4.      (Nature  readers) 

POETRY 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
(English  classic  ser. ) 

Browning,  Mrs  E..  B.  (Barrett).  Selec- 
tions from  poems  with  biographical  sketch 
and  notes.     (English  classic  ser.) 

Browning,  Robert.  Selected  poems.  (Eng- 
lish classic  ser.) 

Bryant,  W:  C.  Thanatopsis  and  other 
poems.     (English  classic  ser.) 

Burns,  Robert.  Selections  from  [his] 
poems. 

Byron,  G:  G.  N.  Byron,  6tli  baron.  Childe 
Harold's  pilgrimage.  (English  classic 
ser.) 

— - Prisoner  of  Chillon. 
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._      .       BOOKS  JN  NEW  YORK  POINT 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

American  printing  house    for    the    blind. 

List  of  publications. 

PRIMERS 

Wait,  W:  B.  New  York  point  system  of 
tangible  literary  notation.     3V. 

Primer    of   the    New   York    point 

system. 

Key  to  the  New  York  point  system, 

for     literature,  instrumental    and    vocal 
music  and  mathematics. 

SELF-EDUCATION 

Smiles,  Samuel.    Selections  from  Character. 

Self  help. 

FAIRY   STORIES   INCLUDING    MYTHOLOGY 
Anderson,  H.  C.     Fairy  tales. 
Arabian  nights'  entertainment. 
Baldwin,  James.     Fairy  stories  and  fables. 
Old  Greek  stories. 

Old  stories  of  the  east. 

Gods  and  heroes  of  the  north;  selections 
from  early  Scandinavian  literature. 

Grimm,  J.  L;  K;  &  W;  K;  Household  stories 
and  popular  tales ;  from  the  German. 
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S:    T.      Rime    of     the  ancient 


Coleridge, 

mariner. 
Dryden,  John.     Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Early  English  ballads:  Twa  corbies;  Sir 
Patrick  Spens ;  Robin  Hood ;  Chevy  Chase  ; 
Not-brown  Mayd. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  Deserted  village.  (Eng- 
lish classic  ser.) 

Gray,  Thomas.  Elegy  in  a  country  church- 
yard and  odes.     (English  classic  ser.) 

H°gg>  James.  Selections  from  the  Queen's 
wake,  the  Summons,  the  Contest,  the 
Award,   Kilmeny.     (English  classic  ser.) 

Holmes,  O.  W.  Selections  from  [his] 
poem.,. 

Longfellow,  H:  W.     Evangeline. 

Selections  from  [his]  poetical  works. 

Lowell,  J.  R.     Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Lytton,  E:G:E.L.Bulwer-Lytton,i.r//wc?«. 
Richelieu ;  or,  The  conspiracy,  a  play  in 
five  acts. 

Macaulay,  T:B.Macaulay,  1st  baron.  Ar- 
mada and  other  poems. 

Horatius. 

Milton,  John.  L' allegro;  II  penseroso; 
Comus;  Lycidas,  and  Hymn  on  thenativity. 
(English  classic  ser.) 

Paradise  lost;  books  1,  2  and  3. 
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Moore,  Thomas.  Lalla  Rookh;  selections 
from  parts  1  and  2  of  the  Fire- worship- 
pers.    (English  classic  ser. ) 

Morris,  William.  Life  and  death  of  Jason. 
(English  classic  ser.) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  dart.  Lady  of  the  lake ; 
condensed.     (English  classic  ser.) 

Shakspere,  William.  Hamlet;  ed.  with 
notes  by  W:  J.  Rolfe. 

Julius  Caesar;    ed.    with  notes  by 

W:  J.  Rolfe. 

Macbeth;  ed.  with  notes  by  W:  ]• 


Rolfe. 

Merchant  of  Venice;  ed.  with  notes 

by  W:  J.  Rolfe. 

Taming    of    the    shrew ;    ed.    with 


notes  by  W:  J.  Rolfe. 
The  Tempest. 


Lamb,    Charles      &     Mary.       Tales    from 

Shakespeare.      2V. 
Tennyson,    Alfred    Tennyson,     1st    baron. 

Enoch  Arden;    including  also  The  lotus 

eaters,  Ulysses,  and  Tithonus. 

Idyls   of   the   king:    Enid;    Elaine; 

Guinevere,  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Whittier,  J:  G.  Selections  from  [his]  poems. 

Snow-bound. 
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ESSAYS   AND  SATIRE 
Addison,     Joseph.      Selections     from    the 
Spectator. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers. 

Bacon,  Francis.     Essays  civil  and  moral. 
Burroughs,  John.     Birds  and  bees. 

Sharp  eyes. 

Carlyle,    Thomas.      On   heroes,    hero-wor- 
ship and  the  heroic  in  history. 
Emerson,  R.  W.     American  scholar. 

Conduct  of  life.     2v. 

Irving,    Washington.       Sketch      book     of 

Geoffrey  Crayon,  gent.     3V. 
Macaulay,  T:  B.  Macaulay  1st  baron.  John 

Milton;  an  essay.      (English  classic  ser.) 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Pilgrim's  progress  by  John  Bunyan  ; 

an  essay. 

Warren  Hastings. 

Motley,  J:L.     Peter  the  Great;  an  essay. 
Swift,  Jonathan.    Gulliver's  travels;  a  voy- 
age to  Brobdingnag. 

Gulliver's    travels;    the   voyage  to 

Lilliput.     (English  classic  ser. ) 

FOREIGN    CLASSICS 
Schiller,  J;  C.  F;     Poems  and  ballads. 
La   Motte-Fouque,    F;  H;  K;  freiherr  de. 
Undine;  a  tale. 
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FICTION 

Brown,  John.     Rab  and  his  friends. 

Burnett,    Mrs   Frances    (Hodgson).     Sara 

•    Crewe. 

Cooper,  J.  F.     Pilot:  a  tale  of  the  sea.     2v. 

Defoe,  Daniel.  Life  and  surprising  adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Ewing,  Mrs  J.  H.  (Gatty).  Daddy  Dar- 
win's dovecot. 

Peace  egg. 

Fancies  of  child  life. 

Hale,  Edward.     Stories  of  adventure.     2v. 

Stories  of  discovery.     2v. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Feathertop. 

House  of  the  seven  gables. 

Rill  from  the  town  pump  and  Mrs 

Bullfrog. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.     Jungle  book. 

Page,  T:  N.     Two  little  confederates. 

Ruskin,  John.     King  of  the  Golden  river. 

Taylor,  Bayard.     Boys  of  other  countries. 

Thackeray,  W:  M.  History  of  Henry  Es- 
mond.    3v. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  bart.  Ivanhoe;  con- 
densed.    (English  classic  ser.) 

Kenilworth;  condensed.      (English 

classic  ser.) 

WsCT^on.  ^B-e.s  i'oA  e   1ne 
brier    ouV  0    i  ■ 
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Boniface,  J.  X.     Picciola.     2v. 

Dante,  Alighieri.  Inferno;  condensed. 
(English  classic  ser.) 

Church,  Rev.  A.  J:  Story  of  theAeneid; 
condensed.     ( English  classic  ser. ) 

.Story  of  the  Iliad;  condensed.  (Eng- 
lish classic  ser. ) 

Homerus.     Iliad;  books  1,  6,  22  and  24. 

Aesopus.     Aesop's  fables. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Hutton,   R:  H.      Sir   Walter     Scott;    from 
English  men  of  letters. 

Macaulay,  T:B.  Macaulay,  ut  baron.    Life 
of  lohns;  'ii. 

Mitchell,  D.  G.     About  old  story  tellers. 

Plutarchus.     Selections  from  the  Lives. 

Thackeray,  W:M.     Four  Georges. 

Lectures  on  the  English  humorists 

of  the  1 8th  century. 

Webster,  Daniel.  Discourse  in  commemo- 
ration of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son.    (English  classic  ser.) 

HISTORY 
Yonge,   CM..      Young    folks'  history    of 

Rome. 
Guerber,  H.  M.  A.   Story  of  the  Greeks.    2V. 
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Yonge,    C  .    M..      Young  folks'  history  of 

Greece. 
— : Young-  folks'  history  of  England. 

Youny  folks'  historv  of  France.    2V. 

Barnes,  A.  S.   &  Co.     Brief  history  of  the 

United  Slates.     3V. 
Burke,    Edmund.       Conciliation    with     the 

American  colonies. 
Eggleston,  Edward.     Stories  of  American 

life  and  adventure. 

Stories  of  great  Americans  for  little 

Americans. 

Fiske,  John.  Civil  government  in  the 
United  States.     2v. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Grandfather's 
,iir. 

McClung,  J:  A.  Sketches  of  western 
adventure. 

United  States.  Declaration  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Webster,  Daniel.  Bunker  hill  monument 
oration.  1825  and  the  one  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Bunker  hill  monument,  1S43. 

MUSIC 
Bach,  J;  S.     Allemande  from  the  G  major 
suite. 

Courante  from  the  G  major  suite. 
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Clementi,  Muzio.     Sonatinas,   opus  36,   no. 
1-6. 

Kuhlau,  Friedrich.   Sonatina,  opus  20,  no.  1. 

Mozart,  J;  C.  S.    W.    A.     Sonata  no.  6,    F 
major. 

Chopin,  F!  F.     Nocturne,  opus  37,  no.  2. 

Polish  song,  opus  74,  no.  2. 

■     Polonaise,  Opus  40,  no.  1. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  J.   L;   F.      Songs 

without  words,  opus  19,  30,  38,  53,  62,  67, 
85.      Sv. 

Moszkowski,  Moritz.     Serenata. 

Tschaikowsky,   P:I.     Chant  sans  pan 
opus  2,  no.  2. 

Geibel,  Adam.     Gavotte  allemande. 

Goldner,  W.     Gavotte  Mignonne. 

Ketterer,  Eugene.     Saltarelle,  opus  266. 

Kontski,    Antoine    de.      Grand    polonaise, 
opus  271. 

Mills,  S.  B.     Gavotte,  opus  31. 

Scharwenka,  F.  X.     Polish  national  dance.  ' 
opus  3,  no.  1. 

Schubert,  F.  P:     Men  uet  from  the  quartet 
in  D  major,  no.  8. 

Burgmiiller,  J;  F;  F.    25  etudes,  opus  100. 
Ravina,  J!  Hi  Ktudes  de  style,  opus  14,  no.  1. 
Guilmant,  F.  A.     Marche  religieuse  for  the 
organ,  opus  15,  no.  2. 

Merkel,  G.  A.     Christmas  pastoral   for  the 
organ,  opus  56. 
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Bach,   J;  S.     Fugue  no.   2  from  the  Well- 
tempered  clavichord 

Gavotte  from  the  G  major  suite. 

Prelude  no.  4,  from  the  Well-temp- 
ered clavier. 

Little  G  minor  prelude  and  fugue 


for  the  organ. 

Cramer,  J;  B.      Studies  no.  1  and  2. 

Baumfelder,  F;  A;  W;  Opus  270;  childhood 
scenes. 

Bovy,  C:S:     La  baladine ;  caprice  for  piano, 
opus  51. 

Gade,   N.    W;     Christmas    pieces  for  chil- 
dren, opus  36. 

Giese,    Theodor.      Opus    293;    six    simple 
pieces. 

Heller,  Stephen.     Curious  story. 

Tarantelle,  opus  85,  no.  2. 

Lichner,  Heinrich.     12  characteristic  pieces. 

Schubert,    F.   P:     Impromptu  no.   3,   opus 
142. 

Schumann,  R.  A.      Album  for  the  young, 
opus  63. 

Bird  as  a  prophet,  opus  82,  no.  7. 

Novelette,  opus  21,  no.  1. 

Tarantelle,  opus  11. 

Spindler,  Fritz.     Fleur  de  salon,  opus  17. 

Beethoven,    Ludwig  van.     Sonatina,  opus 
49,  no.  1-2. 
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BOOKS  IN   BOSTON  LINE  LETTER 

American  prose.     2  v. 

Anagnos,  Mrs  J.  R.  (Howe).  Stray 
chords. 

Bryant,  W:C.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  75 
other  poems. 

Holmes,  O.  W.  Selections  from  his  poeti- 
cal works. 

Lowell,  J.  R.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and 
33  other  poems. 

Whittier,  J:G.  Snow-bound  and  other 
poems.     2v. 

Wordsworth,  William.  Selections  from  his 
poetical  works. 

Shakspere,  William.     Hamlet. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Alcott,  L..M.     Little  women.     3V. 

Cooper,  J.  F.     Pilot. 

Cross,  Mrs  M..  A.  (Evans)  Lewes.  Silas 
Marner. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.     Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Greene,  Homer.     Blind  brother. 
'  Hawthorne,    Nathaniel.     Twice-told   tales. 
Saint-Pierre,  J.  H!  B.  de.  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Howe,    Mrs   Julia    (Ward).       Memoir    of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Schmitz,  Leonhard.     History  of  Rome. 

History  of  Greece. 

Fiske,  John.     War  of  independence. 
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INCORPORATED  1784 

[  rniversity  of  the  State  of  New  }  'ork 

State  Library  and  Home  Education 

Mei.vil  Dewey  Director 


Libraryi  for    the    Blind 

Librarian,  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild 

Vice-director  of  Library  School 


Your  name  has  been  given  to  us  as  one  likely  to 
enjoy  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  New  York  state 
library  for  the  blind.  A  finding  list  of  this  library  is 
therefore  mailed  to  your  address.  Through  the  liber- 
ality of  friends  interested,  books  will  be  sent  for  the 
present  without  charge  for  expressage  either  way.  If 
you  wish  to  borrow  from  this  collection,  kindly  make 
out  a  list  of  books  and  music  which  you  would  like 
and  send  it  addressed:  State  library  for  the  Blind, 
Albany  N.   Y. 

Give  author  and  title  of  each  work  wanted,  taken 
from  the  catalogue,  and  always  specify  the  type;  e.  g. 

New  York  point.     Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden 
"  Fiske,   Civil  government 

Boston.     Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

About  10  titles  should  be' put  on  each  list  as  some 
of  the  books  which  you  ask  for  may  already  be  lent  to 
other  readers.  You  may  borrow  one  book  and  two 
pieces  of  music  at  a  time  and  may  keep  each  of  them  one 
month.        If  you   want   to   keep   any  of  them  longer, 
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write  to  us  three  days  before  the  month  has  expired, 
and  unless  the  book  or  piece  of  music  is  wanted  by  some 
other  reader,  it  will  be  lent  to  you  for  two  weeks  longer. 
Unless  we  write  you  that  your  book  may  be  kept  two 
weeks  longer,  please  return  it  promptly. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  all  who  use  this  library 
will  have  such  pride  and  pleasure  in  it  that  the  utmost 
care  will  be  constantly  taken  in  the  use  of  the  books. 
Look  out  for  three  dangers;  soiling,  wear,  and  injury 
at  time  of  transportation. 

1  Keep  the  books  scrupulously  clean. 

2  Rest  the  fingers  lightly  on  the  letters  as  you 
read.  Pressure  from  many  hands  would  soon  make  the 
book  unreadable  because  the  points  would  wear  down 
smooth.  There  is  a  certain  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  library  each  year.  If  every  one  is  careful  in 
using  the  books  now  in  the  collection,  all  the  money 
can  be  spent  in  printing  books  that  have  never  been 
put  into  embossed  type.  If  some  few  readers  were 
careless,  we  should  be  obliged  to  spend  part  of  this 
money  in  buying  new  copies  of  the  soiled  and  worn 
books. 

3  Take  great  care  in  packing  books  to  be  returned, 
using  the  same  wrappings  in  which  they  are  sent. 

Please  write  us  whether  you  read  books  in  the 
New  York  point,  in  the  American  Braille,  Boston  line 
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letter  or  Moon  system  of  type,  and  state  also  which 
system  you  like  best.  Kindly  send  titles  of  any  books 
which  you  would  like  to  have  printed  in  embossed  type 
and  some  suggestions  as  to  making-  the  library  more 
useful  to  its  readers.  If  yon  have  not  yet  learned 
to  read  embossed  type  we  should  be  glad  to 
send  you  an  alphabet  and  primer  in  New  York 
point.  We  think  this,  of  all  the  various  embossed 
tvpes,  is  the  easiest  to  learn.  The  New  York  point  is  so 
easily  learned  by  adults  and  even  by  those  whose  hands 
are  hardened  by  labor,  that  no  blind  person  who  wishes 
to  read  need  miss  the  privilege. 

If  you  have  read  nearly  all  the  books  in  New  York 
point,  we  would  suggest  that  you  send  for  an  alphabet 
and  primer  in  American  Braille,  as  that  contains  many 
interesting  and  valuable  books  not  printed  in  New  York 
point.  The  Braille  is  a  point  system  somewhat  like  the 
New  York  point  and  can  be  learned  with  comparative 
ease  by  one  who  understands  New  York  point.  A 
number  of  books  in  Braille  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
library. 

Correspondence  may  be  carried  on  in  New  York 
point  if  -you  prefer  it,  but  authors  and  titles  of  books 
wanted  should  be  written  in  regular  script,  not  in  New 
York  point. 


If  you  have  any  blind  friends  living  in  New  York 
state,  please  send  their  names  and  addresses  that  we 
may  give  them  an  invitation  to  use  the  New  York  state 
library  for  the  blind. 

Sincerely  yours 

Salome  Cutler   Fairchild 
Albany,  8  Feb.  igoo 
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The  Georgia  Report. 


The  Report  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind  is  received,  and  reveals  the 
graceful  evolution  of  that  promising  in- 
stitution into  one  of  the  great  factors  of 
the  benevolent  work  of  that  state. 

The  history  of  the    academy   has  really 
been  for  more  than  forty  years  the  history 
and  best  expression  of  the  life  of  one  good 
man,  the    late  la  neuted  D    W.  Williams, 
practically  the  founder  and  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  and  to  a   very  large 
extent  the  life  of  it  for  all  these  years  till 
his  death  in  the  close  of  '»s.      Wise,   pru- 
dent,   and     conservative,     he    made    the 
academy  what  it  was  by    sifting  all    the 
good  in  his  reach,  and   selecting  the  very 
best  of  it,   and  using    his    very    limited 
means  so  judiciously,  that  even  out  of  a 
meager  support  for  his  school,  he  manag- 
ed to  keep  up  his  buildings  and  introduce 
into  them  something  of  the  improvements 
that  are  too  often   the    most    conspicuous 
glory  of  the  so-called    more   fortunate   es- 
tablishments.    The  mantle    of    the    great 
pioneer  has  worthily  fallen  on  the  should, 
ers  of  his  son.  Mr.  Dudley  Williams,  who 
has  taken  vigorous  hold  on  his  work,  and 
is  pushing  it  forward     with   means    still 
sadly  limited,   but  with  the  evident  pur. 
pose  of  making  all  that  is  possible    of  the 
resources  in   reach.      He  has  made  addi- 
tions in  his  corps  of  teachers  since  his  in 
cumhency,  replacing  sever  il  retiring hlind 
teachers    by  young  men   with    full  sight, 
and  with  results  to  his  work    that,  are  al- 
ready bearing  fruit  in   a  very  satisfactory 
way.     li  is  in  mind   of  the  piesent  man- 
agement to  remove  the    school   from   its 
present  site  to  a  more  desirable  one  in  the 
suburbs  ot  Macon,  where   more  attractive 
and  probably  better  surroundings    can  be 
had. 

The  new  Principal  shows  the  purpose 
of  the  present  manag'  inent  to  go  forward 
wisely,  of  course,  but  to  go  forward.  He 
has  his  classes  using  the  point  typewriter, 
and  is  soon  to  rejou.e  in  a  stereograph 
with  a  view  the  preparation  of  his  o*n 
books  to  some  extent  at  least.  The 
kindergarten,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
workshop  for  the  manual  training  are  all 
in  contemplation. 
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Madeline  Gkktkudk  Wallace 


MADELINE     GERTRUDE 
WALLACE. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
great  Dewey  Arch  in   Madison 
vSquare,and  on  the  avenue  which 
divides  New  York  into  East  and 
West,  lives  Miss  Madeline  Gert- 
rude   Wallace.         To   her    the 
glistening  white  mass  of  sculp- 
ture, erected  to  honor  the  hero 
of  Manilla,  is  but  a  fancy.    The 
everlasting    roar    and    rush    of 
humanity  which  eddies  and  flows 
past   ner  windows   in    an    ever 
changing  stream  is  but  a  dream. 
She  is   in    the  very    centre    of 
the  swirl  of   metropolitan    life, 
yet  is  as  cloistered  as    the   nun 
who  lives  behind  barred   doors 
in  a   convent   on    the    limitless 


plains,   or  on   the  summit  of  a 
desolate    mountain.    Yet  she    is 
happy.      Happy  in  the  thought  | 
that  she  is  able   to   serve    God, 
and    do   good    to   her    fellows. 
Blind  and  deaf   herself,  she    is 
continually    devising  ways  and 
mjans  to  make  life  more  joyous 
to  the  blind.       Poems,    prayers 
and  litanies   are   composed   by 
her;  and  are  of  a  high  spiritual 
order.    Some  of  her  poems  have 
appeared  in    previous   numbers 
of    the    Deaf-  Mute,  and    have 
been  much  admired. 

She  was  born  in  New  York 
City.  In  infancy  she  was  very 
ill.  At  an  early  age  she  was 
sent  to  a  Catholic  school,  but 
remained  only  long  enough    to 
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finish  two  classes,  as  she  became 
blind  Two  years  later  she 
lost  her  hearing".  During  the 
first  four  years  she  was  not  en- 
tirely blind  and  deaf .  Her  sight 
and  hearing  varied.  At  times 
'■  she  could  see  and  hear  enough 
to  study  at  home,  as  her  health 
j  would  not  permit  her  to  attend 
I  school.  With  some  difficulty 
during  these  first  four  years  she 
managed  to  get  some  knowledge 
with  the  help  of  her  sisters,  but 
from  her  twelfth  year  until  this 
day  she  has  been  totally  blind 
and  deaf.  From  her  twelfth 
year  until  her  sixteenth,  as  her 
health  was  so  poor,  she  was  not 
able  to  go  to  a  school  for  the 
blind, and  she  longed  for  knowl- 
edge, especially  of  her  holy 
religion. 

But  let  her  tell    her   story    in 
her  own    words.       "jl    amused 
myself  in    thinking     and    as    I 
liked  to  sew  and   work,  I    spent 
my  time  in  that  way.       I  never 
cared  to  play  like  other  children, 
except  with  dojls.  1  became  zeal- 
ous in  sewing;  it  was  very  nat- 
ural,   as    I    was   never  taught 
Sewing  was  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures.      I    was   also   taught 
by  my  sisters  to  dance  and  play 
the  piano.   These  were  the  only 
pleasures  I  knew.   In  those  days 
I  also  loved   to   pray,    and    my 
prayer  was  always  for  my  sight. 
My  days  were  very  slow  and  I 
used    to   think  so  much  of  the 
world   around    me,  that    I   had 
just   seen    before     my    twelfth 
year,  it  made  me  very  weary  to 
think  so  much  of  my  great  pri- 
vation.     But  God  was  not  un- 
mindful of  me,  for  since  my  six- 
teenth year  my  life  has  been  full 
of  blessings. 

"Owing  to  the  kindness  of  my 
sisters  and  a  few  friends,  I  got 

some  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  by  having  it  read  on  my 
hands.  At  this  time,  it  came  to 
my  mind  to  learn  the  point  sys- 
tem. At  home  I  had  a  book  of 
it  for  three  years,  but  I  could 
not  realize  the  use  of  it.  In  two 
weeks  after  I  determined  to  learn 
it,  I  was  able  to  read  from  a  fifth 
reader  All  the  knowledge  I  got 
before  that,  1  picked  up  from 
persons  around  me.  Soon  after 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Wait,  to  whom  I  owe  a  great  | 
deal.  Out  of  his  kindness  and 
sympathy,  he  invited  me  to  his 
school.  Though  my  health  was 
very  poor,  I  tried  to  stand  it,  and 
for  six  months  out  of  three  years 
I  went  to  that  school.  Mr.  Wait 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  for  me 
andtook  much  trouble  and  pains 
to  instruct  me.  I  will  never  for- 
get his  kindness;  I  was  the  only 
one  in  the  school  blind  and  deaf. 
I  was  taught  to  crochet  and  be- 
came zealous  in  that  work  too,  I 
made  great  progress  in  geogra- 


phv,  history,  spelling  and  arith- 
matic.      When    I    left    school,  1 
continued  to  learn  at  home.      I 
have   read    nearly   every    book 
published  in  point.     I  learned  a 
great  deal  of  history,  especially 
of  Bible  history,  as    I    loved  it 
above  all.     Yet  there  is  a  great 
deal     of     spiritual     knowledge 
which  I  am  longing  for  and  can- 
not get,  because    there   are   no 
Catholic  books  in  the  New  York 
point.      It  has  been  my  earnest 
wish  and  prayer  for  many  years 
to  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
my  holy  religion.   In  it  is  every- 
thing  for  me.  I  am  very  happy, 
and  all   my   happiness     comes 
through    love,  trust  and  resig- 
nation to  God. 

•'  During  my  whole  life  I  was 
ill  as  much  as  well.  Several 
times  I  was  in  danger  of  death, 
but  having  a  strong  will  to  suffer 
for  the  love  of  God,  I  always  won 
the  victory  over  sickness.  Since 
my  last  sickness  my  health  is  re- 
markable, and  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  God  gave  it  for  the  purpose 
that  I  had  wished  it,  namely  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  help  the 
blind  by  prayers,  works  and 
spreading  good  books  among 
them.  First  I  received  the  bless- 
ing of  a  very  dear  friend,  who 
realized  my  earnest  desire  and 
gave  nis  time  to  this  work.  It  is 
the  Rev.  Father  Becker,  S.  J. 
Out  of  his  extreme  sympathy 
and  kindness  he  determined  to 
learn  the  point  and  do  what  he 
could  for  me  and  other  blind. 
With  his  own  hands  he  wrote 
several  books  which  gave  me 
great  spiritual  pleasure.  The 
Rev.  Father  Stadelman,S.  J. has 
determined  to  establish  a  Catho- 
lic library  tor  the  blind  and  has 
organized  a  society  to  raise  funds 
for  this  work. 

"God  alone  deserves  all  the 
glory,  for  He  was  ever  watching 
over  me  and  directing  me  ac- 
cording to  His  will. 

"I  know  the  finger  alphabet. 
I  can  write  with  a  pencil,  but 
not  very  well.  1  can  do  house- 
hold work  and  I  make  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work  by  sewing, 
cutting  and  crochetting,  and  I 
sometimes  try  to  compose  pious 
poems.  I  have  no  desire  for  sight 
i  as  I  have  given  myself  entirely 
to  the  Divine  Will.  Praise  and 
thanks  be  to  our  dear  Lord,  who 
in  His  mercy  and  goodness  has 
taken  me  away  from  the  world 
to  teach  meHimself  what  is  most 
pleasing  to  Him,  and  where  to 
find  true  rest  and  happiness. " 
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Mr.  .1.  Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  cleans  and  repairs 

docks,  and,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  often 
constructs  new  ones.  Shoemakirig  would  seem  to 
be  an  almost  impossible  trade  for  a  blind  man,  yet 
there  are  a  great  many  who  undertake;  it,  and 
whose  work  is  really  of  a  high- class  order,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  equal  to  that  turned  out  by  their 
seeing  competitors .  Carpentry  has  quite  a  number 
of  blind  followers,  amongst  whom,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
13,  St.  Dunstan's  Road,  Mile  End,  is  probably 
the  most  noted.  There  are  few  branches  of  the 
trade  that  he  cannot  pursue.  He  is  principally 
employed  in  putting  up  book-shelves  and  in 
making  book -cases,  cupboards,  etc.,  but  he 
also  makes  desks  for  some  of  the  London 
hospitals,  and  turns  out  a  number  of  knife-boxes, 
which  he  not  only  constructs  but  also  French- 
polishes.  To  eyes  unacquainted  with  the  work  done 
by  blind  people  his  skill  is  simply  astonishing. 
In  Sydney,  Australia,  a  blind  harness-maker  lives, 
who  is  in  business  with  his  father.  Not  only  does 
he  repair,  but  in  addition  he  twists,  bends  and 
rivets  the  iron  used  in  saddle-making.     He  has  a 


A  FEW  CURIOUS    EMPLOYMENTS 
FOLLOWED  BY  THE  BLIND. 


T71  VERYONE  probably,  at  one  time  or  another, 
"^  has  wondered  what  it  means  to  be  blind — to 
have  lost  or  never  to  have  possessed  the  greatest 
blessing  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  man.  Rut 
beyond  the  transitory  sense  of  pity  which  all  must 
feel,  more  or  less,  when  contemplating  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  few  of  us  have  ever  been  sufficiently 
interested  as  to  wonder  how  our  fellow-creatures, 
thus  afflicted,  live.  Yet  the  study  of  the  subject 
opens  up  a  marvellous  picture,  for  the  blind,  in 
addition  to  gaining  livelihoods  in  piano  tuning, 
basket-making,  rope-making,  knitting,  etc.,  are  to 
be  found  engaged  in  many  occupations  which 
might  reasonably  be  considered  the  monopoly  of 
men  possessed  of  the  blessing  of  sight. 

We  will  consider  a  few  of  these,  selected  some- 
what at  random  from  a  large  number  of  exception- 
allv  strange  employments  followed  by  the  blind. 


good  knowledge  of  mechanics  ;  and  whenever  any 
of  his  neighbours'  sewing  machines,  etc.,  get  out 
of  order,  they  invariably  take  them  to  him,  and  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  put  them  right.  Equally 
extraordinary,  though  not  requiring  the  delicate 
skill  of  the  mechanic,  was  the  business  pursued  by 
a  blind  man  of  the  name  of  Hall,  who  lived  in 
Kensington.  He  was  a  horse-dealer — a  business 
that  necessitated  for  him  frequent  journeys  to 
Belgium,  where  he  purchased  horses  to  sell  on  his 
return  to  the  omnibus  companies.  As  an  instance 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  may  be  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  Yorkshire  man  who,  though  both  deaf 
and  blind,  was  so  good  a  judge  of  poultry  that 
the  shopkeepers  all  around  employed  him  to 
choose  their  birds  for  them. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  commencing 
business  with  only  a  pound  or  two,  and  righting  his 
way  up,  is  Mr.  Plater,  of  Birmingham,  who,  though 
blind  from  boyhood,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  basket-makers  in  England.  Another,  and  even 
more  extraordinary  instance  of  a  blind  man  succeed- 
ing in  business  is  that  of  Mr.  Munro,  who  is  trebly 
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handicappedj  for  he  is  not  only  blind,  but  stone 
deaf  and  almost  dumb.  He  commenced  a  few 
years  ago  with  one  or  two  orders  for  coal,  and  now 
has  an  office  and  his  own  carts  on  the  road.  His 
coals  are  exceptionally  good,  and  he  sells  them  at 
the  usual  market  prices.  The  tea  trade  has  a 
strong  representative  in  Mr.  Dustow,  who  many 
years  ago  started  business  by  selling  a  few  pounds 
of  tea  a-week.  His  custom  growing  he  took  a 
shop,  and  ultimately  joined  an  old-established 
wholesale  tea  merchant  in  the  City.  He  founded 
the  Blind  Tea  Agency,  which  is  doing  good  work 
amongst  the  blind  by  enabling  many  of  this 
afflicted  class  to  earn  as  much  as  £2  a-week. 

One  might  not  unnaturally  ask  whether  these 
are  not  clever  men,  who,  having  lost  their  sight, 
have  not  lost  their  dexterity.  True,  sometimes 
this  is  the  case  ;  but  very  often,  unhappily,  men 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  while  they 
possessed  the  blessing  of  sight,  have  been  known 
to  become  morbid  and  dull  when  deprived  of  it,  as 
though  the  absence  of  light  from  their  eyes  meant 
the  absence  of  it  from  their  brains  also.    It  will  be 
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when  last  visited  he  said  he  had  no  time  to  be  dull, 
as  attending  to  them  kept'him  busy  all  day. 

Max  O'Rell  has  recently  told  us  of  the  beauty 
and  prosperity  of   Hobart  Town,  just  as   he    lias 
pictured  the  reeking  drunkenness  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne.     At  Hobart  Town,  or  not  far  from 
it,  resides  Mr.    Paton,  a  blind  pianoforte-tuner, 
who   has   taken    up  fruit  growing.      He  has  an 
orchard  stocked  with  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and 
has  with  his  own  hands  put  up  an  apparatus  by 
means   of  which   he  can   water  the  whole   of  his 
garden.     From  the  Australian  Bush  we  learn  of  a 
.tracker,    Mr.   Tigh,  who,  having  lost  his   sight, 
picked  up  a  knowledge  of  various  trades,  and  was 
finally  appointed  one  of  the  principals  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  new, 
and  not  long  ago  he  fitted  out  a  paddle-boat  with 
the   intention    of   taking  a  number  of  the   blind 
pupils  out  fishing,  and  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
catch  sufficient  of  a  particular  kind  of  fish  found 
there  to  fetch  a  good  price  in  the  Sydney  market. 
The  most  extraordinary   man  in   the  colonies. 


found,  moreover,  that  the  majority  of  the  most 
surprising  successes  won  by  the  blind  have  been 
won  by  those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth  and 
taken  to  a  special  calling,  or  by  those  who  on 
losing  their  sight  have  turned  to  some  form  of 
employment  far  different  from  that  which  they 
had  pursued  previous  to  their  sad  affliction. 

At  Carlingford,  New  South  Wales,  lives  a  blind 
man  named  Bowerman.  Mr.  Bowerman  is  a  dairy 
owner.  He  keeps  eight  or  nine  cows,  feeds  and 
milks  them,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has 
delivered  his  dairy  produce  himself  unattended. 
His  cows  understand  him  so  well  that  at  his  call 
they  come  to  be  milked  ;  and  although  he  usually 
does  this  in  rotation,  he  has  been  frequently  known 
to  change  the  order  so  as  to  prove  that  they  really 
recognise  their  own  names. 

In  the  same  colony  resides  Mr.  Haller.  He 
has,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
poultry  in  Australia.  All  the  runs  in  which  he 
keeps  the  various  breeds  he  put  up  himself,  and 
his  work  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  first-class  car- 
penter.     He  has  about  1,000  head  of  fowl,  and 


is  perhaps  Mr.  dames,  who  lost  both  his  eyes 
and  an  arm  in  a  mining  accident  in  Cornwall. 
He  went  to  Australia,  and,  having  nothing  to  do, 
visited  bis  fellow-sufferers  at  Ballarat.  Finding 
them  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  he  spoke  to  a 
benevolent  gentleman,  Mr.  Odie,  who  supplied 
him  with  funds  to  go  further  afield.  From  his 
efforts  sprang  the  first  missionary  work  for  the 
blind,  and  the  enterprise  now  extends  over 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  He  has 
a  free  pass  on  all  the  Victorian  lines  for  himself 
and  his  dog,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of 
the  colony  attached  to  his  faithful  companion  by 
means  of  a  chain  fastened  to  his  wooden  arm. 
Though  well  advanced  in  years,  he  has  still  a  fund 
of  energy  of  which  any  young  man  might  well  be 
proud. 

Two  other  examples  of  blind  application  are  well 
worth  notice,  widely  different  as  the  occupations 
are.  One  is  that  of  a  man  who  lives  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  who  follows  by  way  of  employment 
the  business  of  night-caller,  an  occupation  which 
for  many  years  has  brought  him  in  upwards  of 
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£500  a-year.  The  other,  Mr.  Cashtnofe,  is, 
though  quite  blind,  a  bookmaker,  and  is  credited 
with   being  one  of  the   largest   betting   men   in 

Australia. 

The  blind  have  also  been  successful  in  the 
learned  professions.  We  have  a  good  many  blind 
clergymen  who  are  an  ornament  to  their  various 
churches  and  chapels,  and  blind  missionaries  are 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  as  it  is  found 
that  their  very  blindness  gives  them  a  hearing 
where  a  seeing  missionary  would  be  rejected.  As 
aiv  instance  of  a  blind  clergyman  we  may  mention 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Marston,  who  was  educated  at 
Worcester,  took  his  degree  at  Durham,  and  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Belgrave-square.  He  is  a  very  eloquent  and 
learned  preacher.    - 

The  law  also  has  its  clever  blind.  Dr.  Ranger, 
who  was  educated  at  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  went  to  Oxford  and  there  took  his  degree 
with  first-class  honours.  He  then  came  to 
London,  and  settling  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
commenced  life   as   a   solicitor.     In    spite  of  his 
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many  full v -gifted  competitors  he  has  succeeded  in 
working  his  way  up,  and  now  he  ranks  as  one  of 
the  busiest  and  cleverest  of  solicitors  in  London. 
The  fact  that  he  employs  ten  clerks  speaks  for 
itself. 

Literature  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  intelligent 
blind,  and  great  success  in  it  has  been  obtained  by 
many.  Mr.  Bloomfield,  a  blind  missionary  con- 
nected with  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
has  taken  up  literature,  and  has  already  published 
two  or  three  books  which  have  a  good  sale. 

Among  unusual  occupations  for  the  blind 
may  be  named  that  of  stereotyping  plates  front 
which  embossed  books  are  printed.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  founded  by  the 
late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  employs  three  blind 
people  in  this  way,  one  being  not  only  blind,  but 
almost  stone  deaf.  Eighty  blind  people  are  also 
employed  by  this  charity  in  embossing  books  by 
hand  at  their  own  homes.  Thousands  of  books 
have  been  produced  in  this  manner,  and  a  better 
read  or  happier  class  than  these  blind  scribes- 
<annot  be  found. 
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A-  a  last  instance  we  will  mention  the  blind 
man,  Mr.  Chapman,  who  for  40  years  kept  a 
lodging-house  in  Cambridge-terrace,  Paddington. 
\  I  •  never  allowed  his  servants  to  wash  up  a  glass 
or  plate,  neither  would  he  allow  them  to  clean  tin- 
windows,  always  attending  to  these  himself  in  case 
they  should  not  be  cleaned  properly  ;  and  he  war? 
never  known  t<*  break  even  a  wine-glass. 

(i.    W.    BOYLE. 


COLORADO  1NDKX.     APJKIL,   5,  19U0. 


Blindness    From    The     Use 
Of  Tobacco. 


Dr.  Francis  Dowling,  of  Chic- 
ago, has  been  looking  into  the 
consequences  of  working  in 
cigar  factories.  At  first  he  sus- 
pected that  merely  breathing 
the  air  in  such  places  would 
produce  certain  bad  effects, 
even  tho  the  person  did  not 
smoke  or  chew.  But  he  has 
since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trouble  observed  is 
due  only  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  excess.  About  one-sixth  .of 
the  workmen  were  afflicted 
with  more  or  less  impaired  vis- 
ion, but  almost  in  every  in- 
stance the  men  were  heavy 
smokers  or  chewers. 

The  eyes  of  these  men  grad- 
ually lost  their  keenness.  They 
complained  that  luminous  ob- 
jects dazzled  them  and  that 
they  could  not  read  so  well 
with  a  strong  light  as  with  a 
feeble  one.  They  could  see 
better  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  daytime.  The  pupils  show- 
ed a  tendency  to  contract.  The 
power  of  distinguishing  colors 
became  somewhat  impaired, 
though  not  entirely  lost.  And 
it  was  noticed  that  this  injury 
occurred  only  at  the  centre  of 
the  retina,  and  not  around  the 
edges. 

Besides  the  derangement   of 
visual  power  other  symptoms 
of  a  disordered  state  are  report- 
ed.    They  are  a  loss  of  appetite 
and  an  aversion  to  meat.     The 
sleep     is     disturbed     by      bad 
dreams.     The     victims   of     to- 
bacco poisoning   usually   have 
to  go  to  bed  late,  as  they  claim, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  fall  asleep. 
They  often  lie  awake  for   some 
time.     They  usually    complain 
of  more  or   less    palpitation   of 
the  heart,  and  the  pulse  usual- 
ly ranges    at   about    ninety    or 
over.     On    taking     any     great 
amout  of  exercise  the  muscles 
feel  unusually   tired,    and   the 
hand  often  has  a  characteristic 
tremble  on  holding  a  book  or 
pen.     A    case    in     which     this 
latter  symptom  was  particular- 
ly  well    marked    came    under 
treatment   recently   in    a    man 
who  was  a  heavy  smoker,  and 
who  had  pronounced  symptoms 
of  tobacco  amblyopia  in   addi- 
tion. 


Xi 
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Though  the  notes  ;ire  not  road,  the  cam 
see  for  thp  eyea  and  once  mastered  the 
piece  carries  the  dulcet  strains  ol  the 
blind    idea,    so   sweet    to    those    possessing 
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BLINlTsTUDENTS 
AS  ENTERTAINERS 


Interesting  Class-Day  Exercises 
Held  Last  Plight. 


ilX  STUDENTS  TO  GRADUATE 


Commencement   Exercises      Will      be 
Held  on  June  5th  and  Governor 
Thomas  Will  be  a  Visitor — Mar- 
velous Ability  of  the  Pupils  who  1 
are  Deprived  of  Sense  of  Sight. 


How    little    this    world    knows    of    itself. 
How  little  some  people  appreciate  it.  How 
many   millions  go  daily  through   blessings 
of  sight  and  hearing  and  abuse   them,   or 
violate    the    laws   given    man    to    observe, 
without    one    tittle    of    thanks    for    those 
Divine    gifts,    hearing,    seeing    and    speak- 
ing.  But  there  are  those  who  are  depriv- 
ed  of    these    things    and    are    yet    happy- 
resigned        and        Christlanlike.  Right 
in    our    midst    they    have    a    little    world 
j  of  their   own,    and   the   man  of   the   world 
I  who    looks   in    such   a   happy   company   of 
unfortunate     (?)     ones     as    assembled     at 
j  the  Deaf  and   Blind  school   assembly  hall 
I  last  night  to  enjoy  the  class  day  exercises 
;  of    the     blind     graduates,     almost     envied 
their  happiness—the  supreme  contentment 
with  God's   work   and  acquiescence  in  ev- 
erything He  has  willed  for  each  being. 

The  Blind  Department. 

Five  young  ladies  and  one  young  man 
will  graduate  from  the  blind  department 
June  o.  fitted  to  make  their  ways  in 
the  world  and  with  happiness  pictured  on 
every  countenance.  One  deaf  student  will 
participate,  but  the  entertainment  last 
night  was  by  the  blind  department.  Blind 
hands  touched  the  piano  to  silvery  strains 
while  the  blind  sang  the  sweet  melodies 
that  brought  smiles  to  blind  faces.  Blind 
hands,  as  it  were,  read  history,  prophesy 
and  the  blind  gave  an  oration  on  "True 
Citizenship"  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
recognized  artists  who  enjoy  the  sights 
and  have  the  every  day  world  about  them, 
indeed  the  blind  can  picture  a  better  ideal 
of  citizenship  than  the  one  gifted  with 
sigh*.  Only  the  good  things  enter  the 
minds  of  the  blind  and  Ibis  was  never  bet- 
ter  evinced    than    last    night. 

The  assembly  hall  was  well  filled  with 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  The  latter  enjoy- 
ed the  music  and  discussed  it  with  nimble 
fingers,  while  it  seeme'3  from  instinct 
alone  the,  deaf  sprang  lirst  to  the  ap- 
plause. 

Interested   Spectators. 
There    were   some   visitors   from    Hie   big 
world  outside  and  uccasionajy  a  teat  stole 
down    a    eheel<,    but    it    was    no    place    for 
tears  or  pity.     LTnaided  in   the  least  par- 
ticular  and  with  remarkable  tact  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Idea]  of  such  entertain 
rhentg  the  blind  students  got  up,  arranged 
and  carried   out   the  programme.     To  the 
unfortunate     t]ial     spirit    of    good 
Christian  fellowship  existed  and  with  the 
of    only     t he    pure  tl     happiness 
I  every  countehani  1    the  class  was 
tH-'i'-'i.    the   superintendendent,   to  whose 
efforts    •"  much   is  due.   was  honored  and 
even    those    who    could    nol    hear,    see   nor 
tk,    the    happiness   oi    this   little   world 
med  to  ext< 
The  miisieai  part  oi  ihe  programme  was 
by  no  means  what    the  outsiders  expected, 
The    touch    of    the    blind    has    something 
ahuiit   it    that   seeing  to  awake  tht    Inner- 
most    BOUl    of     the    piano     and     pa\.'    it     a 
melody    thai    none   other   can    bring    forth. 


an   Injustice    to   mention    one   and    not    all 
Professor   A.    L.   Tohrer   officiated    ai    the 
piano    and    the    finale    was    a    beautifully 
composed    class    song    by    the    graduates, 
i  This   was  composed    hy   Miss  Hawes. 
The   Graduates. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  graduates  ana 
the  programme:  Pearl  Hawes.  Boise  t'ity, 
Idaho,  president:  Lizzie  Reed,  Boulder] 
vice  president;  Daisy  Brunk  and  John 
Myers,  Denver,  secretaries;  Ella  Lesher, 
Fort  Collins,   treasurer. 

Programme. 

Music. 
Orchestra  ....  Medley  of  Popular  Melodic* 

Poem   Ella  Lesher 

Solo.  The  Voices  of  the  Wood.  .Rubenstein 
Daisy  crunk. 

Oration.   True  Citizenship  John  Myers 

Music. 
Piano    Solo.     Spinning    Song,     Flying 

Dutchman    J Liszt 

John    Myers. 

History    Lizzls   Rudd 

Music. 

Solo,    Forgotten     Cowles 

Pearl   Hawes. 

Prophecy    Daisy    Brunk 

Music. 


r.    Argo. 

.'I  esteem  held 
for  Superintendent  Argo.  the  class  pre- 
sented tdwisa  large  handsome  steel  en- 
graving taken  from  the  idea  of  Columbus 
setting  forth  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
his  words,  while  prayers  were  being 
said  on  board  the  ship.  It  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  and  not  until  the  last  words 
of  Miss  Hawes,  who  made  a  pretty  speech, 
was  the  picture  brought  from  its  hiding 
place.  The  superintendent  was  affected 
beyond  speech  and  looked  his  feeling  bet- 
ter, than  he  could  have  expressed  it. 

At   th(    commencement  exercises  in  June 
Governor   Thomas   will    be    a   spectator. 

Weekly  N  ews.  i 


DANVILLE,  ILL, 


April  19,  1900. 


it  PLEA  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Good  Letter  from   Our  Own   Danville 

Blind  Girl,  Hissfladie  Woodbury. 

We  give  with  pleasure  the  following 
communication  from,  Miss  Madie 
Woodbury;  the  original  is  nicely  writ- 
ten, by  the  blind  girl's  own  hands  on 
a  type  writing  machine  for  the  blind. 
For  the  sake  of  Miss  Madie  and  thous- 
ands of  others  who>  are  in  the  dark- 
ness all  their  lives,  we  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  do  any  reasonable  thing  to 
relieve  them  to  any  degree.  Madie's 
article  is  as  follows: 

In  this  country  there  are  forty-two 
schools  for  the  blind,  in  thirty-seven 
states,  some  eastern  states  having 
more  than  one,,  while  some  western 
territories  have  no  schools  at  all,  and 
I  understand  that  there  is  only  an  in-  i 
direct  provision  for  the  blind  who 
live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  each  of  these  schools  there  are  a 
few  pupils  who  would  like  to  take  a 
college  course,  but  some  of  them  lack 
the  means  to  do  so.  A  few  however 
do  manage  to  enter  college  and  study 
side  by  side  with  sighted  pupils,  there- 
by showing  that  the  sightless  are  cap- 
able of  receiving  a  higher  education 
and  putting  it  to  good  use  afterwards. 

About  forty  years  ago  Congress  es- 
tablished a  national  college  for  the 
doaf  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  of  tha,t  col- 
lege for  the  deaf  it  had  students  from 
twenty-eight  states,  besides  the  Dis- 
trict „of  Columbia. 


Now  what  is  there  to  hinder  Con- 
gress from  making  provisions  for  the 
blind? 

This  winter,  at  the  request  of  Wal- 
lace McGill,  a  blind  professor  in  the 
Kansas  college.  Leavenworth.  Hon. 
Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

This  bill  was  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  E.  No- 
lan, of  Chicago,  a  blind  attorney  of 
several  years  experience,  Mr.  Nolan 
received  his  education  at  the  Jackson- 
ville school  for  the  blind;  he  after- 
wards graduated  from  a  law  school 
in  Chicago,  and  is  now  practicing  law 
in  that  city. 

Several  years  ago  a  number  of  blind 
!  people  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blind  of  this  country.  They  ask 
their  sighted  friends  to  aid  them  in 
securing  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 
urging  their  representatives  to  support 
it 

Yours  respectlfully, 

MADIE  WOODBURY. 
501  North  Vermilion  street,  Danville. 

Illinois. 
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I  An  Act  to    Promote  ran    Circulation 
of  Reading  Matter   among  the  Blind. 


A  bill  under  the  above  title,  marked 
No.  4 loo,  was  introduced  iu  the  U.  S. 
Senate  on  the  11th  iust,  read  twice,  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Education 
ami  Labor.  It  carries  free  postage  on 
matter  in  raised  chaiacteis  in  packages! 
not  exceeding  seven  pounds  between 
blind  readers  and  -lepositories.  The  full 
text  of  this  measure  will  be  ^iven  in  these 
columns  next  week;  and  in  the  mean  tune 
the  friendly  aid  of  all  interested  in  this 
useful  measure  is  earnestly  requested.  I 
trust  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  for  the  blind  will  urge  its  passage 
•.\iih  their  local  membeis.  A.  like  bill 
was  offered  in  the  House  in  the  27th  of 
March  by  Mr.  Dayton  of  West  Va. 
Senator  Ekh.s  is  \  ushing  the  measure  in 
the  Senate;. 


The  Mentor, 

Vol.   III.        Malone,  N.  Y.,  March,  1900. 


Mrs.  McCambridge  and  Mattie  Moorehouse. 

Mattie  Moorehouse. 

!tbas  been  said  that  Mattie  Moorehouse,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
blind  girl,  who  is  in  the  almshouse  near  Newark,  N. 
has  not  received  as  kind  treatment  as  one  under  her 
uimstances  is  entitled  to.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
erintendent  of  the  almshouse  may  not  alwa}'s  under- 
id  just  what  Mattie  wants,  and  it  may  be  true  that  the 
herself  may  become  irritated  at  times  because  she  fails 
uaking  others  understand.  Under  the  combination  of 
:u instances  it  seems,  however,  that  more  could  be  done 
brighten  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  girl. 

ihe  has  an  unusually  kind  friend  in  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Cambridge,  of  Trenton,  who  is  herself  a  deaf  woman. 
1.  McCambridge   has  not 

visited  Mattie,  but  she 

ministered   unto     her 

ts.      She    knows  Mattie 

er    than    any    one    else. 

Ltie  has  confidence  in  her, 

bably  entertaining  a 
•mer  affection  for  her 
n  for  any  one  other  per- 
It  would    seem    wise, 

,    if    anything    is  to  be 

!  to  relieve  the  condition 

le  girl,  that  it  shuold  be 
e  through  Mrs.  McCain- 
Ige. 


. 


Concerning  Mattie's  treat- 
ment, Mrs.  McCambridge 
says:  "I  think  it  is  through 
her  crankiness  that  they 
treat  her  so.  You  know 
most  afflicted  persons  wh<« 
have  no  sight  or  hearing  to 
depend  on,  are  naturally 
powdery  in  disposition.  I 
must  confess  I  am  a  little 
that  way,  and  it  has  some- 
times caused  much  discom- 
fort for  me  and  enmity 
among  my  friends.  The 
matron  of  the  almshouse  has 
told  me  more  than  once  that 
Mattie  had  a  violent  temper. 
Last  Thursday  when  I  went 
to  call  on  her  I  found  her  in 
bed  and  she  claimed  her  sick- 
ness was  caused  by   cruelty. 

I  was  surprised  and  asked  her  who  ill-treated  her.  She  said, 
'Oh  everybody  in  this  house,  and  they  are  so  mean  to  me.' 
But  as  to  my  opinion  of  it,  I  can  tell  yon,  from  a  long 
time  of  careful  observation,  she  only  imagines  it  all.  She 
stayed  in  bed  more  because  she  was  mad  than  because  she 
was  sick. 

'"The  children  who    live  in  the  lower  part  of  this  house, 
while  playing,  would  put  tin  pans,  pails,  stones,  mud-pies, 
etc.,  on    the  back  stoop,  and  every  time  Mattie  wanted  to 
go    out    in  the  back  yard  she  was    always  sure  to  step  on 
the    things  and  stumble  and  nearly  break  her  legs  or  neck. 
More    than    once    she    bristled  with  rage  and  threw  every- 
thing  she  could  reach  at  random,  and  the  children  were  in 
danger    of    being    hit    and    seriously   injured.      She  would 
scream    and    scold    the    children    and    I  had  to  take  her  to 
task    and    tell   her  that  the  children  had  more  right  to  this 
place    then    she    had.      In    spite    of    her  bad  temper  she  is 
really    good  and  pious  in  many  other  ways.      I  understand 
her  better  than  any  one  and  I  sometimes  think  she  has  the 
softening  of  the  brain." 

.The  following  is  a  letter    copied   by  Mrs.    Mary   L.  Mc- 
Cambridge from  Mattie's  writing  in    Braille: 

"In  the  year  1866  Sept  2nd  I  was  born  and  from  about 
■>  or  3  weeks  old,  have  I  been  delicate  and  now  I  am 
almost  33  years  of  age.  Concerning  my  afflictions,  when 
I  was    just  8  years    and  4  months    old  my  mother    went  to 

nurse  her  sick  friend.  This 
was  after  my  brother  died 
and  on  a  clear  day  she  was 
coming  home.  Pa  was  in  a 
room,  reading.  He  sent  my 
little  brother  to  the  store  and 
me  he  sent  in  a  little  hall- 
room  to  get  some  coal.  Dur- 
ing my  work  Willie  came 
to  the  hall  door  and  said, 
'Mattie,  where  is  Pa.'  I  re- 
plied, 'He  is  in  the  other 
room,  reading.  Willie  went 
out  and  shut  the  door. 
There  was  also  a  window 
side  with  it  just  like  the 
stores  are  made.  Well,  this 
door  reached  to  the  back 
yard.  Now,  while  I  was 
picking  fine  pieces  o\ 
there  shone  a  gleam  of  light 
and  flashed  in  front  of  me 


\l 


and  a  loud  sound  rang  in  my 
ears,  then  I  fell  on  my    face 
on  the  ground  and  I  thought 
that    I    heard    the    voi^.e   of 
my    little  brother  who  died. 
Charlie  died  when  I  fell.      I 
thought  I  heard  Charlie  say- 
ing   "Mattie,    where  is  Ma" 
and  then   vanished    out.      It 
was  a  real  nice  day    when  I 
entered    that    hall  room  but 
alas  when  I  got  up,  it  looked 
like  a  pouring  down    rainy 
day     and     all     talking     was 
like  a  car  bell  a  great   way    off.      I    could    not    understand 
anything.      It  came  to   pass    and  I  got    worse    and    worse. 
This    occured    in    the  year  Jan    10    1875    and    about    the 
last    of    Feb    or    the    first    of    March    I    was    bad    that    I 
was  totally  blind  and  deaf    but    God    was    kind    and   gave 
me    some    sight    and    trying    again    hut  I  have    lost  all  of 
it  again  but  God  is  greatly  kind  and  good  to  me  and    from 
Him  I  learn  every  thing.      In  the  year  1879  Sept  9  I    went 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inst  at  Fanwood.      I    was  just    13 
years  of  age    and    I    left  from  there  July    19    1883  and  I 
spent    from    that    time    till    Oct    5    1883    with     my     half 

sister  and  after  that  I  went  to  Trenton  N.  J.  School  for 
Deaf  but  only  remained  there  till  Feb  20th  1884.  Then 
I  went  to  live  out.  I  nursed  my  half  sister's  children  and 
worked  for  her  until  the  last  part  of  March  1885.  Then 
I  went  to  the  Inst  for  the  blind  at  Philadelphia  and  I 
remained  until  June  27  1888  and  from  that  time  I  lived 
out  until  Jan  13  1890.  On  that  day  I  returned  to  Phila  at 
the  Industrial  Home  and  I  remained  there  until  May  28 
1895  then  the  managers  sent  me  to  my  people  as  they  had 
promised  to  keep  me  but  they  would  not  do  as  they 
prorased  and  they  sent  me  to  the  poorhouse.  I  have  been 
here  from  27th  of  June.  Now  during  all  my  blind  life 
have  I  been  treated  badly.  It  will  be  25  years  next  Jan 
since  I  became  deaf  and  blind.  I  never  went  to  school 
much  because  I  was  always  sick.  I  never  went  to  college 
but  God  gifted  me  greatly  and  from  him  I  learned  every- 
thing. 

"My  life  has  been  full  of  very,  very  bitter  trials  ever 
since  I  was  13  years  of  age. 

"These  are  what  I  can  do. — Knitting,  crocheting,  bead- 
work,  sewing,  governing  children,  nursing  sick  people  and 
babies,  all  kinds  of  housework,  caning  chairs,  reading  all 
kinds  of  letters  and  writings.  I  can  write  on  a  type- 
writer.     I  love  to  compose  hymns. 

"Mattie  Moorehouse,  Almshouse,   Newark,  N.  J." 


COLUKADO  INDEX. 


APRIL  I'd,  PJOO. 


There  seems  to  be    some    op- 
position to  the  Bill,  "to  provide 
for  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes." 
This  bill  will  in  all  probability 
be  reported  by   the  committee 
to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives     before      many      days. 
Some  go  so  far  as    to    say  that 
the  bill  ought  not   to   pass  for 
the  reason  that  it    was    gotten 
up    entirely    by    blind    people 
and  that   the    blind    ought    to 
have   consulted    their    sighted 
brothers.     Another     argument 
against   the  bill    was    that    it 
covered   too  much  ground.     If 
the  bill  does    not  become  a  law 
a  copy  of  it  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  next  convention  for   the 
Instructors  of  the    Blind    as    it 
might  cause  a  spirited    discus- 
sion. 


On  account    of    the    number 
of  inquiries  regarding  the  price 
of  the  Scriptures  in  New  York 
Point  Print  for   the    blind    the 
conductor  of   this    page   takes 
pleasure  in    announcing    that 
the   American    Bible     Society, 
whose  office    is,    Bible  House, 
Astor   Place,  New   York,   sells 
the  Scriptures  to  the    blind   at 
about   one-third    their     actual 
cost.    Their  catalogue  numbers 
and  prices  are  as  follows; 

No.  559       Bible 11  vols,  $7.00. 

No.  559i£,  Old  Testament, .  .8  vols,  $5.00. 
No.  560  New  Testament.  .3  vols,  $2  00. 
No.  561  Four  Gospels ....  4  vols,  $2.00. 
No.  562       Psalms 1  vol,    $.50. 


Statistics  which  have  just 
been  compiled  show  that  of  the 
302,000  totally  blind  persons  in 
Europe  192,000  are  natives  of 
Russia,  and  that  out  of 
every  500  subjects  of  the  czar 
there  is  one  who  is  deprived  of 
sight.  In  no  other  country  do 
we  find  this  terrible  affliction 
by  any  means    so    widespread. 

In  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  Spain  there 
is  only  one  blind  person 
in  every  1,000  inhabitants. 
Russian  oculists  and  physi- 
cians say  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  their  countrymen 
are  blind  and  so    many   others 


have  defective  eyesight  is  be- 
cause insufficient  attention  is 
paid  throughout  the  country  to 

the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  they  maintain  that  Rus- 
sians will  continue  to  suffer  in 
this  way  as  long  as  they  keep 
themselves  and  their  homes  ir 
unhealthy  conditions. — Facts. 
The  Senses  of  the  Blind. 


"Throughout  my  whole  life," 
said  a    blind    person,    recently, 
"my  blindness  has  had  this  re- 
markable feature  in  it;  I  always 
have   before    my     eves    a     bril- 
liant light,    so  that  the   whole 
air  around     me    seems,    as    it 
were,    incandescent.     I  appear 
walking  in  light.     In  this  light, 
I  can  call  up  all  sorts  of  beauti- 
ful colors,  which  I  see  mingled 
with  the  radiance  and  forming 
part  of  it.     Thus  my  blindness 
has  always  been  for  me,  in    a 
certain      way,    brightness.     As 
I  grew  older  there  came  to    me 
other    abnormal    peculiarities,, 
which    have    been     mercifully 
sent  as  compensations.     I   can 
always  tell    when    others    are 
looking  at  me.  and   1   can  gen- 
erally tell    whether    they    are 
looking  at  me  in    kindness    or 
the  reverse.     My  sense  of  hear- 
ing     is     extremely       sensitive 
and  through  it  I  can  read  char- 
acter in  the  voices  of  men  and 
women  around  me.     I  can  also 
discern  character  accurately  in 
the  touch  of  the  hand.     I   have 
certain    instincts    for    which    1 
have    no   exact    name,     which 
sometimes    make    me     foresee 
future    events.     My    senses   of 
touch  and  smell  are  excessively 
delicate. 


BE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


APRIL  28,  1900. 


Free  Postage  almost  in  Bight  for 
the   Sightless. 


After  a  residence  of  eight  or  ten  jears 
in  the  schools,  our  pupils  go  out  into  an 
almost  bookless  world.  The  literature 
to  which  they  gained  access  at  school, 
and  for  which  they  cultivated  a  a  taste, 
follows  them  not  into  their  homes.  With 
the  exception  of  a  prize  or  two,  perhaps, 
the  blind  man  or  woman  creeps  on  toward 
old  age  with  no  books  to  solace  his  lonely 
hours,  aud  has  to  depend  solely  on  the 
kindness  of  others  for  all  he  enjoys  of 
a  literary  character.  The  books  in  raised 
characters  are  too  expensive  for  private 
ownership,  and  far  too  hulkv  accommoda- 
tion in  (he  ordinan  homes  of  the  country 
ever  if  they  cc  :ld  be  bought.  Even  the 
advantages  of  circulating  libraries  do  not 
ccme  to  the  blind  gineiallj.  Only  a 
very  lew  large  cities  have  any  thing  like  a 
collection  of  books  for  the  blind 


To  make  it  possible  for  (very  blind 
leader  in  the  United  States  to  secure  and 
read  the  excellent  books  that  now 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  variety 
on  conditions  that  each  one  can  fulfil,  is. 
1  believe,  the  most  desirable  benefaction 
that  can  come  to  the  blind.  This  great 
blessing  is  possible  only  b>  the  aid  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  a  violent  presump- 
tion, J  trust,  that  the  Institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  the  public  libraries  of  the 
whole  country  will  be  glad  to  lend  their 
books  to  blind  readers  in  the  bounds  of 
their  respective  constituencies,  under  re- 
strictions as  they  may  severally  think  fit, 
the  expense  of  transportiaton  is  provided 
both  ways.     In    accordance    with    these 

views,  a  bill  was  drafted,  setting  forth 
the  reason  for  the  request,  and  providing 
free  postage  for  such  matter  as  can  be 
read  by  sightless  persons. 

The  Hon.  Alston  G.  D  lyton  of  W.  Va. 
kindly  consented  to  offer  the  measure  in 
the  House,  and  did  soon  the  27th  ult., 
promising  to  foster  it  to  a  favorable 
maturity  if    possible. 

On  the  11th  of  the    present    month  Se- 
nator Stephen  B.    Elkins,    senior    Senator 
from  West  Va.,    offered  a  like    hill  in  the 
Seuate,     where    it  was  read  twice  and  re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.       Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
any  personal  acquaintance    with    Senator 
Elkins    will   not   be   surprised  that   he  so 
promptly  lent  his  name    and  great  influ- 
ence to  so  worthy  a   measure  of  Philan- 
thropy.     He  had  made  the  matter  one  of 
personal  concern,    aud    I  doubt    not  will 
find  the  means    of  getting  it  through  the 
senate  in  time  for  the    more  tardy    action 
of  the  house.      I  trust  it  will  find  the  bill 
in  the  house  advanced  far  enough  to  help 
it  out,  if    indeed  it    dees  not   get   to  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  first. 

The  weight  limit  was    borrowed     from 
the  Canadian  Act  >.f  the  same  purport    to 
facilitate  any  existing    prospective  agree- 
ment that  might  make  mailage  free  to  all 
points  in  Canada  as  well  as  at  ho  ue.      If 
the  measure  is  so  fortunate    as     to    meet 
the  views  of  interested     persons    in    this 
particular  work,  L  trust    it    will      not  be 
denied  their  ail,     as    opportunity   offers. 
Pressure  from  many  quarters  will  help  it 
on,  and  give  it  the  act  vantage    of  a    more 
serious  consideration  by  Congiess. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  is  given  below. 

In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States 
Apkil  11,  1»00. 

Mr.  Elkins  introduced  the  following 
bill  which  was  read  tw  ice  aud  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

To  promote  the  circulation  of  reading 
matter  among  the  blind. 

Whereas  books  in  raised  letters  to  be  read 
by  the  sense  oi  touch  art  few  in  number 
and  variety  and  many  times  larger  aud 
more  expensive  than  editions  of  the  same 
books  in  ink  print,  and  are  collected  in 
the  libraries  of  the  several  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  different  States,  to  which  they 
are  supplied  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  i  f  Congress  approved  .March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  aud  seventy-nine,  end- 


ed "An  Act  to  promote  the  education  of  : 

ie  blind,"  and  to  some  of  which  they  are 


tlec 

the  blind,"  and  to  some  ot  which  ttiey 
also  supplied  from  printing  establishments 
of  their  own.  collections  of  these  books  be 
ing  also  maintained  in  ctrtain  public  libra- 
lies  of  several  of  the  larger  cities  for  a 
more  or  less  limited  use  among  the  blind 
of  their  respective  vicinities;  aud 

Whereas  the  authorities  in  control  of  these 
several  depositories  would  doubtless  be 
glad  to  lend  their  books  to  blind  readers 
at  a  distance,  if  transportation  were  fur- 
nished ;  and 

Whereas  the  free  circulation  of  literature 
in  tangible  characters  among  the  bliud,  in 
addition  to  the  great  solace  it  would  bring 
to  them,  would  tend  powerfully  to  the 
further  education  of  such  persons  and  their 
better  preparation  for  the  useful  service  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  they  are  practically  cut  off  from 
the  pleasure  of  reading  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  after  they  leave  school,  otherwise 
than  by  mail  or  express,  for  which  they 
can  rarely  provide:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oi  Representatives  oi  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  matter  in 
raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
whether  prepared  by  hand  or  printed,  in 
single  volumes  or  unsealed  packages  not 
exceeding  seven  pounds  in  weight,  shall 
be  received  free  of  postage  by  the  mails  of 
the  United  States  for  transmission  to 
blind  readers  or  for  return  to  the  deposi- 
tories. 

Sec.     That    all   Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 

repugnant  to  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


MARRIAGE  OF  A 

BLIND  COUPLE. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Aug.  1.— After  a 
courtship  extending  over  20  years,  during 
the  last  12  of  which  they  have  exchandeg 
letters  regularly  three  times  a  week.  Car- 
rie Anderson  of  this  city  and  John  Cum- 
mings  of  Janesville  have  been  married, 
but  without  having'  seen  each  other — for 
they  are  both  blind.  The  nuptial  knot 
was  tied  by  a  blind  minister,  and  the 
maids  of  honor  are  also  sightless.  The 
bride  is  a  native  of  Port  Dodge,  la.,  and 
the  groom  earns  his  livelihood  as  a  car- 
pet weaver. 


"A. 
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AUSTIN,  MAY  19,  1900. 


RUBY  RICE. 

Twelve  Years  Old,  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Uneducated. 
— Happy  and  Cheerful. 

THERE  is  at  Wyatt,  in  Ellis  county,  Texas, 
a    most   interesting-   little    girl.     She    was 
born    in    Ellis    county    in    October,     L887. 
When  she  was  near  two  years  old  spotted 
fever  was  prevalent  in  th^  community.     Six  mem- 
bers of  the  Rice  family  had  the  fearful  disease.  The 
father  and  a  son  died.     Ruby's  life  was  almost  de- 
spaired of  for  five  long  weeks.   Her  mother  thought 
that  if  she  ever  recovered  that  her  mind  would  be 
gone,  so  severe  and  agonizing  was  the  pain.     For 
a  time  it  was  difficult  for  her  mother  to  determine 
just  what    her   condition  was.     It 
developed  that  she  was  totally  deaf 
and  blind.     She  had  just  begun  to 
understand  and  use  words,  but  she 
does    not    seem    to    have    retained 
any  knowledge  of  these  words. 

Notwithstanding  the  dark,  all 
hits  :ale  I  up  Lifeshe  Has  li  ■.-.■  I,  she 
is  a  bright,  cheerful  girl.  She  is 
very  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  is  quite  slender  and  ac- 
tive. Some  two  years  ago  a  sketch 
of  this  little  girl's  life  appeared 
in  the  Galveston  News,  and 

interested    in    her    I    determim  .1    at 
the  Insl  opportunity  to  know   □ 
of  her.     So  last  June,  on  mv  n 


RUBY  RICE. 


from  Dallas,  where  I  had  gone  with 
pupils  at  the  close  of  school.  I  went 
to  her  home. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  incredu- 
lous stories  told  of  this  class  of 
children,  and  will  therefore  be 
careful  not  to  overdraw  nor  in  the 
least  color  real  conditions.  All  of 
my  information  is  from  personal 
observation  and  from  her  mother's 
lips.  I  had  written  her  mother 
that  I  was  coining.  A  few  friends 
were  at  the  home.  Ruby  shook 
hands  with  me,  passed  her  hands 
partially  over  me,  tnen  went  to 
her  mother,  grasped  her  hand  and 
twirled  it  round  and  round,  much 
as  we  do  in  making  a  sign  for  a 
wheel,  then  pointed  across  the 
country  with  her  mother's  hand. 
Her  mother  said  she  meant  to  say 
I  had  come  on  the  train  manv 
miles.  She  indicated  ••many"  by 
running  over  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
other  many  times.  I  was  told  that 
her  sister  had  told  her  of  my  com- 
ing, and  that  I  would  take  her 
away.  She  was  quite  shy  of  me, 
and  would  only  let  me  play  with 
her  a  short  while  at  a  time.  I 
took  all  the  different  hats  I  could 
find  and  spelled  the  word  in  hei  hand. 


Each  time 


I  would  spell  to  her  she  would,  when  tree,  catch 


— ^ 


and  push  to  me  some  playmate,  indicating  that 
I  should  spell  to  them.  1  did  so.  While  1  was  do- 
ing'so  Ruby  held  her  hand  over  their  mouths  and 
at  the  least,  wrinkle  of  the  face  in  a  smile,  she 
would  burst  out  in  laughter  as  if  it  were  a  great 
joke.     This  was  repeated  many  times. 

I  staid  all  night  at  the  home.  In  the  morn- 
ing 1  found  her  in  the  dining  room  thrashing 
around  with  a  towel  at  Mies,  trying  to  drive  them 
out.  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  ran  it  over  mv 
hands  and  face,  indicating  as  best  I  could  my 
desire  to  wash.  She  immediately  pointed  across 
the  room  toward  the  bowl  and  water.  I  took  her 
hand  again  and  pointing  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
water,  indicated  that  she  should  get  the  water. 
She  walked  to  the  water  and  touched  the  bowl, 
pointing  me  to  it.  Before  breakfast  was  on  the 
table  she  was  at  her  place.  She  has  her  place  and 
plate  and  will  have  no  other.  She  pointed  and  led 
me  to  the  end  of  the  table  to  a  chair.  Her  broth- 
er usually  ate  beside  her.  He  was  late  to  break- 
fast. Ruby  felt  over  to  his  place  and  called  her 
mother's  attention  to  his  absence,  pointing  up- 
stairs to  where  he  slept. 

Just  before  I  left  she  gave  me  some  work  of  hers. 

a  doll  bonnet.  It  is  quite  rudely  made,  but  is  all 
her  own.  She  indicated  her  individual  property 
by  touching  the  article  and  striking  her  breast 
with  the  open  hand:  and  what  was  other  people's, 
by  pressing  her  open  hand  against  them.  This  is 
almost  identically  the  method  used  by  the  deaf  in 
general.  She  understood  when  I  was  to  go  and 
kissed  me  good  bye,  and  indicated  by  pulling  and 
pointing,  that  her  mother  should  do  likewise. 

I  visited  the  home  for  an  hour  again  last  Octo- 
ber. After  running  her  hands  over  me  she  in: 
dicated  that  she  knew  me  by  calling  attention  to  a 
little  remembrance  I  had  left  her  on  my  former 
visit.  She  was  more  friendly  this  time.  She 
brought  me  her  cat  and  spelled  in  my  hand  "cat." 
Her  sister  had  taught  her  that  word.  I  then  spelled 

ear.  eye  and  nose  to  her,  showing  her  the  parts. 
She  sat  as  if  in  thought  a  moment.     Then  m  turn 
she  handed  me  the  tail,  tongue,  and  paw  for  me 
to  spell  the  names.     She  seemed  much  pleased  at 
it  all.     She  showed  me    a   collection   of    cabinet 
photos.     All  were  cabinet  size,  and  to  me  appar- 
ently the  same.     She  ran  over  them  and  showed  me 
her   picture  first.     When  she  came  to  her  sister's 
family  she  indicated  how  many  there  were  by  in- 
dicating the  height  of  each.     She  showed  that  one 
had  beard.     She  showed  me  a  baby  dress  which  her 
mother  told  me  she  had  cut  and  made  alone,  from 
her  old  dress  for  her  sister's  baby.     The  work  was 
well   and   neatly  done.     Few  children  with  sight 
could  equal  it  at  her  age.     She  run  short  of  cloth, 
and    made    one   sleeve   of   different   cloth.     This 
worried  her  no  little. 

She  keeps  her  own  trunk  and  woe  be  unto  the 
household  article  which  falls  in  with  her  property. 
I  also  saw  her  sitting  with  a  small  piece  of  white 
cloth  endeavoring  to  pull  out  the  threads  for 
Idrawn  work.  She  had  one  side  out  and  was  doing 
fairly  well  with  the  cross  section.  I  saw  her  thread 
a  needle,  which  she  did  by  placing  the  eye  of  the 
needle  as  well  as  the  thread  to  the  end  of  her 
tongue.  She  sews  on  the  machine  and  by  hand. 
The  neighbors'  children  often  plav  with  her. 
When  they  do  anything  she  dislikes  she  motions 
for  them  to  go  home. 

She  knows  how  many  there  are  in  each  family 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  knows  them  all  when  they 
come.  She  can  always  indicate  the  right  direc- 
tion of  the  home  of  each  family.  Once  when  she 
visited  her  sister  she  became  homesick.  She  made 
signs  that  were  clearly  understood  to  mean  her 
mother  was  lying  on  the  bed  sick.  She  wanted  to 
go  to  her.  When  quite  small  she  would  scream  and 
cry  in  a  great  fright  every  time  it  rained.  She 
feels  her  way  about  the  house  partially  with  her 
feet,  and  for  that  reason  likes  to  go  barefooted. 
She  dearly  loves  her  cat  and  will  allow  no  one  but 
herself  and  brother  to  claim  it.  She  is  a  happy, 
bright,  and  cheerful  child  and  enjoys  the  compan- 


Tohslnpof  I  r'umls.  She  shares  with 
all  of  them  her  candies  and  fruits, 
liad  her  young  life  had  the  bene- 
fit of  an  instructor,  it  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  one  to  say  what 
she  might  not  have  accomplished. 
Sure  it  is  that  she  possesses  a  re- 
markably bright  mind,  and  who 
can  tell  the  yearnings  and  long- 
Lngsof  the  entombed  soul  for  light 
and  life.  When  she  sat  for  her 
picture  she  feared  her  mother  was 
going  to  leave  her,  and  the  accom- 
panying cut  shows  her  anxiety  in 
every  feature  of  the  face.  She 
would  not  be  content  unless  both 
hand  and  foot  were  in  touch  with 
mother. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  Superin- 
tendent McNulty  made  applica- 
tion for  an  appropriation  for  a 
special  teacher  for  Ruby.  It  pass- 
ed the  House.  When  the  bill 
came  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  some  unaccountable  way 
it  was  dropped  from  the  appro- 
priation bill.  So  his  fondest  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  Texas  can  do  for  Ruby 
what  is  but  right  she  should  do. 
J.  H.  W.  Williams, 

Austin,  Texas. 
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TUESDAY,   MAT   29,  1900. 

BLIND    MAN    STUDYING    LAW. 

Walter  Kelley  Mastered  Five  Trades 
and  Will  Become  an  Attorney. 
Walter  A.  Kelley,  417  St  George  fit. 
who  Ik  blind,  has  mastered  five  trades 
and  is  now  taking-  a  course  at  the  St. 
Louis  law  school.  His  comrade  reads 
law  to  him  by  day  and  the  mother  reads 
to  him  at  night.  When  Kelley  receives 
his  diploma  he  will  hang  up  his  shingle 
in  St  Louis. 

Kelley  is  a  piano  tuner,  a  shoemaker, 
a  carpenter,  a  chair  caner  and  a  broom 
maker.  He  can  earn  a  living  following 
any  of  these  vocations. 

He  learned  his  trades  at  the  Missouri 
school  for  the  blind.  Kelley  spent  eight 
years  there  and  became  a  trained  ath- 
lete. He  graduated  last  spring  with  a 
classical  degree. 

He  was  not  satisfied  to  become  a  me- 
chanic. To  be  a  lawyer  was  the  boy's 
life-long  dream.  He  hesitated  all  sum- 
mer In  September  he  went  to  Dean 
Curtis  at  the  law  school  ad  asked  to  be 
admitted.  The  teacher  pointed  out  to 
nimtne  many  difficulties  in  the  blind 
man  s  chosen  path.  He  was  undaunted. 
His  mother  would  read  the  daily  task  to 
mm  each  night.  He  depended  on  a  re- 
tentive memory  for  the  rest.  Kelley 
joined  the  class. 

A  rule  of  the  law  school  that  forbids 
a  student  borrowing  a  book  from  the 
library  was  the  only  obstacle.  Kelley 
could  not  afford  to  buy  books.  A  com- 
rade offered  to  read  to  the  blind  man. 
The  two  men  spend  each  day  in  the  li- 
brary anteroom.  The  blind  man  listens. 
His  chum  reads.  Afterward  they  "qulzz" 
each  other. 

Lectures  form  an  important  part  of 
T»-.ulaw  ,_course.  Here  Kelley  exceis. 
"''ih  "othin&  to  distract  his  attention, 
and  sifted  with  acute  hearing,  he  sit* 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair  absorbing 
everything  said.  His  memory  is  mar- 
yelously  accurate.  He  can  repeat  a  lec- 
ture nearly  verbatim. 

His  fellow  students  like  the  blind  man. 
He  takes  part  in  their  sports.  He  bears 
his  share  in  "moot  court." 

Ten  years  ago  the  wife  of  a  Chinese 
laundryman,  mistaking  Kelley  for  a 
tormentor,  threw  lye.  Kelley  has  been 
blind  since.  Kelley  lives  with  his 
mother  and  three  sisters.  He  is  cheery 
and  contented.  The  future  holds  golden 
hopes  before  his  sightless  eyes.— (St 
Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  25,  1900. 


ODTSIDE  WORLD  A  BLANK, 


Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Yet  Orris  Benson  Can 
Model  in  Clay,  Carve  in  Wood,  Use  the  Type- 
writer and  Reseat  Chairs-- Converses  in  Sign 
Language  by  the  Sense  of  Touch. 


ORRIS    BENSON    AND    MODEL    OF    THE    GRANT    MONUMENT. 


The  pet  of  the  New  York  institution  j 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  most  inter-  ] 
esting  of  all  the  inmates  and  the  one  ! 
who  gives  the  least  trouble  to  the  | 
teachers,  Is  a  boy  to  whom  the  outside 
world  is  an  absolute  blank. 

Deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Orris  Benson 
lives  in  a  world  of  silence  and  darkness. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  left  to  him- 
self, he  would  have  gone  through  life 
;i  desolate  soul  wrapped  in  Cimmerian 
darkness,  knowing  nothing,  thinking 
nothing,  hoping  nothing.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pitiful  fate. 

Fortunately  scientific  methods  and 
patient  endeavor  are  capable  of  lifting 
even  such  an  afflicted  individual  as  one 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond;  indeed  so  many  advantages 
and  resources  have  already  been  brought 
into  his  life  that  it  is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration  of  the  facts  to  say  that  he 
is  little  incommoded  by  the  lack  of  the 
three  most  valuable  senses. 

When  seen  by  the  writer  at  the  insti- 
tution Orris  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  boys  of  all  the  silent 
crowd.  • 

He  was  holding  an  animated  conver- 
sion with  one  of  the  teachers,  making 


use  of  the  sign  language  by  the  sense  of 
touch  alone,  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  the  boy's  collar  or  the  back  of  the 
hand,  or  a  few  rapid  touches  in  the 
palm,  being  sufficient  to  convey  to  him 
an  entire  sentence.  A  tattoo  on  the  fin- 
ger tips  informed  him  of  the  visitor's 
mission. 

At  once  the  lad  faced  about  with  an 
inquiring  look  on  his  features.  The 
principal  of  the  institution,  Mr  Enoch 
M.  Currier,  asked  him  a  Question  with 
i  the  rapidly  moving  finger  ti/s  beating 
on  the  hand.  To  the  surprise  of  the  vis- 
itor, the  answer  came  in  a  queer  sound 
from  the  boy's  lips.  It  was  not  hard  to 
make  out  that  he  was  saying  or  trying 
to  say,  "In  my  pocket." 

At  the  same  time  a  hand  went  into  the 
pocket,  and.  with  a  laugh,  Orris  brought 
out  a  pocket  knife.  The  principal  ex- 
plained that  he  had  asked  the  boy  what 
he  had  done  with  a  knife  that  had  been 
given  him.  Ic  was  marvelous  that  the 
power  of  even  such  crude  vocal  SDeech 
as  the  boy  used  could  be  imoarted  to 
one  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  since 
babyhood. 

Orris  Benson  lost  both  sight  and 
hearing  when  a  child  of  3.  the  di- 
rect cause  of  his  affliction  being  spinal 
meningitis.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  was 
taken  to  the  New  York  institution  and 
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Mftnt'i  ,'">"""  ma,e  kindergarten  at  the 
mansion   house. 

r«mtc.^'i"?  tlme  of  admission  he  had  no 
nnm„  •'aiu'1'  ot  t,,('  general  appear- 
son,PwlBP('r^ns  or  thi,1Ss-  but  ha<l  a 
whUe  Indistinet  idea  of  black  and 

mlan/''^  ^"nl  h0  lea™fid  to  spell  by 
^I2t  "  .?       th°    nianual    alphabet    was 

iykShownh,,o<>;;i;;rt  hav,ne  been  previ°iis- 

lelrhn^d   '!!!'e  by  ]ittle,  step  by  step,   he 
n^wt.     ^"e    names    of    other    common 
hi1  «,Q      rl  the  sar"e  slow-  tedious  wav 
sneeoh     Th  e''  fta"*ht    tne    elements    of 
bo  t.!la*VLe   strain  upon   his  brain  was 
m,i£fV   ^hat   at   flrst  he   was  not   re- 
Wl  t?  \°  dP  ,much  ut  a"y  one  time,  but 
lil.  „~-T  of  lea™ing  gradually  became 
IwL arduous'   and  in   time  he  could  un- 
derstand   easy    conversation,    and    com- 
pose a  tow  simple  sentences. 
h.H.Jf"    hulne   transferred    to    the    main 
^iIdLng:  lVc  was  taught  to  converse  by 
speech.     He   now   generally    makes    use 
or  tnis  accomplishment  when  with  hear- 
ing persons  with  whom  he  Is  acquaint- 

He  shows  great  fondness  for  history. 
Accounts  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
makers  of  the  nation  arouse  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  several 
times  expressed  regret  that  he  cannot 
be  a  soldier. 

™£u    a.|so    enjoys    studying    geography 
with    ihe    help    of   raised    maps.     After 
getting  a  clear  idea  of  numbers,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  arithmetic,  but  as  vet 
a1s  w0t  far  advanced  in  this  branch 
At    home    he    sometimes    assists    his 
father,  who  is  a  carpenter.     Last  sum- 
mer he  helped  a  friend  during  the  hay- 
ing season.     In  the  trade  school  of  the 
New    York    institution,    he    learned    to 
cane  chairs  and  in  this  and  in  various 
other    ways    he    manages    to    earn    his 
spending   money   during  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation. 

When  alone  he  thinks  and  plans  and 
tries  to  invent  something  useful.  Hi* 
chief  aim  In  life  is  to  fit  himself  IS 
earn  a  comfortable  living  when  hil' 
school    days   are   over. 

The  photographs  from  which  the  ac- 
companying pictures  were  made  were 
taken  especially  for'this  article,  the  boy 
posing  readily  in  the  positions  required 
Ihe  principal  explained  that  Orris  has 
become  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer, rarely  making  a  mistake  in"  the 
work  he  does.  It  is  possible  for  the 
teachers  to  dictate  letters  to  him  by 
means  of  the  sign  language  used  in  the 
way  explained  above. 

He  is  especially  fond  of  wood  carving 
and  he  has  made  several  exquisite 
pieces  entirely  without  help.  He  also 
models  in  clay,  and  has  made  an  accu- 
rate copy  of  Gen  Grant's  tomb  on  River- 
side drive. 

The  form  of  the  building  was  ex- 
plained to  him  and  he  modeled  it  with 
surprising  faithfulness.  At  chair-caning 
Orris  is  particularly  skilful  and  works 
quickly,  and  carefully.  When  not  work- 
ing at  something  he  sits  patiently  for 
hours  going  over  and  over  in  his  mind 
the  lessons  he  has  learned. 

Nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to  be 
questioned  on  some  matter  of  interest 
that  he  has  studied  during  the  school 
session. 

He  has  thoughts  of  his  own  concern- 
ing current  questions  and  the  teachers 
are  glad  to  talk  with  him  and  watch  the 
steady  growth  of  his  intellect. 

Orris  is  undoubtedly  the  most  inter- 
esting as  well  as  the  most  talented 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  teachers,  he  is  the  happiest  bov  in 
the  institution. 


Boston  ffotttmipt 


THURSDAY,    MAY    31.    1900 


READING-ROOM    FOR    BLIND 

Interesting  Corner  inCongressional 
Library 

Where  Books  Are  Read  with  Finger  Tips- 
Music  Played  from  Point  Print— Beauties 
of  Thought  Seen  Through  Mental  Eyes- 
Hint  for  the  Wealthy-Ellen  Terry's  Kind- 
ness   

"Oh,  your  poor  unhappy  creature !  I  have  so 
much  sympathy  for  you  I"  The  silken  swish  of 
garments  which  preceded  this  exclamation, 
the  pitying  condescension  of  toue  which  accom- 
panied it  and  the  sentiment  in  itself  were  too 
much  for  the  hearer;  her  face  crimsoned  and 
bent  lower  over  her  book.  She  had  no  reply 
for  this  or  the  few  patronizing  remarks  which 
followed.  Scarcely  had  the  thoughtless  visitor 
swept  from  the  room  than  the  young  girl  to 
whom  she  had  spoken  and  to  whom  heaven 
had  denied  the  blessing  of  sight,  came  swiftly 
over  to  the  superintendent  of  the  reading-room 
for  blind,  and  seizing  her  hand  exclaimed  in 
trembling  tones :  "Oh,  where  can  I  hide  myself 
from  these  people?"  She  seemed  completely 
crushed,  and  only  an  hour  before  she  had  come 
to  the  library  full  of  joyous  expectation. 

I  heard  this  little  incident  related  recently  in 
a  most  curious  and  interesting  place  and  by  a 
charming  and  interesting  young  woman,  writes 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  The  place  was  the  reading-room 
for  blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, the  flrst  of  its  kind  to  be  opened  in  the 
world.  The  speaker  was  Miss  E.  J.  Giffin,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  room  since  its  open- 
ing Oct.  6, 1897.  Miss  Giffln  had  been  discours- 
ing on  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  blind 
visitors  of  the  place,  of  their  desire  to  shrink 
into  corners,  and  as  fas  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
gaze  of  the  curious. 

"They  are  perfectly  conscious  of  being  stared 
at,"  she  went  on,  "and  are  keenly  hurt  and  em- 
barrassed by  it.  Visitors  come  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  majority  of 
them  look  at  the  blind  readers  as  if  they  were 
so  many  freaks  on  exhibition.  Frequently 
women  come  sailing  in  here  and  exclaim, 
'What  a  pretty  room !  How  grateful  these 
poor  unfortunates  must  feel !  Such  a  lovely 
charity!'  "Ugh !"  exclaimed  this  champion  of 
the  sightless  with  a  gesture  of  disgust.  "Chari- 
ty, indeed !  It  simply  makes  me  furious  to 
think  of  it."  And,  indeed,  heaven  only  knows 
why  it  should  be  called  .more  of  a  charity  to 
give  beings  in  darkness  a  corner  in  which  to 
read  a  few  hundred  books  than  to  give  the 
seeing  a  huge  dome  wherein  to  read  several 
millions. 

I  feel  it  will  be  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world  to  lay  these  things  before  the  public, 
realizing  it  to  be  after  all  a  great,  goodnatured 
sort  of  creature  which  inflicts  wounds  more  in 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  than  in  malice 
aforethought. 

The  Pavilion  of  the  Blind,  as  it  is  often  called, 
was  established  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Helen  Marr  Campbell,  herself  blind.  She  laid 
the  matter  before  John  Russell  Young,  then 
librarian  of  Congress,  with  the  result  that  the 
room  was  opened  not  long  after.  It  is  situated 
ou  the  ground  floor  and  is  a  cheerful,  vaulted 
apartment  with  walls  of  pale  salmon  color  and 
ceiling  tinted  blue.  A  rug  of  dull  green  covers 
the  floor.  A  homelike  appearance  Is  given  by 
a  piano  placed  across  one  corner.  Opposite  it 
stands  a  beautifully  carved  table  which  is  a 
"joy  forever"  to  the  sensitive  fingers  which 
often  run  over  its  polished  surface.  A  desk, 
several  dozen  leather-covered  chairs  and  a  long 
reading  table  complete  the  furniture.  Shelves 
run  across  one  end  of  the  room  and  hold  all  the 
books  at  present  on  hand,  some  300  in  number. 

Adjacent  to  the  reading-room  is  a  smaller 
one,  where  the  blind  may  retire  for  rest  and 
recreation.  It  is  supplied  with  a  comfortable 
lounge,  on  which  are  pillows  and  a  gay  afghan, 
and  there  are  tables  where  luncheons,  if 
brought,  may  be  eaten.  On  the  walls  are  em- 
bossed maps  and  charts,  and  these  are  studied 
with  great  interest,  the  Transvaal  and  tho 
strategic  points  of  the  Boer  war  receiving 
especial  attention.  There  are  checker-boards 
with  alternate  squares  roughened  and  half  of 
the  checkers  ma-de  square,  and  there  are  card 
decks  with  raised  points  in  the  comers. 


Blind  persona  are  possessed  of  such  wonder- 
ful memories  that  they  usually  make  good 
whist,  players  and  are  sometimes  quit©  clever 
at  chess.  As  an  illustration  of  ihelr  ability  to 
m<  morlze,  Miss  Giffln  told  the  following:  A  wo- 
man visitor  having  one  day  road  aloud  a  poem  of 
eight  lines  found  one  of  her  hearers  so  delight- 
ed with  it  that  she  offered  to  repeat  It  slowly  to 
her  that  she  might  take  it  down  in  point  print. 
"Oh,  I  have  already  written  it,"  said  the  blind 
girl,  and  she  read  it  from  her  paper  without  an 
error,  much  to  the  visitor's  amazement. 

One  of  the  blind  girls  of  Scotch  extraction 
had  composed  a  poem  on  "A  Tiny  Bit  o' 
Heather,"  the  last  verse  of  which  is  so  touch- 
ing 1  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it: 

For  look  ye,  when  I  pass  that  portal  bright 
above 

I  shall  see  that  bit  o'  heather,  the  bonnie,  ten- 
der thing, 

Ay  hid  within  its  blooming  doth  a  soul  rejoice 
and  sing 

Of  our  Heavenly  Father's  tenderness  and  love. 
The  bobks  in  this  library,  unlike  those  for 
the  general  public,  are  allowed  to  be  circulated 
and  are  delivered  and  called  for,  as  many  as 
fifty  being  out  at  a  time.  The  supply,  however, 
is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  the' 
appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  purpose 
having  been  meagre.  Donations  of  money  to 
buy  books,  therefore,  are  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Our  indefatigable  reader,  who  had  just 
finished  a  mental  tour  of  the  library,  was  heard 
to  give  a  deep  sigh  and  declare,  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  begin  all  over  again  with 
"Robinson  Crusoe.' " 

That  last-named  celebrity,  be  it  remarked, 
occupies  three  ponderous  volumes  in  raised  let- 
ters. "Marble  Faun"  also  requires  three,  while 
some  of  Dickens's  works  cover  five.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  three  hundred  books  in  the 
library  only  mean  about  one-third  that  number 
of  different  works.  Their  cost  is  from  $2.60  to 
$3  each.    "Ben  Hur,"  complete,  foots  up  $12. 

These  books  are  printed  either  in  raised  let- 
ters, in  Braille  point  or  in  New  York  point,  the 
latter  number  being  in  the  larger  system.whioh 
is  taught  in  thirty-four  different  schools  for 
blind  in  America,  while  the  Braille  is  taught  in 
ten.  The  point  system  requires  about  one-third 
the  space  of  the  old  raised  letters  and  is  much 
more  easily  read.  It  consists  of  raised  dots  or 
points  in  different  combinations — a  sort  of  tel- 
egraphy without  dashes— and  is  the  invention 
of  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Braille.  The  latter  sys- 
tems are  simply  modifications  of  the  Braille, 
the  most  popular  of  these— New  York  point— is 
due  to  Professor  William  B.  Wright  of  New 
•Vork. 

The  requirements  for  writing  point  are  a 
hand  punch  called  a  stylus,  a  guide  which  is  a 
perforated  strip  of  metal  and  a  slate  to  hold 
the  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  written  from  right  to 
left— the  dots  forming  the  characters  being 
place  in  the  angles  of  the  square  perforations 
of  the  guide.  The  average  blind  person  learns 
to  write  point  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  reading-room  possesses  several  little  ma- 
chines of  the  typewriter  description  by  means 
of  which  the  point  system  is  written  with  great 
facility.  These  are  a  recent  American  inven- 
tion and  are  of  simple  construction,  that  for 
New  York  point  having  but  six  keys  and  the 
Braille  a  dozen. 

One  should  not  forget  to  note  that  in  addition 
to  its  books  the  reading  room  has  quite  a  col- 
lection of  music,  some  of  which  is  stamped 
with  large  raised  notes,  while  the  greater  part 
is  in  point  print ;  that  is,  the  notes  are  indicated 
by  their  corresponding  letters  in  point.  I 
picked  up  the  sheets  of  Gounod's  "Funeral 
March"  and  thought  with  wonderment  of  the 
patience  and  ingenuity  required  to  evolve  its 
melody  from  an  apparently  chaotic  mass  of 
raised  dots. 

To  the  honor  of  Old  Glory  be  it  said  that  the 
land  it  waves  over  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  the 
good  work  of  furthering  the  literary  advance- 
ment of  her  children  who  live  in  darkness. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  fund  of  $250,000,  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  the  interest  of  which  is 
expended  in  materials  for  books  and  educa- 
tional apparatus.  The  concern  having  this 
fund  in  charge  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
printing  for  blind  in  this  country.  Another 
publishing  house  is  connected  with  the  school 
for  blind  at  Boston.  There  are  two  magazines 
published  in  Philadelphia  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  reading-room,  also  a  newspaper  in  the 
point  system  which  is  printed  at  Milwaukee. 

One  most  delightful  feature  of  the  pavilion  is 
the  free  readings  which  are  given  there  five 
afternoons  of  the  week,  from  2.30  to  3.30 
o'clock,  every  Wednesday  being  reserved  for  a 
musical.  Many  distinguished  people  from  vari- 
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ous  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  residents  of 
Washington,  have  contributed  to  (hose  enter- 
tainments. Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Hopklnson  Smith,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Joaquin 
Miller,  Senator  William  Mason,  Walter  Wyckoff, 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  and  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie. 
Quite  recently  Reginald  de  Koven  sung  to  de- 
lighted listeners,  and  Mrs.  de  Koven  read  a 
story,  "The  Comie  Mask,"  which  was  so  much 
enjoyed  by  the  blind  audience  that  it  is  to  be  put 
into  point  print  for  their  future  delectation.  It 
is  better  for  the  soul  than  a  sermon  to  watch 
the  happiness  shining  in  the  sightless  faces  and 
to  hear  the  clapping  of  hands  and  murmurs  of 
"Oh,  how  beautiful!" 

The  attendance  of  blind  each  day  varies 
from  two  dozen  to  a  scant  half-dozen.  The 
main  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  conveyance 
or  escort  to  bring  them.  Their  friends  or  rela- 
tives are  usually  unable  to  leave  their  work, 
and,  though  a  few  kind-hearted  outsiders  have 
volunteered  their  services,  the  field  is  by  no 
means  covered.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
have  conveyances  provided,  but  through  lack 
of  interest  or  funds  the  movement  fell  through. 
Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem,  not  one 
human  being  in  Washington  possessed  of  a 
carriage  has  once  offered  it.  for  this  purpose. 
Miss  Giffln  keeps  a  list  of  addresses  of  her  blind 
visitors,  and  one  can  see  that  she  has  their 
welfare  very  much  at  heart.  "There,"' she  said 
to  me,  pointing  to  a  woman  just  taking  her 
departure,  "that  woman  comes  here  nearly 
every  afternoon  and  gets  her  entertainments 
for  nothing,  and  she  has  never  yet  offered  to 
help  one  of  the  blind  to  come  h«re  and  enjoy 
them." 

The  Washington  papers  have  administered 
many  a  sharp  rebuke  to  those  ohance  visitors 
and  outsiders  who  frequently  overcrowd  the 
afternoon  performances,  thereby  causing  much 
annoyance  to  the  performers  as  well  as  to  the 
sightless  auditors  to  whom  they  minister. 

An  event  that  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of 
the  pavilion's  readers  occurred  this  year  dur- 
ing Miss  Ellen  Terry's  engagement  In  Washing- 
ton. While  being  shown  through  the  National 
Library  Miss  Terry  came  upon  the  room  for 
blind.  She  showed  an  intense  interest  in  it 
and  spent  mueh  time  questioning  Miss  Giffin 
in  regard  to  it.  In  concluding  her  explanations 
Miss  Giffin  referred  to  the  free  afternoon  read- 
ings given  there  and  voiced  a  hope  that  in 
time  free  tickets  might  be  obtained  from  the 
theatres  for  her  charges.  Miss  Terry  expressed 
surprise  at  tne  idea  of  blind  people  enjoying  a 
theatrical  performance,  and  upon  being  as- 
sured that  their  vivid  imaginations  and  quick 
minds  readily  supplied  what  was  unseen  She 
declared  that  she  would  take  the  initiative  in 
this  country  and  send  tickets  for  as  many  blind 
as  wished  to  attend  the  Saturday  matinee. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  afternoon  nearly  two  dozen  blind 
persons  listened  in  rapture  to  a  performance  of 
"The  Amber  Heart."  After  the  play  Miss  Terry 
received  them  in  her  charming,  cordial  way  in 
one  of  the  boxes. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  thanks  which  some  of 
them  subsequently  sent  her  at  Baltimore  she 
wrote  the  following : 

My  Dears :— I  am  so  much  gratified  to  hear 
that  you  liked  "The  Amber  Heart."  Next  time 
you  must  hear  Sir  Henry.  Miss  Giffin  did  come 
to  see  me  here  and  we  had  a  lively  time  to- 
gether. Remember  me  to  her  affectionately. 
With  love  to  you  all,  yours,  always  the  same. 

Ellen  Terry. 

Below  she  signed  her  initials  in  point  print. 
In  another  note  to  Miss  Giffln  she  said,  "I  'd  so 
much  like  to  have  your  alphabets  'd  learn  it." 
Her  delicate  consideration  was  shown  in  the 
gift  of  a  small  bas-relief  of  herself,  which  the 
light  fingers  of  her  blind  admirers  touched 
with  delight.  "They  've  ail  seen  it,"  Miss  Giffin 
explained  to  me — she  always  speaks  of  their 
seeing,  as  indeed  they  do  mentally,  any  object 
or  person,  and  with  gentle  tact  avoids  remind- 
ing them  of  their  affliction. 

This  chronicle  would  be  incomplete  without 
at  least  a  passing  reference  to  "Th»  Romance 
of  the  Pavilion,"  as  the  journals  have  named 
the  little  history  of  real  life.  The  story  in 
brief  is  this: 

Some  years  ago  a  young  girl,  finding  herself 
becoming  blind,  refused  to  permit  her  lover 
the  sacrifice  of  a  union  with  her.  In  this  de- 
termination she  went  to  a  distant  city,  leaving 
him  in  ignorance  of  her  whereabouts.  He,  be- 
ing of  the  right  sort,  did  not  fill  the  void  in  his 
heart,  with  the  next  best  girl,  but  continued  to 
desire  and  search  for  his  lost  love.  The  lost 
lovrf  meanwhile,  having  drifted  to  Washington, 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  pavilion.  In 
due  course  of  time  our  hero,  happening  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  to  enter  the  Library  of 
CongTess,  looked  into  the  reading-room  for 
the  blind,  only  to  behold  there  the  girl  of  las 
heart.  And  this  time  the  meeting  did  not  end 
in  farewells. 


I  commiserate  the  visitor  to  Washington  who 
has  time  for  but  a  brief  glance  at  this  wonder- 
ful room.  A  longer  stay  would  have  given  him 
not  only  much  information,  but  a  something 
which  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart,  leaving  it 
more  thoughtful,  more  tender,  more  filled  with 
gratitude  for  overlooked  blessings  grown  sud- 
denly precious. 

It  is  impossible  on  the  way  out  not  to  linger 
in  the  central  stair  hall  for  another  glance  at 
the  exquisite  loveliness  of  polished  marble, 
fresco  and  carving.  Overhead  it  is  as  though  a 
petrified  forest  of  gleaming  white  pillars  arose 
airily  beneath  an  arching  sunset  sky— an  archi- 
tectural paradise!  A  feast  for  the  eye!  And 
yet  away  off  in  a  corner  of  the  basement  beings 
of  exquisite  sensibility  are  experiencing,  solely 
through  the  agenoy  of  the  finger  tips,  a  very 
different  sort  of  earthly  paradise  in  the  beauti- 
ful visions  brought  to  "that  mental  eye  which 
is  the  joy  of  solitude." 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL., 

Meekly  Journal 


fS  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Commencement  Exercises 

At  the  School  for  the 

Blind. 

Large   Class    Sent    Forth    to  be 
of   Use    in    the    World— Ad- 
drecses  by  Captain  Free- 
man and  Superinteu- 
dent  Hall. 


An  audience  which  more  than  filled 
the  chapel  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  gathered  Tuesday  morning  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
year  1900.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact 
that  public  interest  in  these  exercises 
continues  from  year  to  year  and  the 
achievements  of  the  graduates  do  not 
fail  to  awaken  the  admiration  of 
those  who  hear  the  commencement 
programs.  For  yesterday  morning 
the  chapel  had  been  tastefully  deco- 
rated in  the  class  colors,  green  and 
white.  Both  flowers  and  draperies 
were  used  to  secure  these  effects  and 
above  the  platform  where  the  gradu- 
ates sat  was  the  motto  wrought  in 
the  same  colors,  "Go,  the  Arrow  Lies 
Beyond  Thee." 

The  program  opened  with  an  or- 
gan solo,  "Largo"  (Xerxes)-Handel, 
ployed  b,v  Miss  Bertha  Kowley.  The 
performance  was  such  as  to  prove 
the  ability  of  the  musician  and  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  audience.  The 
invocation  was  asked  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Short,  D.  D.,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution. 

Ivan  Houghton  Payne  delivered  the 
salutatory,  and  a  thoughtful  oration 
on  "The  State  and  Social  Reform." 
He  first  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
interest  shown  in  the  graduates  by 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  and 
the  public  in  general.  "Our  future 
success  or  failure,"  he  said,  "depends 
Upon  the  application  of  what  we  have 
acquired.  VTouth  is  ever  optimistic 
and  each  one  of  us  looks  forward  to 
the  highest  measure  of  success."  A 
few  thoughts  from  the  oration:  "The 
demand  of  our  time  is  for  social  re- 
form. Concent  ration  of  wealth  can, 
be  scon  everywhere.     In  the   Ohited 


States  one-half  of  the  wealth  is 
owned  by  l-7th  of  the  people.  We  are 
building  up  an  aristocracy  equal  to 
any  in  Europe.  Manufactures  are 
largely  controlled  by  tr;ists.  So 
powerful  are  these  trusts  that  they 
menace  the  state  and  public  safety. 
Their  means  far  good  should  be  pre- 
served and  other  features  eliminated. 
Govei-nmem  ownership  of  railroads 
arid  other  properties  would  be  bene- 
ficial. The  state  is  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  the  strike.  Strikes  are  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  Anarchy 
threatens  the  public  safety.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  France  and  elsewhere  and 
would  prove  the  same  here.  Another 
desirable  feature  for  this  country  is 
the  public  employment  bureau.  Thej 
are  needed  by  all  classes.  Prosperity 
and  idleness  cannot  long  go  together. 
The  postal  savings  bank  is  a  mow  in 
the  right  direction  as  extravagance 
is  one  of  the  great  sins  of  the  present 
day.  The  education  wanted  to  day- 
is  that  which  will  best  fit  each  one 
for  the  work  he  is  to  do  in  life.  The 
government's  duty  is  to  provide  li- 
braries and  art  galleries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Education  does 
not  end  with  school  or  college  days." 

The  Junior  chorus  next  sang  a 
croup  of  songs.  "The  Minuet;" 
"Snowflakes"  and  "The  Wild  Wind," 
by  Fisher.  There  are  25  or  30  mere, 
children  in  this  chorus  but  they  sing 
beautifully  in  perfect  harmony. 
There  was  a  freshness  and  purity 
about  their  voices  which  appealed  to 
the  audience  strongly  yesterday 
morning  and  they  were  enthusiastic 
in  applause. 

"The  Music  Poems  of  Robert 
Browning"  was  the  subject  chosen 
by  Miss  Xellie  Ruth  Jones  for  her 
essay,  which  was  couched  in  beauti- 
ful language.     She  said  in  part : 

"In  a  recent  number  of  the  Litera- 
ry Digest  there  appeared  an  article 
concerning  music  and  men  of  genius, 
which  states  that  'one  of  the  most 
singular  phenomena  of  genius  is  the 
total  absence  of  any  appreciation  of 
music  among  many  famous  men  of 
letters.  Andrew  Land  in  fact  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  most  poets  and  lit- 
erary men  hate  music'  This  may  be 
the  rule,  but  if  so  Browning  is  an  ex- 
ception that  proves  it,  for  he  inherit- 
ed a  great  love  for  music  through  his 
mother  and  his  grandfather.  When 
in  school  he  received  musical  instruct- 
ion from  the  best  teachers  and  when 
old  enough  to  decide  upon  his  profes- 
sion it  was  a  question  with  him 
whether  he  should  be  poet,  painter, 
sculptor  or  musician.  Even  in  his 
ehoice  of  friends  Browning  showed  a 
fondness  for  music."  Then  the  es- 
sayist considered  various  poems  as 
showing  Browning's  love  of  music. 
In  closing  she  said:  "We  may  not 
leave  the  subject  of  music  in  Brown- 
ing without  first  noticing  the  style  of 
a  few  poems  which  are  not  counted 
as  musical.  We  find  in  all  of  his  poe- 
try a  smooth  musical  rhythm,  which 
show-s  that  his  whole  soul  must  have 
been  filled  with  melody  and  harmony. 
Browning's  knowledge  of  music  as# 
shown  in  his  poem,  perhaps  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  writer." 

A  musical  number  of  great  excel- 
lence was  the  vocal  solo,  "Xon  Des- 
tarmi,"  (I  would  linger)  from  Goun- 
od's    "Romeo  and   Juliet,"   sung  by 


WEiss  Augusta  Janzikowaki,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  The  young 
lady's  voire  is  one  of  particular  pur- 
ity and  power,  and  the  artistic  way  in 
which  she  uses  it  is  creditable  to  the 
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The  next  number  was  by  the  or- 
chestra. "Allegro  Moderato,"  by 
Schubert.  It  was  played  magnifi- 
cently, but  this  was  no  surprise  to 
the  people  who  have  heard  the  or- 
chestra  within    receni    months. 


be  taught,  the  results  will  be  far 
from  satisfactory  The  very  institu- 
tion which  is  spoken  of  the  world 
over  as  "a  noble  charity"  may  be- 
come an  ignoble  educator  into  de- 
pendence— may  lead  its  pupils  to  be- 
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From  the  •«  Yorkshire  Herald,"  9th  June,  1900. 


YORKSHIRE   SCHOOL  FOR 
THE    BLIND. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BUCKLE. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee, held  yesterday,  the  Cnairman,   the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  York,  before  commencing  the  or- 
dinary business   of  the   day,   said:— "It     is   with 
very  mingled  feelings  that  I  rise  to  discharge  my 
duty  as  chairman,  of  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
following    resolution  concerning  our  late  lamented 
and  valued  superintendent,  Mr.  Buckle,  and  in  so 
doing  I  would  desire  to  place  on  record  my  personal 
appreciation  of  a  character  which,  if  not  actually 
unique,  was  indeed  a  gem  of  many  facets,     each 
beaming  out  (amidst  the  varying  circumstances  of 
his  life),  a  clear,  pure  radiance  which  pleased  and 
cheered,  and  edified,  and  sometimes  surprised  even 
his  friends.       Perhaps  the  first  to  be  noticed  was 
his  remarkable  capacity  for  business,  of  which  the 
best  testimony  is  the  present  prosperous  condition 
of  this  institution.       Those  who  have  been  long 
associated  therewith,  are  well  aware  how  gradualh 
but  yet  how  persistently  it  has  developed  under  his 
careful  management,   and  how  this  progress  has 
been  marked  by  a  uniform  ^^**  of  order  and  re- 
gularity, unchecked  by  any  failures  or  mistakes  dis- 
turbing the  even  tenour  of  daily  life  of  the  house- 
hold, or  ruffling  the    placidity    of  the  committee, 
and  a  growth  winch  seemed  a  matter  of  course  so 
sure  were  the  results  of  his  efforts  to     maintain 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution.       He 
was  (at  least  to  me)  the  ideal  of  a  man  of  business, 
ever  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  many  departments  which  he  had  to  superin- 
tend, carefully  watching  over  uem,  and  (by  that 
methodical  and  careful  attention  which  the  elabo- 
rate accounts  required),  leaving  behind  him  in  his 
clear,  bold  writing,  a  striking  evidence  of  the  skill 
and  integrity  which  he  devoted  to  the  manifold 
pecuniary  transactions  which  passed  through  his 
hands.      And  equally  remarkable  was  his  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  are  rarely  found  associated 
with  so  practical  a  temperament,  viz.,  those  of  a 
poet  and  a  painter.      Indeed,  his  love  of  the  former 
had  made  him  no  mean  linguist,  for  in  his  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  poetic  thoughts  of 
other  lands  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man and  Danish,  and  translated  some  of  the  swee- 
test compositions  in  those  tongues  into  a  rythmic 
rendering  in  English  not  unworthy  of  them.      In 
English  peotry  itself  there  seems  hardly  any  metre 
which  he  had  not  adopted  to  express  from  time  to 
time  the  deep  thoughts  or  playful  fancies  which 
his  active  brain  had  generated.      But  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  them  are  the  many  sonnets  by 
which  in  their  somewhat  archaic  form  of  suppres- 
sion he  portrayed  the  serious  and  reverent  thoughts 


which  so  often  occupied  his  religious  mind.       But 
his  poetic  instincts  show  themselves  not  only  in 
his  pen,  but  in  his  brush  and  pencil.     The  paint- 
ings,  engravings,  and  sketches  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  ;,re  no  mere  mechanical  representation 
of  places  and  scenes,  but  in  their  wonderful  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  woodland,  sea  coast,  building,  un- 
der the  influence  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  light, 
and  darkness,     faithful  exponents  of     land     and 
water,  and  atmosphere  in  all*  the  varying  conditions 
which  render  them  not  only  valuable  to  the  artis- 
tic* eye,  but  also  to  the  eye  of  faith  which  per- 
ceives in  them  the  ordinances  of  the  Great  Creator. 
Indeed  it  is  only  true  to  say,   that,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  sincerely  religious  man. 
His      quiet      utterances      on         that        subject 
were,  so      evidently      not      those      of      a      pro- 
fessing  Christian,    but   of   one   whose   convictions 
were    clear    and    sound,     and    which    were    tho- 
roughly in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  that  which 
he  professed.       Rarely  alluding  to  'the  differences 
entertained   by   others    lie    always   seemed   to   me 
well    satisfied   and    firmly   persuaded    with    that 
which  he  held  himself,   while  no   one  could  fail 
to  appreciate  the  earnestness  and  reverence  with 
which    he    participated    in    religious    services    or 
handled   holy   things.     Indeed   it   was   the   spirit 
arising  from  this  which  animated  him  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  fchoss  around  him.      What  he  unS 
in  his  immediate  family  life  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say,  but  (at  any  rate)  it  was  conspicuous  in  his 
dealings  with  those   subordinate  to  him   or  com- 
mitted  to   his   care   here.        His   tenderness   and 
patience,   his  unflagging  interest   in  the   welfare 
of  the  blind,  his  incessant  efforts  to  minister  to 
their  wants   and  provide   for   their   comforts,   his 
readiness  to  go  any  distance  to  consult  with  others 
asto  how  their  happiness  could  be  best  promoted, 
have  long  been  matters   of  common  observation 
to  us  all.     It  was  the  secret  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  institution,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  uninter- 
rupted harmony  which  has  always  reigned  here. 
One  feeling,   I  am  sure,   possessed  all  who  were 
brought    into    intercourse    with    him,    from    the 
youngest,  child  to  the  meimbars  of  the  governing 
body,  that  he  was  a  good  and  true  man,  pervaded 
with    a    desire    to    promote    'the    welfare    of    all 
around  him,  and  carrying  out  in  word,  and  thought 
and  life,  the  religion  which  he  professed.     I  look 
back  to  twenty  years'  close  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  him  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.     He 
has  long  been  to  me  a  kind  and  valued  friend,  a 
man  whose  manifold  abilities  I  recognised,  whose 
sterling   character  I   respected,    whose   friendship 
I    appreciated,    and   whose    regard   I   valued.        I 
doubt  if  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.     I  am  sure 
that  there  are  very  many  who  share  with  me  in 
my  estimation  of  his  worth. 

Would  that  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of 
his  family,  the  institution,  and  his  many  friends, 
his    days    on    earth    had    been    continued    longer. 


side  of  the  cloth  lie  is  producing:,  oo 
if  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  Divine  pat- 
tern the  result  will  be  all  right.  To 
be  successful  one  must  be  faithful, 
fearnest,  industrious  and  have  in- 
ty  and  purity. ' 


nished  gratuitously;  under  these  con- 
ditions, except  great  care  be  taken 
to  make  the  institution  a  home  in 
which  these  same  lessons  of  thrift 
and   economv   and   self   denial   shall 


board,  present  you  these  diplomas. 
Should  I  attempt  to  address  you 
,  further,  it  would  be  only  to  repeat 
I  with   added   emphasis,    what   I   have 


A<S 


ous  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  residents  of 
Washington,  have  contributed  to  these  enter- 
tainments. Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Hopklnson  Smith,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Joaquin 
Miller,  Senator  William  Mason,  Walter  Wyckoff, 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  and  Vinnle  Ream  Hoxio. 
Quite  recently  Reginald  de  Koven  sung  to  de- 
ligl 


I  commiserate  the  visitor  to  Washington  who 
has  time  for  but  a  brief  glance  at  this  wonder- 
ful room.  A  longer  stay  would  have  given  him 
not.  only  much  information,  but  a  something 
which  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart,  leaving  it 
more  thoughtful,  more  tender,  more  filled  with 
gratitude  for  overlooked  blessings  grown  sud- 


Statc-s  one-half  of  the  wealth  is 
owned  by  l-7th  of  the  people.  We  are 
building  up  an  aristocracy  equal  to 
any  in  Europe.  Manufactures  are 
largely  controlled  by  trusts.  So 
nowerinl    are    thosp   triicta    t-V>o*-   +i»^- 
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due  «)iu»  u*  nam  our  nero,  nappening  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  to  enter  the  Library  of 
Congress,  looked  into  the  reading-room  for 
the  blind,  only  to  behold  there  the  girl  of  his 
heart.  And  this  time  the  meeting  did  not  end 
In  fan-wells. 


But  lie  lias  entered  into  his  rest,  and  if  lie  lias 
left  tins  world  poorer  for  his  loss,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  memory  which  many  will  love  to 
cherish,  and  an  example  which  many  will  strive 
to   follow. 

The  Dean  then  stated  that  3  large  number  of 
letters  had  been  received,  from  which  he  read  the 
following  extracts  :  — 

From  the  Hull  Blind  Institution. —Ait  the  gene- 
ral meeting  of  rtihe  Hull  Blind  Institution,  held 
May  30th,  the  ocranvititee  exm-essed  regret  at  the 
great  loss  that  not  only  .the  York  Blind  Institu- 
tion, but  also  the  whole  of  the  Wind  throughout 
the  world  have  sustained  through  the  death  of 
the  fate  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  B.A.,  who  for  so  manv 
years  had  devoted  his  untiring  energies  towards 
the  cause. 

From  the  Liverpool  Blind  Institution. — He  had 
so  much  identified  hims'itlf  with  all  that  con- 
cerned the  blind  that  we  feel  that  his  loss  affects 
all  institutions  akin  to  the  one  over  which  he  so 
long  presided. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  the  Blind  a.t 
Copenhagen. — We  knew  that  he  was  the  right 
man  in  the  niakib  place  and  that  he  took  an  in- 
terest also  in  our  country  and  its  blind,  in  our 
school  and  its  pupils  and  teachers. 

From  *he  Leeds  Blind  Institution. — The  cause 
of  the  blind  has  lost  a  very  practical  and  experi- 
enced advocate  and  an  extremely  able  and  kind 
friend. 

From  the  Royal  Normal  College  at  Norwood. — 
The  death  -of  Mr.  Buckle  will  be  a  great  loss  tolthe 
work  of  the  blind. 

From  Belfast. — -Deepest  regret. 

From  tne  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh.— 
His  loss  will  be  deeply  and  long  felt  by  the  whole 
blind  community,  and  by  all  interested  therein. 
I  know  'of  no  one  who  can  fill  his  place  as  an 
authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  blind 
and  the  (history  of  thei"  education,  etc. 

"Deep  sympahy"  from  the  York  Diocesan  Train- 
ing College,  "of  which  Mr.  Buckle  was  such  a  dis- 
tinguished old  isitudenit  and  to  wfliic'h  he  ever 
showed  so  much  kindness." 


From  the  Father  of  a  Pupil. — When  we  remem- 
ber all  the  advantages  and  the  kindness  which  he 
has  received  at  the  York  School  we  oannot  be  too 
thankful.  Before  the  boy  went  to  York  we  were 
constantly  unhappy  about  him,  but  since  then 
he  has  improved  so  much  and  become  so  much 
happier,  that  we  have  Mit  a  great  load  lifted  off 
our  lives,  and  all  this  we  owe  to  the  generous  care 
and  goodness  which  he  has  received. 


From  an  Eminent  Educationalist.— For 


more 


than  40  years  I 
to  a  model.     A 


have  looked  up  to  Mr.  Buckle  as 
better  man  never  lived. 


From  Mr.  Alfred  Hirst,  Ruswamp  House,  Whit- 
by.— "It  is  a  severe  loss  to  me,  but  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  one  to  the  York  School  and  to  the 
blind  generally.     He  was  a  very  exceptional  man." 

From  a  Blind  Clergyman. — He  could  truly  say 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  now  is  not  the 
Saviour  saying  to  him,  "Inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren 
you  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

The  Dean  then  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — "That  this  Committee  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  this  institution  in  the  death  of  its 
gifted  and  devoted  Superintendent,  the  late  Mr. 
Anthony  Buckle,  is  indeed  irreparable.  The  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  of  grace  which  adorned  his  char- 
acter weie  ever,  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life, 
at  the  service  of  the  blind,  and  the  devotion  with 
which  that  service  was  fulfilled  grew  with  each 
year's  experience,  until  he  had  not  only  amplified 
our  means  of  operation  by  a  number  of  depart- 
ments which,  if  sustiined,  should  keep  this  in- 
stitution in  the  front  rank  for  generations  to 
come.  He  had  also  won  suoh  recognition  among 
the  blind  and  their  teachers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  Europe,  and  in  America,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  letters  cited  below.  In  the  spirit  of  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce  Mr.  Buckle  upheld  this  great 
memorial,  and  his  name  also  will  be  cherished  in 
this  broad  county  as  that  of  an  exemplary  York- 
shireman." 

Mr.    Glutton  briefly  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cobb  desired  to  give  it  his  hearty  support, 
and  suggested  that  the  very  excellent  remarks  of 
the  Dean  should  in  some  way  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Hargrove  concurred.  The  Dean's  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  their  late  superintendent  was  most 
comprehensive  and  most  just.  He  had  said  every- 
thing the  committee  would  have  wished  to  have 
individually  said,  but  which  none  could  have  ex- 
pressed better,  and  all  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  would  be 
glad  to  possess  a  co^v  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Munby  feelingly  expressed  the  personal 
sorrow  of  the  committee  at  Mr.  Buckle's  death, 
and  the  loss  the  institution  had  suffered.  They 
had  received  about  200  letters  of  sympathy  and 
regret. 

The  Dean  then  put  the  resolution,  which  Mas 
unanimously  passed,  and  it  and  the  extracts  were 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  Dean,  on  the  invitation  of  the  committee, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  place  in  York  Minster 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  at 
a  moderate  cost.  The  committee  decided  to  estab- 
lisu  a  scholarship,  to  be  named  "  The  Buckle 
Scholarship,"  in  connection  with  the  school,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered bv  a  sub-committee. 


icw  rnongiiTs  innu  i no  oration:  "ine 
demand  of  our  time  is  for  Social  re- 
form. Concentration  of  wealth  can, 
In-  sc.-n  everywhere.      In    the    United 


oas     "±tomeo  ana  junet,"  sung  Dy| 


Miss  Augusta  Tanzikowski.  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  The  young' 
lady's  voice  is  one  of  particular  pur- 
ity and  power,  and  the  artistic  way  in 
which  she  uses  it  is  creditable  to  the 
instruction  she  has  received.  The  or- 
lestral  accompaniment  was  arranged 
Mr.  \Y.  A.  Hoblit,  director  of  the 
tra.  as  it  could  not  be  obtained 
the  publishing  houses.  A  hearty 
moqi«  was  given. 

In  terms  complimentary  and  ap- 
propriate, Superintendent  Hall  intro- 
duced his  life  long  friend,  Capt  J.  H. 
Freeman,  deputy  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  who  de- 
livered an  address  replete  in  timely 
suggestions,  on  the  subject,  "The  Re- 
quisites of  a  Successful  Life."  He 
•  said  in  part: 

"In  speaking  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  success- 
ful life.  I  would  first  mention  fiedel- 
ity.  There  should  be  a  faithfulness 
of  conscience,  to  cause  us  to  act  al- 
ways as  if  the  public  eye  was  upon. 
It  is  the  keen  sense  of  duty  which 
nakes  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  min- 
ister, the  merchant,  the  artisan,  true 
to  duty  under  all  conditions.  Fidel- 
ity leads  the  student  to  despise  dis- 
honest work.  To  secure  the  best 
growth  there  must  be  something 
deeper  than  mere  gleaning.  The 
mental  powers  should  be  so  developed 
that  one  may  turn  the  furrow  of 
uiowledge.  There  must  be  too,  con- 
centration of  mind. 

'•Another  condition  of  success  is 
earnestness.  In  this  age  of  intense 
activity  no  one  can  achieve  success 
who  is  not  willing  to  work  willingly 
and  energetically.  Energy  of  mind 
moves  the  heart  of  man.  The  indo- 
lent, indifferent  man  has  little  chance. 
"Yet  another  requisite  for  success 
industry.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Aborigines.  The 
Indians  were  not  lacking  in  genius  or 
valor,  but  were  the  enemies  of  labor. 
It  is  a  labor  that  has  wrought  the 
wonders  of  civilization.  Without  la- 
bor, genius  and  capability  are  but 
drawbacks.  The  schools  of  our  land 
are  scenes  of  labor.  It  is  by  observa- 
tion that  the  moderns  have  been  able 
to  see  and  do  more  than  the  ancients 
and  this  observing  has  been  aided  by 
apparatus.  In  art  and  sculpture  we 
may  have  not  advanced,  but  in 
science  there  have  been  marvelous 
achievements.  He  who  would  suc- 
ceed must  be  observant  and  industri- 
ous. Tn  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  bread.' 

"The  fourth  condition  of  success 
is  integrity.  That  term  means  that 
moral  force  too  strong  to  do  a  mean 
or  contemptible  act.  The  grandest 
product  our  nation  can  give  is  up- 
right, noble  men  and  women.  In  no 
circumstances  or  crisis  should  there 
be  a  deviation  from  integrity.  Every 
man's  integrity  is  intact.  ISTo  one  has 
a  right  to  step  down  from  his  man- 
hood and  forget  his  integrity,  no 
matter     what  his  relations  to  other 

Imen. 

"The  fifth  condition  1  would  men- 
Ition  is  purity  of  heart  and  life.     For 
lone  to  be  true  and  pure  and  faithful 
there  must  be  constant  culture.    It  is 
the  heart  by  which  is  determined  the 
happiness  or  woe  of  every  human  be- 
im:.     The  weaver  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
Battern,   but   does  not  see   the   right 
Iside  of  the  cloth  he  is  producing.     So 
lif  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  Divine  pat- 
tern the  result  will  be  all  right.     To 
Ibc   successful   one   must   be   faithful, 
fearnest.    industrious     and     have  in- 
ltearity  and  purity.  ' 


is 


The  next  number  was  by  the  or- 
chestra, "Allegro  Moderate. "  by 
Schubert,  it  was  played  magnifi- 
cently, but  this  was  no  surprise  to 
the  people  who  have  heard  the  or- 
chestra  within    recent    months. 

On  behalf  of  the  hoard  of  trustees 
Superintendent  Hall  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates.  In  ad- 
dressing them  he  said: 

This  is  not  an  asylum.  It  is  not 
a  pi  vmanent  home  for  the  blind.  It 
is  a  school.  Our  work  is  educative. 
So  far  as  our  task  pertains  to  mere 
mental  training,  along  traditional 
lines,  it  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 
Surprises,  delights,  await  us  at  every 
turn.  We  have  perhaps  our  share  of 
bright  pupils,  of  prodigies,  and  out- 
share  of  good,  obedient  pupils. 

Blindness  is  not  an  unfailing  sign 
of  piety;  nor  of  great  musical  abil-  : 
itv,  nor  of  poetic  skill;  nor  of  ora- 
torical greatness.  'No,  not  even  of 
unusual  ability  in  the  making  of 
bead  work,  or  remembering  dates,  or 
in  recognizing  absolute  pitch  of  a 
succession  of  musical  tones.  But,  so 
easily  are  many  of  the  blind  led  to 
concentrate  their  mental  powers  upon 
that  which  they  undertake,  so  con- 
stantly are  they  led  from  force  of 
circumstances  and  conditions,  into 
imaginative  activity,  that  results  are 
frequently  obtained  that  are  akin 
to  the  marvelous. 

Our  danger  is  that  in  our  delight 
with  the  marvelous  and  interesting 
wo  shall  neglect  that  which  is  ordin- 
ary and  useful.  Our  danger  is  in  the 
assumption  that  mere  mental  train- 
ing will  equip  for  service;  that  ac- 
quiring and  enjoying,  will  necessarily 
give  the  power  and  the  disposition  to 
2'ive  and  to  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  others.  It  is  as  true  of  a 
blind  person  as  it  is  of  one  with 
sight,  that  to  make  for  himself  a 
cos\  corner  in  this  world  he  must  be 
able  and  willing  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  making  of  cosy  corners  for 
other  people. 

It  is  uo'.t  ten  years  since  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Two  problems  in  all  that 
time  have  confronted  me  :•  The  first, 
how  shall  we  teach  the  ordinary 
school  branches  to  people  in  dark- 
ness t  The  second,  how  shall  we  train 
people  in  darkness  so  that  they  may 
become    useful  members   of  society? 

At  first,  both  problems  seemed 
alike  difficult  of  solution.  But  the 
difficulties  in  the  former  case  have 
been,  as  they  appear  to  me,  an  ever 
diminishing  sum;  in  the  latter,  an 
ever  increasing  one; — increasing  in 
apparent  magnitude  and  in  real  mag- 
nitude. 

To  meet  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  which  confront  us,  in  the 
way  of  leading  the  blind  into  useful 
activity,  the  first  necessity  is  that  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  the  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  general  good,  shall 
take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  our 
pupils  Removed  as  they  are  from 
their  own  homes  at  an  early  age — 
homes  perhaps,  some  of  them  at 
least,  in  which  they  would  from  ne- 
cessity be  taught  noble  lessons  of 
self  denial,  economy  and  thrift — re- 
moved from  these  homes  and  put  into 
an  institution  of  which  food,  books, 
instruction,  all  the  necessities  of  life 
and  some  of  its  luxuries,  are  fur- 
nished gratuitously ;  under  these  con- 
ditions, except  great  care  be  taken 
to  make  the  institution  a  home  in 
which  these  same  lessons  of  thrift 
and   economv   and   self   denial   shall 


be  taught,  the  results  will  be  far 
from  satisfactory  The  very  institu- 
tion which  is  spoken  of  the  world 
over  as  "a  noble  charity"  may  be- 
come an  ignoble  educator  into  de- 
pendence— may  lead  its  pupils  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  come  to  earth  to 
be  ministered  unto — not  to  minister, 
to  serve,  to  earn,  to  contribute  to 
the  genral  good;  a  misfortune  than 
which  none  can  be  greater. 

To  assist  young  blind  ^eople  into 
ways  of  self  helpfulness  and  into 
useful  activity  that  will  enable  them 
to  earn  and  secure  the  cosy  corner 
that  wc  all  desire — this  is  our  diffi- 
cult, task. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say, 
however,  that  1  have  many  blind  peo- 
ple  here   with  me.   some     of     them 
teachers  and  others  employed  in  our 
industrial    departments,    as   well      as 
,'many  pupils,  who  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  kind  of  trainin-   and 
who   cheerfully   co-operate   with   the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  in 
1  the   efforts   that   are    being   made   to 
;  lead  all  our  pupils  into  wa^s  of  help- 
fulness, into  cheerful  burden  bearing. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  too,  to 
|  acknowledge  publicly  my     indebted- 
ness, and  for  myself  and  my  pupils, 
to  express  gratitude  to  my  corps  of 
teachers    and    other    assistants      who 
[  have  been  so  loyal  and  who  have  so 
cheerfully  responded  to  every  sugges- 
tion,      who        have        assigned       to 
themselves     tasks     innumerable  out- 
side      of       those       required,       who 
have     taken     deep     personal     inter- 
est in  our  pupils,  who  have  sympa- 
thized with  them  in  their  disappoint- 
ments _  and   encouraged   and   assisted 
them  in  their  worthy  ambitions — for 
all  this,  for  myself  and  for  my  pu- 
pils, I  offer  hearty  thanks     There  is 
unpublished    history,    there    are    un- 
written records  of  the  efforts  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers;  records  of  faith- 
fulness;   of      conscientious,      loving, 
self-denying   performance    of    duties 
sometimes  disagreeable;  of  the  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  the  inevitable;  of 
the   sunshine  bursting  through     the 
clouds;  of  light  out  of  darkness;  of 
joy  born  of  sorrow,  of     the     "sweet 
pains  of  self-sacrifice," — all  this  ap- 
nears  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the 
year  just  closed 

To  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the 
state  board  of  charities,  and  to  the 
governor  of  this  commonwealth,  in 
behalf  of  all  who  have  availed  them- 
selves_  of  the  advantages  of  this  in- 
stitution and  of  all  who  have  been 
employed  in  its  management,  I  offer 
sincere  thanks. 

During  the  biennium  just  closing, 
there  has  been  absolute  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  I 
superintendent,  in  every  measure  re- • 
jected  or  adopted.  The  superintend- 1 
ent  has  enjoyed  the  wise  counsel,  the  j 
cordial  encouragement  and  the  un-i 
qualified  support  of  those  in  author-, 
ity  over  him.  For  this  he  is  pro- 1 
foundly  grateful. 

"And  now,  my  pupils,  members  of 
the  senior  class  of  our  high  school, 
it  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  teachers,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  to  confer  upon  you  the 
honors  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  I  therefore  in  behalf  of  the 
board,  present  you  these  diplomas. 

Should  I  attempt  to  address  you 
further,  it  would  be  only  to  repeat 
with   added   emphasis,   what   I   have 


^ 


said  to  you  a  hundred  times,  what  1 1 
have  in  substance  said  to  the  people; 
here  assembled:     The  great  task  be- 
fore  you   is   to   use   what   you  have 
gained   here    in   contributing   to   the 

I  good  of  those  about  you;  to  carry 
into  the  homes  into  which  you  are 
about  to  go,  such  a  spirit  of  lielpiui- 

;  ness,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  willingness 

<  to  bear  your  own  burdens,  and  to 
bear   even   the   burdens     of     others.. 

i  blind  though  you  are,  such  industry, 
such  discretion,  such  good  judgment, 
such   self-forgetfulness   in  service,— 
that  at  least  one  spot  of  earth  shall 
be  brighter  and  happier  because  you 
live      And  may  you  share  richly  mi 
the   added  brightness  and  happiness; 
that  come  through  your  devotion  to ; 
dutv      Alav  you  save  your   lives   by 
losing  them  in  cheerful,  self-denying 
effort  in  behalf  of  others. 

But  if  after  all,  for  any  of  us,  the 
clouds  thicken,  the  darkness  deepens, 
the  burdens  become  almost  too  heap' 
to  be  borne.,  may  we  lean  upon  the 
Eternal  arm;  may  we  never  lose  our 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  the  love 
and  the  tenderness  and  the  mercy 
and  the  justice  of  the  Father  of  us 
all.  When  we  cannot  understand 
Him,  may  we  trusi  Him;  may  we  feel 
and  know  that  We  cannot  drift  be- 
yond His  love  and  care.  May  an 
abiding  faith  be  our-    that  somehow. 

I  somewhere,  sometime,  the  inequali- 
ties of  life  for  which  we  are  in  no 
way  resnonsibie  will  be  mercifully, 
tenderly,  lovingly  adjusted.  God 
bless  you,  my  pupils,  and  lead  you 
into  the  higher  life;  out  of  darkness 
and  into  the  light  of     His     eternal 

loVC-  J   u 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Short  and  the  postlude, 
"March  Offertoire'V-Wesly,  was  bril- 
laintly  played  by  Edward  Sickles. 
The  graduates  in  the  class  were: 

Maude      Chlorine   Brubaker,   Dan- 
ville ;  Frances  Margaret  Green,  Belle- 
ville; Olomon  Xorl  Grogan,  Opdyke; 
Mvrtle     Harson,   Bock   Island;    Au- 
gusta   Janzikowski.    Chicago;    Nellie 
Ruth     Jones,   Waverly;    Lillie   May 
Kearns,  Bose  Hill;  Lottie  Mae  Love- 
joy,  New  Douglas ;  Mary  Agnes  Mif- 
flin, Keensville ;  Charles  Quincy  Mun- 
son,  Berwick ;  Ivan  Houghton  Fayne, 
Ivanhoe ;  Charles  Hughstead  Boberts, 
Eldorado;   Charles   Jason  Bosenbom, 
Chicago;      Bertha    Bowley,    Canton; 
Joseph  John  Schulte,  Chicago;  Edna 
Seger  Sollars,  Decatur. 

During  the  course  of  the  program 
Superintendent  Hall  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  the  audience  Miss 
Linnie  Haguewood  and  her  teacher, 
Miss  Jordan. 


Vfc^V  Y^CrO 


CANNOT  HEAR,  SEE  NOR  SPEAK 


Remarkable  Progress  Made  by 
a  Much  Hampered  Youth. 


Orris     Benson      Lost     His      Powers 
When  Three  Years  Old,  bnt  as  a 
Pnpil  at  lYev*-  York  Institution  He 
Is    Interested    in    All    About    Him 
and  ShoTvs  Great  Adaptability. 
The  most  interesting  pupil  of  the  New 
York   Institution   for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and   the  cne  who 
gives  the  least  trouble  to  the  teachers  la 
a  boy  to  whom  the  outside  world  is  an  . 
absolute    blank,    says    the    Sun    of    that 
city.    Deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Orris  Ben- 
son lives  in  a  world  of  silence  and  dark- 
ness.   Under  ordinary  conditions,  left  to 
himself,    he    would    have    gone    through 
life    a    desolate    soul    wrapped    In    Cim- 
merian     darkness,      knowing      nothing, 
thinking  nothing,   hoping  nothing.    For- 
tunately,  scientific  methods  and  patient 
I   endeavor  are  capable  of  helping  even  so 
afflicted  an  individual  as  one  deaf,  dumb 
I   and  blind;   indeed,   so  many  advantages 
and    resources   have   been    brought    Into 
bis  life  that  it  is  not  much  exaggeration 
of  the  facts  to  say  that  he  is  httle  In- 
commoded by  his  affliction. 

At  the  institution  Orris  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  boys  of  all  the 
silent  crowd.  He  was  holding  an  ani- 
mated conversation  with  one  of  the 
teachers,  making  use  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  the 
pressure  ot  the  finger  on  the  boy's  collar 
or  the  back  of  the  hand,  ov  a  few  rapid- 
touches  on  the  palm,  being  sufficient  to 
convey  to  him  an  entire  sentence.  A 
tattoo  on  the  finger  tips  informed  him 
of  a  visiter's  mission.  At  once  the  lad 
faced  about  with  an  inquiring  look  on 
his  features.  The  principal  of  the  insti- 
tution. Enoch  M.  Currier,  asked  him  a 
question  with  the  rapidly  moving  finger 
tips  beating  on  the  nand.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  visitor,  the  answer  came  in 
a  queer  sound  from  the  boy's  lips.  It 
was  not  hard  to  make  out  that  he  wa» 
saying,  or  trying  to  say,  "In  my  pocket." 
At  the  same  time  a  hand  went  into  the 
pocket,  and,  with  a  laugh,  Orris  brought 
out  a  pocket  knife.  The  principal  ex- 
plained that  he  had  asked  the  boy  what 
he  had  done  with  a  knife  that  had  been 
given  him. 

Orris  Benson  lost  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing when  a  child  of  3,  the  direct  cause 
of  his  affliction  being  spinal  meningitis. 
Ln  the  fall  of  1S89  he  was  taken  to  the 
New  York  institution,  and  placed  in  the 
male  kindergarten  at  the  Mansion 
House.  At  the  time  of  admission  he 
had  no  remembrance  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  persons  or  things.  b.:t  had 
a  somewhat  indistinct  idea  cf  black  and 
white. 

The  first  word  he  learned  to  spell  by 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet  was 
"key."  the  object  having  been  previous- 
ly ex'hibited  to  him.  Then,  little  by  lit- 
tle, step  by  step,  he  learned  the  names 
of  other  common  objects.  In  the  same 
slow,  redious  way  he  was  later  taught 
the  elements  of  speech.  The  strain  upon 
his  brain  was  so  great  that  at  first  ho 
was  not  required  to  do  much  at  a  time, 
but  the  task  of  learning  gradually  be- 
came less  arduous,  and  in  time  he  could 
understand  easy  conversation,  and  com- 
pose a  few  simple  sentences.  After  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  main  building,  he 
was  taught  to  converse  by  speech.  He 
now  generally  makes  use  of  this  accom- 
plishment when  with  hearing  persons 
with  whom  he  Is  acquainted. 

He  shows  great  fondness  for  history. 
Anecdotes  of  the  exploits  of  the  makers 
of  the  nation  arouse  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  has  several  tunes  expressed 
regret  that  he  cannot  be  a  soldier.  He 
also  enjoys  studying  geography  with  the 
help  of  raised  maps.  After  getting  a 
clear  idea  of  numbers,  he  began  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  but  as  yet  he  is  not 
far  advanced  in  this  branch. 

At  home  he  sometimes  assists  his 
father,  who  is  a  carpenter.  Last  sum- 
mer he  helped  a  friend  during  the  hay- 
ing season.  In  the  trade  school  of  the 
Institution  he  learned  to  cane  chairs, 
and  In  this  and  various  other  ways  he 
manages  to  earn  his  spending  money 
during  the  long  summer  vacation.  When 
alone,  he  thinks  and  plans  and  tries  to 
Invent  something  useful.  His  chief  alra 
In  life  Is  to  fit  himself  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable living  when  his  school  days  are 
over.  Orris  has  become  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  the  typewriter,  rarely  making  a 
mistake  in  the  work  he  does.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  teachers  to  dictate  letters 
to  him  by  means  of  the  sign  languaga 
used  in  the  way  explained  above. 


He  is  especially  fond  of  wood  carving, 
and  he  has  made  several  creditable 
pieces  entirely  without  help.  He  al%o 
models  In  clay,  and  has  made  a  recog- 
nisable copy  of  Grant's  tomb  on  River- 
side drive.  The  form  of  the  building 
was  explained  to  him,  and  he  modelled 
it  with  surprising  faithfulness.  At  chair 
caning  Orris  is  particularly  skllv'ul,  and 
works  quickly  and  carefully.  When  not  ■ 
working  at  something  he  sits  patiently 
for  hours  going  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  the  lessons  he  has  learned. 

Nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to  be 
questioned  on  some  matter  of  Interest 
that  he  has  studied  during  the  school 
session.  He  has  thoughts  of  his  own 
concerning  current  questions,  and  the 
teachers  are  glad  to  talk  with  him  and 
watch  the  steady  growth  of  his  intel- 
lect. According  to  the  testimony  of  hla 
teachers,  he  is  the  happiest  boy  in  ths 
Institution. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


JUNE  9,  1900. 


Hope  Deferred. 


I  am  informed  by  Senatoi  Elk  ins  that 
our  bill  for  the  free  en  dilation  of  read- 
ing matter  among  the  blind  through  the 
mails  will  have  to  wait  for  a  more  con- 
venient season.  He  promises  to  press  the 
bill  in  committee  next  sessioD,  and  has  a 
reasonable  hope  that  it  will  pass.  It  has 
made  no  further  progress  in  the  Home 
than  simply  to  be  introduced  ;  but  in  the 
Senate  it  has  been  read  twice.  Let  us 
stiil  cheer  ourselves  with  the  expectation 
that  our  own  country  will  not  be  less 
generous  to  its  blind  people  than  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  been. 


THE  SILENT  H00SIER 

The  Silent  Hoosier, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

"Beauties  and  Achievements    of  the 
Blind"  is  the  name  of  a  book  published 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  long  out 
of  print.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Wade    for  a  copy    of    the    book, 
which  he  picked  up  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place.    One  thing  of   interest   to 
Indiana  readers  is  the    publication    in 
the  book    of   several    poems    by    Miss 
Margaret  Belches,  a    graduate    of   the 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,    and 
a  sister  of  Miss  Mary  Belches,  who  is  a 
graduate  of   the    Indiana    Institution 
for  the  Deaf.    The  deaf  sister  acted    as 
amanuensis,  the  authoress  dictating  the 
poems  by  the  manual    alphabet.    The 
story  of  the  lives  of  these  two  sisters,  the 
one  blind  and  the  other  totally   deaf, 
but  possessing  speech,   is  a  touching 
one.    Barely  separated  for  more  than  a 
day  at  a  time,  these  sisters  were  as  min- 
istering angels  to  each  ether.    The  deaf' 
one  saw  for  the  blind  one  and  the  blind 
one  heard  for  the  deaf  orie.    There  may 
be  similar  cases  elsewhere,  but  we  have 
not  heard  of  them.    The   blind  sister 
was  educated  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  deaf  sister  taught  her  to 
use  signs.    As  the  deaf    one  possess- 
ed speech,   she  could   tell    her    sight- 


less    sister    what   she    saw,    and    the 
blind  one   related    in  signs    what  she 

heard.  Thus  the  two  lived  on,  mutu- 
ally helpful,  until  about  a  year  ago 
when  Miss  Margaret  died,  leaving  Mary 
very  lonely.  Their  home  was  at  Fort- 
ville,  Ind.  They  were  of  Scotch  descent. 
The  records  of  our  Institution  show 
that  Mary  St.  ('.  lielehes  lost  her  hear- 
ing at  the  age  of  ten  years,  of  a  "cold." 
At  the  age  of  twenty- three  years,  on 
October  4,  1848,  she  was  admitted  to 
this  Institution.  She  completed  the 
course  of  study  and  was  graduated. 
She  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  the 
school,  having  been  here  for  a  short 
stay  a  month  ago.  She  is  one  of  the 
oldest  living  graduates  of  our  school,  if 
not  the  oldest.  The  poem,  "Autumn," 
which  appears  in  another  column  of 
this  issue,  was  written  by  Misses  Mar- 
garet and  Mary  Belches,  by  the  method 
previously  described. 


There    are    undoubtedly    deaf     and 
dumb    or    blind    children    in  the  State 
of    Indiana    who    should   be  in  school 
but  who  are  not,  and  whose   parents 
have  never  heard    of   the    great    State 
institutions  wherein  they  can   be  ed- 
ucated.   Diligent     search     for      these 
children  is  kept  up  by  the  superintend- 
ents   of    our  State    institutions,     and 
their  search  is  occasionally  r&warded 
by  finding  a  poor,  lorn   boy   or  girl   in 
some    backwoods     district     who     has 
almost    arrived  at    maturity,  and  yet 
does  not  know  his  name.    Cases  of  this 
kind  are  not  infrequent,  and  we  believe 
some  method    should    be    adopted    to 
locate      these      people,       that      they 
may      be     reported      to      the      State 
schools,  and  got  into  them.     It   is  the 
duty    of    county    assessors    and    their 
deputies  to  make  a  list  of  all  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  insane  and  idiotic  persons 
in  their  respective  counties,  but  as  no 
provision  is  made  for  them  to   inquire 
whether  or  not  the  deaf  and  blind  have 
ever  been  educated,  the  mere  list  of 
names  is  not  of  much  value.    If  the 
inquiries  were  so   extended    that    the 
report  would  show  the  state  of  the  deaf 
so  far  as  education  goes,  and  then   the 
assessors  were  to  report  the  list  to  the 
superintendent  of  this  Institution,  many 
children  would  undoubtedly  be  brought 
into  the  school.    Or  if  it  were  possible 
to  just  get  a  man  around  to  talk  to 
every  cross-roads  storekeeper,  we  could 
find  many.    Some  effort  besides  that  of 
the  schools  should  be  made   to  get  the 
defective     children      from      out  lying 
districts  into  school. 


Autumn. 

I  come,  I  conic,  o'er  valley  and  hill, 
Casting  a.  shade  o'er  the  sparkling  rill, 
Stripping  the  leaves  from  each  quivering  bough, 
Strewing  my  pathway  as  onward  I'go. 

The  tree  of  the  forest,  the  grass  of  the  plain, 

Submissively  how  to  my  despotic  reign  ; 

The  tiow'rets  that  bloom   in  the    garden    and 

heath, 
All  wither  and  droop  at  the  touch  of  my  breath. 

1  come  not  as  spring  with  its  Kilts  profuse, 
Decking  the  earth  with  its  gorgeous  hues; 
Scattering  hlossoms  like  glittering  gems, 
More  precious  than  those  of  earth's  diadems. 

The  hum  of  the  insect,  the  song  of  the  bird, 
No  more  in  the  glades  of  the  forest  are  heard; 
Though  silent  I  tread,  yet  my  footprints  are 

seen 
In  the  withering  herbage  wherever  I've  been. 

I  come  not  as  spring,  with  its  long  sunny  hours, 
Decking  the  earth  with  its  verdure  and  flowers; 
I  come  to  forewarn  the  mortal  who  clings 
To  the  perishing  phantom  of  temporal  things. 

I  come  to  admonish  the  children  of  clay, 
To  turn  from  a  world  of  death  and  decay! 
To  seek  for  a  portion  more  lasting  and  sure, 
In  the  land  of  the  blest,  the  just,  and  the  pure. 

Where  the  smile  of  the  Lord   is  his   people's 

delight; 
Where  the  soul  is  untouched  by  a  canker  or 

blight; 
Where  the  heart's  best  affections  forever  shall 

bloom, 
Beyond  the  dark  valley  of  death  and  the  tomb. 
—[Margaret  Belches. 


can   read   them    mysell.     i  love   tne    twenty- 
third  Psalm  and  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
I  also  think  these  verses  sweet  :  The  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  shall   sing ;     Let  not  your  heart   be  troub- 
led ;  and  the  fourteenth  chapter   of  St.  John,  and 
also,  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He   gave  His 
only  Begotten  Son  to  die  for  us  ;  and  the  tenth 
chapter   in   John,  and   also  many  verses  in  the 
ninth    chapter  of  John.     All  these  I    know   by 
heart.     St.  John's  Gospel  is  my  favorite.     God 
is  merciful  to  us  all  and  we  should  be  merciful  to 
others.     I  often  do  wrong,  and  I  often  weep  when 
I  think  of  Jesus  who  bore  all  His  suffering  so  pa- 
tiently, and  I  ask  to  be  forgiveu  at  once.     I  think, 
at  heart,  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world 
as  merciful,  loving,  true,  kind  and  good  as  God 
is.     God  gives  us  clothes,  food,  teachers,  homes, 
schools   and  Holy  Bibles,  and   we   should    love 
Him  dearly  for  all  His  blessings.     If  we  are  good 
when  we  die  we  can  go  up  to  that  far-off  happy 
land  and  become  angels  and  live  with  Him  for- 
ever.    I  long  to  go  where  I  can  see  His  beautiful 
face  and  happy  home.     May  God  bless  us  all  and 
help  us  to  be  good  and  make  us  worthy  of  His 
great  love.  Katie  McGirr. 

January  io,  1900. 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  31,    19°°- 

ft  Deaf  Blind  Girl. 

Katie  McGirr  is  a  little  girl,  who,  only  ten 
years  ago,  entered  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in 
New  York  City,  totally  blind  and  deaf.  This 
message  was  written  by  her  own  hands  on  a  type- 
writer for  Our  Day,  and  is  printed  verbatim  : 

"I  have  been  asked  to  write  about  what  I 
think  about   God  and  this  is  what  I  really  think 

and  feel : 

"God  is  a  most  wonderful  spirit,  I  love  Him 
with   all   my  heart   and   soul.     He  has   greater 
power  than  anyone  in  this  world.     He  gave  us 
many  beautiful  things  to  enjoy  in  this  world. 
I    He  is  almighty.     He  has  shown  great  wisdom 
I    in  thewonderful  way  He  has  made  our  bodies, 
[j  the  beautiful  earth,  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the 
f*   bright  sun.     We  have  better  minds  than  ani- 
mals, we  can  read  and  learn  to  do  many,  many 
things.     Our  minds  are    God's   blessings.     I 
know   that    God  loves  us  all  dearly  and  wants 
us  to  obey  His  laws   and  keep  his  command- 
ments.    He  has  made  many  people   with   eyes. 
I  cannot  see,  but  I  know  that  if  I  am  good  and 
love  God  when  I  die  I  shall  see.     I  shall  enjoy 
seeing  because  I  am   blind   so  long.     We   do 
wrong  often,  but  God  is  so  merciful   that    He 
will  forgive  us  all,  if  we  will  only  ask  Him. 
I  often  think  how  wonderful  God's  works  are 
— so  glorious  ;  yet  His  heart  is  so  full  of  love 
for  us   all.     Those   who  have  eyes   know  all 
about  the  beautiful  things  which  God  has  made. 
I  cannot  see,  but  God  has  given    me   sense  of 
""  touch.     If  I  had  no  sense  of  touch  I  could  not 
learn  anything.    I  thank  God  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  all  He  has   done  for  me.    We 
should  pray  earnestly  to  Him  and  believe  in  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  sweet   Savior.     I    have 
the  Gospels,  printed   in  raised  letters,   and  I 


J 
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MONDAY,    JULY    2,    190O 

Frederick  Winkelman,  who  has  been  blind 
all  his  lire,  lias  just  been  engaged  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  deliver  lectures  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  and 
he  will  begin  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
next  fall.  Mr.  Wdnkelman,  who  is  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  is  said  to  be  a 
very  capable  musician.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  a  pupil 
since  he  was  a  little  boy.  The  age  limit 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  twenty- 
one  years.  Winkelman,  however,  was  mak- 
ing such  remarkable  progress  in  music  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  break  the  rule 
and  keep  him  until  he  has  perfected  his  mu- 
sical education.  This  blind  musician  at- 
tends to  all  the  details  of  his  business 
alone.  He  never  needs  a  guide  nor  an  at- 
tendant of  any  kind,  as  he  goes  about  the 
big  city.  Clanging  cable  cars  have  no  ter- 
ror for  him.  Conductors  on  routes  over 
which  he  travels  frequently  have  come  to 
know  him,  and  consider  him  a  marvel  in  the 
art  of  travelling  In  utter  darkness.  He  is  to 
receive  $10  for  each  lecture  he  delivers, 
and  it  will  be  the  first  money  he  has  ever 
been  able  to  earn. 


WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    1,    1900 

One  of  the  names  in  the  list  of  foreigners 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  Pekin  is  that 
of  Rev.  W.  II.  Murray,  Who  had  a  remark- 
able career.  The  only  son  of  a  Glasgow 
(Scotland)  saw  miller,  he  lost  his  right  arm 
by  an  accident  in  the  machinery  at  the  ago 
of  nine.  He  became  a  postman,  plucklly 
pursuing  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
as  he  went  his  rounds,  and  ultimately 
reaching  hl3  ambition  of  being  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  China.  His  pity  was  espe- 
cially stirred  by  the  large  number  of  help- 
less blind  in  all  the  great  cities.  For  their 
sake  he  invented  a  system  of  representing 
the  sounds  of  the  Chinese  language  by 
raised  dots.  It  was  found  that  by  this 
means  a  blind  Chinaman  could  learn  lo 
read  in  less  than  three  months,  whereas  a 
Chinaman  who  can  see  takes  years  to  mas- 
ter the  ordinary  written  language,  for  there 
are  4000  characters  in  Chinese,  though  only 
4S0  sounds. 


'(pulton  WamsttvtA 


TUESDAY,     AUGUST    7,    1000 


Aug.  7,  1S2G,  Elizabeth  Gilbert  was  born. 
"Elizabeth  Gilbert,  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  was  one  of  the  blind  who 
help  the  blind.  It  is  true,  physically,  that 
the  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind;  but,  per- 
haps, none  are  so  well  fitted  as  the  blind, 
who  are  gifted  with  courage,  sympathy  and 
hope,  to  show  the  way  to  careers  of  happy 
and  active  usefulness  to  those  who  are 
suffering:  from  a  similar  calamity  with 
themselves.  .  .  .  Her  sight  was  taken 
from  her  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  when 
she  was  two  years  and  eight  months  old. 
.  .  .  Her  parents  wisely  determined  to 
educate  her,  as  much  as  possible,  with  their 
other  children,  and  to  avoid  everything 
which  could  bring  into  prominence  that  she 
was  not  as  the  others  were.  There  was  a 
large  family  of  the  Gilbert  children,  and 
Bessie,  as  she  was  always  called,  like  the 
others  was  required  to  dress  herself  and 
wait  on  herself  in  many  little  ways  that 
bring  out  a  child's  independence  and  help- 
fulness. She  used  to  sit  always  by  her 
father's  side  at  dessert,  and  pour  him  out 
a  glass  of  wine,  which  she  did  very  clever- 
ly without  spilling  a  drop.  When  asKed 
how  she  could  do  this,  she  replied  It  was 
quite  easy— she  judged  by  the  weight  when 
tho  glass  was  full.  She  learned  French, 
German,  Italian  and  music  with  her  sis- 
ters, and  joined  them  In  their  games,  both 
Indoors  and  out.  When  Bhe  required  special 
watching  and  care,  they  were  given  silent- 
ly, without  letting  her  find  out  that  she  was 
being  singled  out  for  protection.  When  she 
wai  old  enough,  the  direction  of  the  house- 
hold   and    other    domestic    duties    were    en- 


trusted  to   her  in   her  parents'    absence,    in 
turn  with  her  other  sisters.  Thus  her  ardor, 
self-reliance   and   courage   were   undamped, 
and  she  was  prepared  for  the  life's  work  to 
which   she   afterwards   devoted   herself— the 
industrial    training   of    the   adult   blind.     In 
1842  an  event  happened  which  doubtless  had 
a  good   effect   in   developing  Miss   Gilbert's 
natural    independence    of    character,    which 
had    been    so    carefully    preserved    by    her 
parents'    training.        Her      godmother     died 
and  left  her  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
of  which   she  was   to   enjoy   the   income   as 
soon  as  she  came  of  age.     Tt  was,  therefore, 
in  her  power  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which 
she  formed  in  after  years  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind,   without  being  obliged   to  rely  at 
the    outset    on    others    for    pecuniary    sup- 
port.    ...  •  .    , 
"The  saddest  and  most  desponding  period 
of  her  life  was  that  which   came  after  she 
had  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  before  she  had  | 
taken    up    the    life's    work    to    which    refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.     She  was  one  of  a 
bevy   of   eight   sisters;    and    they    naturally, 
as   they  passed  from  childhood   to   woman- 
hood, entered  more  and  more  into  a  world 
!   which  was  closed  to  their  blind  sister.  .   .  . 
Small  things  often   help  great   ones;   and  a 
clever   mechanical    invention   by    a   French- 
man   named    Foucault,    for    enabling    blind 
I   people    to    write,    was    not    an    unimportant 
link  in  the  chain  that  drew  Miss  Gilbert  out 
of    her    despondency.     By    means     of     this 
writing  frame,  she  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  a  young  blind  man,   named  Wil- 
liam Hanks  Levy,   who  had  lately   married 
the  matron  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  School 
for    the    Blind.     Levy    entered    with    great 
zeal    enthusiasm  and  originality  into  all  the 
schemes  Miss  Gilbert  began  to  form  for  the 
welfare   of   the   blind.     Her   thoughts    were 
further  turned  in   the  direction  of  working 
for  the  blind  poor  by  a  book  called    'Mello- 
ra  '    written  by  Lord   Ingestre,   the   aim   of 
which  was  to  show  how   the  gulf  between 
rich   and  poor  could  be   bridged   over.     But 
most  important   of  all,   perhaps,    of   the   in- 
fluences   that   were   making   a   new   outloo.c 
for  her  life,   was   her  friendship   with   Miss 
Bathurst.   daughter  of  Sir  James  Bathurst. 
This   lady   was   deeply   interested   in    all   ef- 
forts   to   raise    up    and   improve    the    lot    of 
women,    and    especially    devoted    herself    to 
opening   the  means  of  higher  education   to 
them.     ...     It    was      her    clear,      strong 
faith    In    women's    work    and    in    women's 
worth  that  helped  more  than  anything  else 
to   give   dignity,    purpose   and   happiness    to 
Bessie   Gilbert's   life.     ...                . 

"The    result    of    Miss    Gilbert  s    life    has 
been    to    ameliorate   very    much    the   lot    of 
the  blind  poor  by  substituting  the  means  of 
self-supporting   industry   for   the   doles   and 
alms   which  at  one  time   were  looked  upon 
as    the    onlv    means    of    showing    kindness 
and  pity  to  the  blind.     Miss  Gilbert  herself 
was  keenly   sensible   of   the  value  and  life- 
giving    Power    of    work.     ...     The    dook 
from  which  all  the  facts  and  details  in  this 
sketch    are    taken    ('Elizabeth    Gilbert    and 
Her  Work  for  the  Blind.'    by  Frances  Mar- 
tin)   tells    that    soon    after    she    began    her 
work  one  of  her  friends  'hoped  she  was  not 
working  herself  to  death.'  She  replied    with 
a  happy  laugh.   'Work  myself  to  death       I 
am  working  myself  to  life.'     It  is  just  this 
possibility  of  'working  to  life'  that  she  has 
placed   within   the  reach   of  so   many   blind 
men  and  women."     [From   "Some   Eminent 
Women    of    Our    Times,"    by    Mrs.     Henry 
Fawcett. 


Possibilities  for  the  Blind. 

To    The   Commercial    Appeal: 

Some  days  since  a  theft  was  reported  to 
the  police  of  frenton,  Tenn.,  and  their 
investigations  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
^ery  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibilities open  in  life  even  to  persons  who 
are  blind  from  birth. 

The  person  upon  whom  the  depredation 
■was  committed  is  H.  N.  Forrest,  a  man 
about  2S  years  old,  blind  from  the  day  of 
his  birth.  This  gentleman,  notwithstanding 
the  serious  affliction  laid  upon  him  by  na- 
ture, is  a  merchant.  He  runs  a  small  store 
of  confectioneries,  canned  goods,  tobacco 
end  cigars,  some  miner  articles  in  the 
gents'  furnishing  line,  and  light  groceries. 
He  is  his  own  servant,  bookkeeper,  clerk 
and  manager.  He  has  been  in  this  business 
for  five  years. 

His  father  and  mother  both  dying  in 
infancy,  he  was  put  In  the  Tennessee 
school  for  the  blind  at  the  age  of  13,  having 
teen  graduated  there  In  1892.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  graduation  he  received  a 
epecial  business  certificate,  certifying  that 
he  was  capable  of  performing  any  average 
work.  During  his  stay  at  this  school  he 
was    instructed    especially    in    the    art  "of 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF    MATTIE  MOREHOUSE. 

BLIND  and  deaf,  without  the  sense  of  taste  ot 
smell,  and  yet  a  poetess;  that  is  the  record oi 
Mattie  Morehouse,  the  inmate  of  an  almshouse 
in  the  town  of  Newark,  U.S.  A.  She  is  thirty- 
three,  and  since  she  was  seven  years  old  she  has 
been  in  her  present  condition.  She  knits  lace  ol 
the  most  beautiful  pattern,  while  she  also  read.' 
the  Bible  and  hymns  in  the  Braille  system,  and 
writes  her  compositions  on  a  typewriter.  An 
example  of  her  work  is  the  following  : 

M jT  path  is  dark,  I  cannot  see, 
But  still  ni}-  Saviour  walks  with  me  ; 
In  days  of  darkness  and  of  grief 
Thou,  God,  hast  promised  sweet  relief. 

The  world  shines  bright  my  .Saviour  made, 
In  deepest  night  he  sends  me  aid  ; 
All  that  I  cling  to,  all  I  know, 
Is  :God  is  good  and  endeth  woe. 

—British  Deaf  Monthly. 
broom    making,    so,    on    ieavlng    school    a 
partnership  was  formed  with  a  classmate, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  interested  in 
the   manufacture   of   brooms.    During    two 
years  of  this  time  he  was  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  firm,  going  over  the  greater 
part  of  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  en- 
tirely alone,  sometimes  traveling  by  pri- 
vate  conveyance,    and   at   others   by   rail- 
road. He  declared  to  The  Commercial  Ap- 
peal correspondent  that  during  this  whole 
lllme  he  had  never  been  obliged  to  get  any 
gTeat   amount   of   help    from    either   hotel 
porters  or  employes  of  the  railroads,   for 
he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
station,  the  ticket  agent,   or  in  mounting 
the   train   when   it   arrived.    He   had    even 
succeeded  in  hoarding  a  train  moving  at  a 
slow  rate  of  speed. 

When    a    handful    of    mixed    coins    was 
handed  to  the  blind  merchant  he  at  once 
told  the  value  of  each  coin  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  any  mixing  of  dif- 
ferent  coins,    however    similar   in   weight 
and  size,  caused  him  no  trouble  at  all  in 
telling  their  value.  On  being  questioned  as 
to  paper  money,  he  affirmed  that  no  touch, 
however    delicate,    could    distinguish    be- 
tween the  texture  of  a  one  dollar  bill  and 
a   bill   of    any    other   denomination,    but   a  | 
counterfeit   bill    was   detected   at   once;    a 
'  Mexican  dollar  was  noticed  by  Its  variation 
'  in  weight      He  could  not  tell  what  coin  it 
-was    but  would  not  accept  it  in  pay  for 
goods  because  be  knew  it  was  not  a  stand- 
ard American  coin.  So,  too,  with  Canadian 
dimes  and  Spanish  coins. 

A  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  in- 
tuitive perceptive  power  was  seen  on  the 
day  the  theft  was  committed.  There  was  no 
one  at  all  around  the  store  except  the  bind, 
merchant.  When  the  thief  entered  the 
merchant  knew  by  instinct  that  some  one 

Z.   +>.<,  -tnrp    and  that  same  instinct 
was   in   the   sLore,  anu   L"*J\        _.       blind 
told   him   that   it  was   a   tmel '..   The    Wina 
merchant  whirled  around  and  began  catch 
ing    at    the    thief,    and    actuall^cathgie{ 
Bm.    in    his    effort    W    escape    the    tWj! 
dropped  all  his  money  except  three  or  w 
dollars  in  coin,  and  broke  loose  from  the 
blind  man.  But  this  short  scuffle  of  onlya 
w  seconds,  in  which  the  merchant  had  the 
thief    only  by  the  coat  tails    was  enoug 
for  the  blind  man  to  *  ££  *g  of  the 
fflefthTt  ^ST^ffS^  than  an 
^though  deprived  o. I  all  sense  of  sight 
since  the  day   of   his   birth,  a    n 

ZltfTX  !K^jrS,2  fruits 

and  good  looking  w£m^bRDEN   ELKY. 
Williston,   Tenn.,   Aug.   W^"00' 


^ 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT.  I 

THE  PROBLEM. 


The  Problem  for  July  is  a  useful  num- 
ber. It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  blind  persons  whose 
labors  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
home  for  adult  blind,  of  which  I  know 
too  little  to  write  more  particularly.  The 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  city 
has  now  been  undertaken  by  a  new 
organization,  the  objects  of  which  are 
not  indicated  except  in  a  very  general 
way.  But  there  is  a  valuable  suggestion 
that  the  blind  people  of  experience  and 
judgment  in  other  cities  might  do  much 
for  the  young  and  otherwise  helpless 
blind  of  their  communities  by  organized 
effort.  I  am  much  gratified  to  see  that 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  seeing 
persons  is  invited  and  diligently  sought. 
Results  are  the  best  arguments  after  all 
for  the  wisdom  of  any  course  or  theory, 
and  when  these  societies  begin  to  have 
such  to  point  to,  it  will  be  a  great  day 
for  them  and  the  rest  of  us  too. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  same  periodical 
for  the  news  about  the  Kansas  Institution 
and  the  society  of  alumni  who  held  a 
session  in  May  last.  Those  worthy  peo 
pie  have  all  the.  freedom  of  the  great, 
free  West,  and  have  promulgated  a  set  of 
resolutions  that  show  a  determination  to 
give  their  old  school  home  an  uplift. 
They  outline  a  policy,  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  superintendent  and 
"faculty/1  and  decide  to  put  themselves 
in  touch  with  the  authorities  with  a  view 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  course  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 
They  use  there  the  New  York  points,  and 
insist  on  having  their  own  printing  plant 
which  is  made  easy  now  by  the  great  in- 
ventions of  Supt.  Wait,  The  stereograph 
is  a  machine  for  preparing  metal  plates 
for  the  press  by  which  the  printing  is 
done.  The  two  machines  cost  $280. 
The  plates  can  be  had  at  $o0  per  thous- 
and. 

Mr.  Wait  his  also  made  a  machine  call 
ed  the  kaleidograph  for  writing  the 
points,  and  can  be  operated  as  rapidly  as 
an  ordinary  type-wnter.  This  machine 
costs  $15.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  new 
century  will  not  get  very  old  before  every 
institution  in  the  country  will  be  equipped 
with  these  machine",  although  the  Amer- 
ican punting  house  for  the  blind  is  sup- 
i  plying  what  the  schools  ordinarily  want 
in  the  way  of  books 

The  resolutions  go  further,  and  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  the  valuable 
machinery  invented  by  Supt.  Frank  II. 
Hall,  of  Illinois,  for  printing  and  writing 
the  Brail'e  character.  The  society  re- 
commends that  all  pupils,  be  taught  be- 
fore  leaving   school    the   Braille    system 


that  they  may  have  access  to  the  litera- 
ture and  music  that  of  system  They  es- 
timate that  the  whole  plant  can  be  put  in 
and  run  for  two  years  for  five,  thousand 
dollars.  They  regard  the  American 
Braille  as  a  formidable  competitor.  They 
seem  not  to  know,  or  to  have  forgotten 
that  its  most  valuable  feature,  and  the 
one  which  gives  it  any  real  comparison 
in  usefulness  with  the  Point  system,  was 
borrowed  from  the  New  York  code,  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  principle  of  re- 
currence, that  is,  the  simplification  of 
the  letter  forms  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence, leaving  the  letters  of  less  frequent 
use  to  the  heavier  forms  of  the  system. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  ol  Massachusetts  at  the 
time  editing  the  Mentor,  introduced  the 
principle  iito  the  Braille  system  in  1892- 
V)3,  and  gave  tin  system  a  considerable 
improvement,  though  this  feature  did  not 
affect  the  musical  notation,  leaving  two 
systems  of  so-eallel  Braille  to  be  learned 
by  those  who  wish  to  use  it  Cor  both 
purposes. 

The  Boston  school  also  had  a  reunion 
of  its  pupils  this  summer.  Michigan  is 
to  have  her  blind  people  together  in  the 
same  wav  in  this  month. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


that  fifty  percent  of  the  books  be  printed 
in  line  letter.  Such    things    as    this 

stagger  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  the  alumni  associations.  It  will 
not  be  much  questioned  that  such  a  step 
would  be  retrograded.  That  the  worthy 
friends  should  remember  with  pleasure 
the  books  in  line  they  read  in  school  in 
their  childhood  is  not  strange.  I  do  so 
myself.  But  that  they  should  desire  to 
perpetuate  so  great  a  burden  as  the  learn- 
ing of  so  difficult  a  character  by  the 
thousands  now  in  school  and  to  comei 
when  the  point  characters  fulfill  all  its 
ends  and  many  more  with  so  much  less* 
trouble,  is  not  only  strange  but  looks 
like  unintentional  cruelty.  The  next  best 
thing  to  having  eyes  in  one's  own  head  is 
to  have  them  in  some  wiser  head.  Were 
it  not  for  these  blessed  eyes,  we  should 
not  know  that  there  are  stars  in    the  sky. 


Courtesy  obliges  me  to  cany  forward 
to  this  issue  what  should  hive  appeared 
in  t'ne  last  issue  for  last  term,  had  it  been 
before  me  in  time.  We  were  kindly 
thougnt  of  at  thj  Illia  )is  Inst  for  the 
blind,  at  the  closing  exercises,  and  had  a 
very  prettily  printed  invitation  to  attend, 
for  which  the  tin  lks  of  t!ie  department 
are  gratefully  tendered  The  <a  tie  is  true 
ofpthe  good  frien  Is  at  Vinton  [  >wa.  We 
were  all  right  busy  in  the  self  sune  way 
about  that  time;  butdt  is  very  nice  to  be 
thought  of,  and  we  should    learn  a  lesson. 

Wisconsin  Inst,  entertained  the  alumni 
of  the  soli  >  >1  at  Jaucswlle  in  June,  and 
the  friends  had  a  fine  time  as  usual. 

Pleasing  reference  was  mule  in  tin- 
proceedings  to  the  first  Superintendent 
of  the  Inst  ,  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Littl",  whom 
it  was  my  happiness  to  know  in  his  prime 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  time 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  His  noble  wife 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Wis. 
school  for  the  blind,  and  though  not  in 
the  special  worn,  she  is  still  an  educator 
and  in  the  active  work.  She  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  received  an  affec- 
tionate   welcome     from   her    old     pupils. 

The  Ohio  blind  also  kept  holiday  in 
like  manner  at  Columbus  about  the  i 
same  time.  I  learn  from  the  Milwaukee  ' 
Weekly  Review  that  they  gave  their  at-  I 
tention  to  the  matter  of  printing  for  the  \ 
blind  in  the  way  of  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  disuse  of  the  line  letter  in  the  ; 
output  of  the  printing  house.  They  ex-  j 
I  press  Jheir  sense  of  the  importance  of  re  i 
turn  to  this  style  of  print  by    demanding 


In  Florida  Mr   W.  B.  Hare  is   in  charge 
of  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 


The  great  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
is  now  in  charge,  as  I  learn  from  a  revised 
catalogue,  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Green.  The 
Tablet  meets  these  new  brothers  with 
its  most  cordial  greeting  nnd  best  wishes. 
There  may  be  other  changes  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  institutions ;  but  no  others  have 
come  to  the  the  knowledge  of  the  writer. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  see 
the  familiar  name  of  Rev.  John  H.  Dye 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas 
Tn^t,  for  the  Blind.  Some  ten  years  ago 
it  was  my  pleasant  fortune  to  meet  and 
know  the  Doctor  very  well,  and  his  re- 
tirement from  the  work  was  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  call  of  duty  in  another 
direction  led  him  away.  I  doubt  not  that 
a  voice  equally  clear  brings  him  back. 


In  mid  term  the  Venerable  Dr.  Mc- 
Gruder  laid  down  the  burdens  of  life  and 
went  to  his  reward.  The  doctor  had  long 
been  superintendent  of  the  Louisinia 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  and  his  loss  was  and 
will  be  deeply  felt.  Miss  Mary  S.  Cross, 
the  prinicpal  of  the  school  took  up  the 
work  where  he  left  it  off,  and  got  out  a 
most  excellant  report  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  institution.  I  learn  from 
a  recent  letter  than  the  management  has 
been  vested  in  Mr.  A.  E.  Read,  a  former 
attorney  of  Baton  Rouge.  With  such  a 
principal,  his  success  is  well  r.igh  as- 
sured. 


-^\ 
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1  BLIND  DEPARTMENT.  1 

The   Florida    School    for  the  BlInd 

Reorganized. 


The  experience  of  the  good  people  in 
Florida  is  not  unlike  our  o\'  n  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  At  that  time  our  school 
reorganized  by  the  boaid  declaring 
vacant  all  the  places  in  their  gift,  and  the 
subsequent  reelection  of  such  of  the  corp8 
as  were  desired  and  the  omission  of  the 
rest  and  the  supply  of  the  vacancies  from 
elsewhere.  We  have  not  had  such  a 
shaking  up  since. 

In  Florida  a  like  process  seems  to  have 
taken  place.  The  reorganization,  as  I 
learn  from  a  private  letter,  results  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hare  as 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Hare  as  matron,  and 
the  selection  of  two  teachers  of  the  deaf 
aud  a  supervisor  of  teaching,  and  Miss 
Leila  B.  Johnson  of  Romney,  W.  Va.,  as 
teacher  of  the  blind.  Miss  Johnson  gave 
rftrself  a  week  or  two  in  the  department, 
studying  methods  used  here,  and  with 
notebook  iu  band  was  a  very  faithful 
observer  of  what  was  going  on.  that  she 
might  carry  as  much  as  possible  of  ihe 
know  ledge  thus  acquired  to  her  new  field 
of  iabor.  She  left  for  her  long  trip  on 
the  23th  inst,  with  a  most  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  of  the  principal  and 
teachers  for  the  interest  thev  so  geuer- 
ously  took  in  her  preparation  for  new 
work,  so  new  aud  untried  for  her.  Best 
wishes  follow  her  and  a  strong  faith  in 
her  ability  to  succeed. 

I  infer  that  the  new  superintendent,  is 
a  school  man,  which  is  a  superior  qualifi- 
cation  for  such  work.  With  a  larger 
faith  than  ever  in  the  ability  of  a  good 
school  man  to  specialize  his  powers  to 
meet '.he  requirements  of  such  a  situation. 
and  judging  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I  doubt  not  that  Florida  will 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  her 
choice  of  a  head  for  her  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


The  work  in  the  department  is  running 
as  smoothly  as  if  there  had  not  been  a 
long  vacation.  The  music  and  Physical 
Culture  classes  have  been  neatly  fitted 
into  the  literary  work,  so  that  theie  is 
no  friction,  nor  is  there  any  confusion  or 
loss  of  energy  Teachers  and  pupils  seem 
to  have  come  back  to  work  with  the 
most  refreshing  recollections  of  a  happy 
vacation,  and  are  all  bending  to  the  work 
with  renewed  zest  and  diligence 

The  course  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  physical  culture,  and 
there  is  something  to  follow  later  that 
will  give  a  new  and  increased  interest  to 
the  school  work  ;  and  there  appears  no 
reason  why  thissh  mid  not  be  by  far  the 
best  and  most  profitable  year  we  have 
spent  together. 


The  new  building,  beautiful,  com- 
modious,and  well  lighted  and  heated  with 
improved  appliances,  has  been  opeu  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
deaf  have  their  school  room  there,  while 
the  physical  culture  classes  of  this  de- 
partment have  a  large  room  in  the  base- 
ment for  their  exercises.  Our  comfor- 
table school  rooms,  with  their  good  ap- 
pointments and  easy  accessibility,  leave 
us  entirely  without  envy  of  our  deaf 
friends  in  their  fine  new  rooms. 

The  pupils  of  the  claassee  of  Mr.  John- 
son will  be  divided  this  year  into  four 
groups  .as  folio ws :  First  group,  Flora 
Bosley  aud  Mattie  Onapman ;  second 
group,  James  Hillbeiry  and  Clara  Jarvis; 
third  group,  Daisy  LeDane  and  George 
Marks;  and  fourth  group,  Lena  Pinkuss 
and  Samuel  Via  They  will  prepare  ex- 
ercise for  Tablet  once  in  four  weeks  and 
prepare  recitations  of  piose  or  verse  once 
in  four  weeks,  so  arranged  that  one  group 
will  write  and  one  will  recits  every  Friday 
thus  placing  two  weeks  between. 


Miss  Fetzer  Returns. 

Miss  Katherine  Fetzerj_j[or__sj\D8*fiT 
years  a  teacher  in  this  department,  retired 
at  the  close  of  the  term  in  18951  to  take  a 
course  at  the  University  and  some  special 
training.  She  now  returns  with  fine 
equipment  to  take  charge  of  the  physical 
culture  classes,  aud  has  already  entered 
on  her  work  with  every  prospect  of  a  < 
most  profitable  service  for  the  scho  >>. 


F-.om  the  World  of    Electricity. 


The  latest  discovery  reported  in  the 
realms  of  electricty  is  an  instrument  which 
will  "enable  the  blind  to  sec  and  the  deaf 
to  hear."  Mr.  Peter  Stiens,  a  Russian 
scientist,  is  the  inventor  He  says:  "I  do 
not  claim  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  restore 
sight  as  restoration  is  usually  understood. 
I  give  artiiical  sight,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  person  wac  born 
without  eyes,  w  hether  the  eyes  have  whol- 
ly or  partially  been  destroyed  since  birth, 
or  how  the  sight  has  gone.  My  experi- 
ments are  not  completed.  I  have  yet 
much  to  do,  but  the  results  are  ail  that  I 
have  anticipated  so  far.  Greater  things 
will  come.  But  the  sight  is  already 
given.  My  apparatus  will,  as  in  the 
camera,  focus  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object  to  the  brain,  and  sight  is  given, 
the  objects  being  clearly  seen,  not  in- 
verted, but  in  their  proper  form.  My  ap- 
paratus constitutes  a  substitute  for  the 
lens  "  A  representative  ot  the  London  j 
Daily  News  was  effectually  blind-folded 
so  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  .see  the 
matches  and  candles  lighted  before  him, 
and  communicated  with  the  apparatus. 
'•I  felt."  he  said,  "a  slight  sensation  of  an 
electrical  current  passing  through  my 
body.  Then  quickly  the  darkness  passed 
away,  ;•  dull  grey  took  its  place,  and  was 


succeeded  by  a  light,  clear  and  bright. 
1  saw  fingers  held  up  before  me,  and  a 
disc  that  looked  like  a  coin."  The  person 
wishing  to  talk  to  the  deaf  speaks  into 
the  apparatus,  the  vibrations  are  carried 
through  to  the  person  being  spoken  to, 
aud  theuce  by  nerves  to  the  resonating 
chamber.  Asked  what  would  happen  if 
the  auditory  nerve  were  at  fault,  Mr. 
Stiens  said  another  nerve  would  be  edu- 
cated, so  to  speak,  to  take  its  place, 
Moreover,  the  complete  apparatus  is  to  be 
of  so  portable  a  character  that  it  will  be 
quite  easy  to  carry  it  about  and  use  it  for 
the  oridinary  practical  purpose  of  life. — 
The  Problem. 


MONDAY,    OCTOBER    8.    1800 


iraged  at  not  succeeding  In  gaining 
any  relief  from  his  blindness,  though  nu- 
merous experiments  have  been  made  In  an 
effort  to  deserve  his  reward  of  &l,0UO.OUU  j 
for  a  cure,  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  has 
withdrawn  the  offer  of  reward.  His  paid 
substitute,  upon  whom  experiments  have 
been  made,  will  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Rouss 
says  he  Is  now  satisfied  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  that  he  shall  remain  j 
blind.  ' 

legitem  %xmstxmt 


FRIDAY,    OCTOBER^  12^1000 
THE  VALUE  OF  SIGHT 


[From  the  Providence  Journal] 
The    case    of    the    New    York    capitalist 
who    was    stricken    blind    some    years    ago 
and   offered    a   million    dollars    to    anybody 
who    should    restore   his    sight   is    pathetic, 
but  scarcely   more   so   than   that   of   many 
another  person  of  less   financial  resources, 
who  is  condemned  to  loss  of  vision  without 
means  to  finder  himself  as  comfortable  as 
Mr.  Rouss  is  able,  in  spite  of  his  affliction, 
to    be       Mr.    Rouss    came    to    New    York 
from    the    South    some    years    ago,    almost 
penniless.     He  determined   to  make  a  for- 
tune and   he  succeeded,    only   to  find   that 
in  so  doing  the  strain  upon  his  sight  had 
been   too   great   and   that  paralysis   of   the 
optic    nerve   had    set    In.      He   had    accom- 
plished the  great  end  and   aim  of  his  life, 
only  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  most   precious 
of   human   blessings.      In   what   degree    his 
incessant    labors    are    responsible    for    his 
loss  of  vision  is  not  wholly  clear  from  the 
published   accounts   in   the   New   York   pa- 
pers,   but   it    seems    certain    that    any    pre- 
disposition   there    may    have    been    toward 
visual    affection   was     aggravated     by     the 
mental    and    physical    strain    to    which    he 
subjected  himself. 

Now    he    has    given    up    the   idea    of    re- 
covering   his    sight    and    is    resigned,     ho 
says     to    the    thought    of    remaining    blind 
the  rest  of  his  days.     He  has  been  treated 
by  two  hundred  specialists  without  result, 
and   he   thinks   that   his   affliction   is    a   re- 
sult of   the  will   of   Divine   Providence.    Be 
that   as    it   may,    his    experience    furnishes 
a  text  for  other  busy  men.     Whatever  the 
ambition  spurring  on  any  person  he  should 
guard  his  sight  with  the  utmost   jealousy. 
Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  it.     Nothing 
can  atone  for  the  loss  of  vision.     To  sur- 
round one's   self  with   the  greatest  luxury 
Is    a   poor    substitute   for   this    commonest 
and  best  of  Nature's  gifts.     Students  who 
abuse  their  eyes  by  long  reading  at  night, 
persons  who  pore  over  fine  print  in  dimly- 
lighted    street    cars    and    railway    coaches; 
bookkeepers  who  strain  their  sight  on  intri- 
cate accounts,  and  all  others  who  have  to 
use    their    eyes     for    long    periods    under 
fatiguing    conditions    should    take    warning 
by  this  conspicuous   New  York  case.     Mr. 
Rouss   savs:    "What   would    I   not    give   to 
gaze   on   the  blue  skies,    inspect  the   faces 
of  those  I  love  and  see  the  beautiful  sights 
of    this    great    city!"      Yet    these    are    the 
privileges   of  the  humblest  and  poorest   of 
us.    We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  that 
we  do  not  ordinarily  include  in  the  list  of 
our   blessings.      After    allv,    it    is    the    com- 
monest pleasure  that  is  the  best.    Nothing 
in   the  way   of  riches   (so-called)    compares 
with  the  every-day  boons  of  fresh  air,  cold 
water,   sunshine,   the  coursing  of   good   red 
blood  in  healthy  veins— and  the  ability  to 
enjoy  them. 
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REMARKABLE     BLIND    MEN. 

One  Can  Go  to  His  PostofHce  IIox,  and  An- 
other Is  a   Jailer. 

"Two  very  remarkable  blind  men 
have  come  under  my  observation  late- 
ly," remarked  a  citizen  who  has  a  pen- 
chant for  the  oddities  of  life.  "One  is 
an  old  gentleman  who  walks  a  distance 
of  10  blocks  to  the  postoffice  nearly 
every  day  for  his  mail.  He  lost  his 
sight  more  than  20  years  ago,  and,  in- 
stead of  using  a  cane  as  most  blind 
men  do,  he  carries  a  small,  light  riding 
whip,  which  he  holds  slightly  inclined 
to  the  front,  with  the  tip  just  touch- 
ing the  pavement.  His  sense  of  touch 
has  become  so  delicate  that  the  whip 
is  almost  an  artificial  eye.  When  the 
point  encounters  anything  he  makes 
a  few  swift  passes  over  the  surface 
and  generally  determines  the  exact 
character  of  the  obstacle.  Few  passers  [ 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  old 
man's  infirmity. 

"When  he  reaches  the  postoffice  he 
turns  unhesitatingly,  mounts  the  mid- 
dle stairs,  walks  over  to  the  lock  boxes, 
and,  without  any  feeling  around, 
thrusts  a  key  into  the  right  aperature. 
That  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  mar- 
velous sense  of  location.  In  order  to 
fully  appreciate  it,  just  shut  your  eyes 
and  try  to  walk  across  the  room  and 
put  your  finger  upon  a  predetermined 
spot  on  the  wall.  The  odds  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one  you  will  miss  it  by  at 
least  six  feet. 

"The  other  notable  case  Is  that  of  an 
old  negro  jailer  at  Franklin,  La.  He 
is  totally  blind,  yet  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  lock-up  there  for  years  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  vocation  less  adapted  to  a 
blind  man  than  that  of  keeping  a  jail 
in  order,  but  the  old  fellow  knows  the 
estblishment  as  a  scholar  knows  his 
alphabet,  and  he  guards  it  so  closely 
that  escapes  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  best  evidence  of  his  efficiency' is 
the  fact  that  he  has  held  his  job  so 
long."— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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By  your  gentle  leave,  my  young  friends,  I  will  venture  to  make  you  a  proposal,  which,  for  reasons 
you  little  need  to  be  reminded  of,  will,  I  feel  quite  certa-in,  receive  from  you  a  kind  and  prompt  response. 
I  have  it  in  my  thoughts  to  publish  a  volume,  containing,  not  all,  but  what  seems  to  my  judgment,  the  best 
things  I  have  produced  in  the  way  of  poetic  composition,  a  design  which  the  few  friends  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  my  poems,  emphatically  approve,  as  do  they  the  plan  I  propose  for  its  accomplishment.  1 
have  made  many  attempts  to  secure  a  publisher,  but  none  have  1  found  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  and  to  do  this  myself  were,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  mention,  complete- 
ly out  of  the  question.  Quite  recently  a  plan  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  which,  I  believe,  has  but  to  be  made 
known  to  insure  its  leading  to  results  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  justify  a  trial. 

It  is  this  :  An  appeal  to  my  young  friends  to  enlist  their  interest  in  the  enterprise  and  induce  them  to 
further  it  in  the  way  of  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  book,  not,  however,  as  business  agents,  but  simply  as 
kind  helpers  in  what  may  appropriately  be  regarded  as  a  labor  of  love.  The  volume,  which  I  propose  calling 
"The  Double  Night  and  other  Poems,"  will  contain  about  three  hundred  pages,  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  and  is  to  be  sold  for  two  dollars  a  copy.  Should  the  results  of  your  generous  efforts  much  exceed  what 
1  now  will  scarcely  permit  myself  to  hope,  the  book  shall  be  proportionately  beautified  with  appropriate 
embellishments.  With  regard  to  the  variety  and  character  of  the  collection,  simple  candor  enjoins  me  to 
intimate  that  there  is  little  to  be  found  there  likely  to  please  and  interest  a  young  person  of  a  lively  fancy  and 
sentimental  turn  ;  unless,  indeed,  I  may  accept  a  romance  in  hexameter  verse,  though  this  piece  will  occupy 
more  than  half  the  volume. 

When  your  lists  are  fairly  filled,  and  that,  too,  with  perfect  ease  and  convenience  to  yourselves, 
remember, — please  forward  to  my  address,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  now  and  the  first  of 
October.  The  money  itself,  however,  will  not  be  required  until  the  book  is  ready  for  delivery,  when,  upon 
payment  of  the  same,  you  shall  receive  your  respective  number  of  copies,  to  be  delivered  by  you  to  your 
respective  subscribers,  your  lists  for  this  purpose  being  returned.  To  avoid  confusion  and  insure  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty,  as  to  calculated  results,  your  addresses  should  be  written  in  full  immediately  under  your  lists, 
followed  by  the  words, — "  All  good  excepting  " — then  the  number  of  cases  you  may  deem  rather  doubtful. 

Meanwhile,  thanking  you  beforehand  for  your  generous  efforts  in  my  behalf,  1  remain, 

Most  truly  yours, 

MORRISON  HEADY, 

Polytechnic  Library. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  August  i,  1900. 

P.  S.— You  need  not  return  the  circular,  as  you  may  wish  to  use  it  more  than  once.  Also,  on  second  thought,  1  will  add 
that  the  juvenile  class  of  my  helpers  may  add  to  their  list  subscribers  for  the  book  of  poems,  as  well  as  for  the  two  story-books, 
thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  awarded. 


Your  attention,  if  you  please,  my  little  friends,  while  I  lay  before  you  a  proposal,  which,  I  feel  sure, 
needs  but  your  acceptance  to  lead  to  such  results  as  will  please  you  much  and  your  old  friend  immensely. 
To  state  the  case  : 

Be  it  known  then  that  1  have  written  a  few  stories  for  the  amusement  of  bright  young  people  of  the 
older  sort  and  for  bright  old  people  of  the  younger  sort,  such  as  you  and  your  elder  kin  must  be,  unless  I  am 
mightily  mistaken.  Two  of  these  stories — "Burl,"  a  tale  of  early  Kentucky  times,  and  "The  Red 
Moccasins,"  a  sort  of  Indian  fairy  tale — I  am  minded  to  bring  out  in  book  form;  but  to  do  this  requires  a 
much  larger  sum  of  money  than  your  old  friend  could  raise  out  of  his  own  means,  even  were  he  to  sell  his 
birthright  for  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  After  casting  about  me  for  a  long  time  in  quest  of  a  way 
to  the  end  desired,  1  have  at  last  bethought  me,  only  a  few  minutes  since,  that  1  could  not  hit  upon  a  better 
and  more  suitable  plan  than  to  give  my  little  friends  a  fair  chance  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  in  the  matter. 
Of  your  ability  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  well,  too,  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt,  while  of  your  willingness  to  under- 
take it,  I  feel  positively  certain.  Indeed,  1  believe  you  will  jump  at  the  proposal  without  stopping  to  consider 
the  ability  at  all,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  very  way  to  begin  a  good  work  when  we  are  in  dead  earnest 
and  feel  that  something,  hit  or  rniss,  ought  to  be  done,  and  that,  too,  in  the  shortest  possible  order.  This 
point  then  settled,  here's  my  plan  : 

You  take  this  paper  and  show  it  to  your  friends,  old  as  well  as  young,  requesting  them  in  an  easy, 
unbusinesslike  way  to  subscribe  for  as  many  copies  of  each  book  as  they  may  think  they  shall  be  able  to 
dispose  of  as  they  please.  The  books  will  be  of  the  ordinary  size,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  costing,  each, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  When  you  have  squeezed  your  lemons  moderately  dry,  in  other  words, 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  your  lists  as  long  as  you  can,  without  making  work  of  a  pleasant 
task,  then  you  must  write  your  own  names  at  the  bottom,  with  your  whereabouts  clearly  given.  Nor  this 
only,  for  I  would  wish  you  to  have  your  parents  or  your  teachers  to  add  their  signatures  likewise  to  your 
own,  with  the  words,  "  All  good,  excepting  one,  or  two,  or  three,"  according  to  the  number  of  cases  they 
may  deem  a  little  doubtful.  The  lists  may  be  sent  in  at  any  time  between  now  and  the  ist  of  October,  though 
the  money  itself  shall  not  be  called  for  until  the  books  are  ready  for  delivery,  when,  upon  payment  of  the 
same,  each  of  you  shall  receive  your  Respective  number  of  copies,  to  be  delivered  by  you  to  your  respective 
subscribers,  your  list  for  the  purpose  :>eing  returned. 

Should  the  fruits  of  your  effort;  much  exceed  what  at  present  I  feel  it  reasonable  to  hope,  the  books, 
to  render  them  still  more  attractive  to  you,  shall  be  handsomely  adorned  and  illustrated.  In  return  for  your 
kind  help,  though  almost  too  slight  to  be  mentioned,  the  first  five  paid  subscriptions  in  your  lists  shall 
entitle  you  to  one  of  my  story-books;  the  second  five  to  the  other,  and  the  third  five  to  a  copy  of  my 
book  of  poems:  while,  above  this,  the  two  lists  yielding  the  highest  number  of  paid  subscriptions  shall  entitle 
the  two  helpers,  the  one  a  girl,  the  otaer  a  boy,  to  a  prize,  equal  in  value  to  one-third  of  the  amounts  repre- 
sented by  the  lists,  respectively,  the  two  winners  having  the  right  to  name  in  what  shape  the  prizes  shall  be 


given. 


Meanwhile,  taking  gratitude  by  the  forelock — that  is  to  say,  thanking  you  beforehand  for  your  kind- 
ness, I  remain,  affectionately,  your  old  friend, 

MORRISON  HEADY, 

Polytechnic  Library, 
August  i,  1900.  Louisville,  Ky. 

P.  S.— You  need  not  return  the  circular,  as  you  may  wish  to  use  it  more  than  once.  Also,  on  second  thought,  I  will  add 
that  the  juvenile  class  of  my  helpers  may  add  to  their  list  subscribers  for  the  book  of  poems,  as  well  as  for  the  two  story-books, 
thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  awarded. 


THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


OCTOBER  11,  1900. 


HORROR-STRICKEN,    I    WATCHED    HIM    GATHER    HIMSELF 


IT  was  a  good  day  for  deer-hunting.  Two  or 
three  inches  of  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  air 
seemed  soft  and  heavy,  as  it  does  before  a 
storm.  We  determined  to  utilize  the  favorable 
weather  for  the  killing  of  our  winter  meat. 
I  Therefore,  at  about  sunrise,  my  partner,  Curtis, 
our  Indian  helper,  Pete  Debaw,  and  myself  set 
out  from  our  shack  to  make  a  circuit  of  the 
nearer  hills. 

In  1875,  this  rough  Black  Hills  country 
abounded  in  big  game — elk,  deer,  sheep,  grizzlies, 
black  bears  and  mountain-lions.  On  that  Novem- 
ber day,  at  one  o'clock  or  a  little  later,  I  had 
killed  and  hung  up  four  blacktails  and  one 
cottontail  buck.     Then,   in  close  pursuit  of  a 

wounded  doe  among  a  rough  tumble  of  rock- 
ledges,  a  serious  accident  befell  me.  Hot  upon 
the  trail,  I  was  pushing  through  an  undergrowth 
of  cedar,  when  I  burst  from  cover  upon  a 
precipitous  slope  and  fell  headlong.  I  dropped 
my  gun  upon  the  snow,  and  grasped  in  vain  at 
bush  and  boulder  to  stay  my  downward  flight.  I 
pitched  down  an  incline,  rolled  over  and  over, 
and  dropped  off  the  rim  of  a  ledge  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height. 

For  some  time  I  lay  paralyzed,  physically,  by 
the  shock  of  my  fall.  My  face  lay  on  the  edge 
of  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock  and  one  of  my  aims 
overhung  it.  I  had  no  power  to  retire  from  this 
perilous  position,  yet  with  a  curious  sense  of 
helpless  indifference  I  looked  down  into  a  black 
and  dismal  gully  which  I  knew  well  was  the 
"hidden  caiion,"  as  we  had  named  it,  of  Spring 
Creek. 

It  was  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  a 
huge  split  between  two  masses  of  rock.  It  must 
have  been  nearly  one  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  small  stream  leaped  and  tumbled  through 
the  boulder-filled  channel. 

So  narrow  was  the  cleft  where  I  lay  that  an 
active  man  could  have  leaped  it  at  a  running 
jump.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  mass  of  rocks 
rounding  off  to  the  left,  and  below  this  a  rough, 
narrow  slope  along  the  rim  of  the  notch. 

"A  poor  place  to  look  for  deer,"  was  my 
thought,  and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  my 
hunting  companions  finding  me  soon,  unless  I 
amid  send  my  shouts  to  their  ears.  But  as  yet 
I  had  no  voice  for  shouting. 

At  the  end  of  hall'  an  hour  the  paralysis  of  mj 
nerves  had  partial!}  abated,  and  I  succeeded 
in  rolling  myself  over  and  gaining  a  reclining 


posture  against  the  ledge.  In  so  doing,  I  discov- 
ered that  my  right  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and 
that  probably  two  of  my  ribs  were  cracked.  I 
found  that  I  was  upon  a  shelf  of  rock  some  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
in  width. 

Still  nothing  seemed  to  matter  greatly,  and 
when  presently  a  gust  of  wind  whirled  by  and 
great  feathery  flakes  began  dropping  spirally  into 
the  notch,  I  felt  a  lethargic  sense  of  indifference. 
From  this  hazy  condition  I  was  roused  by 
seeing  a  great  reddish-yellow  beast  come  out  of  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks  just  across  the  narrow  canon. 
It  was  a  "mountain-lion,;  of  great  size,  and  it 
paused  upon  the  slope  with  uplifted  head  and 
pricked  ears,  apparently  listening  and  looking 
away  toward  the  higher  ground. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  fallen,  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  fear.  If  the  big  cat  were  hungry, 
how  easily  it  might  leap  the  gully  and  devour  me 
where  I  lay !  Most  fervently  I  hoped  the  creature 
might  trot  away  beyond  the  rocks. 

But  the  lion  turned  its  head  and  seemed  to  be 
looking  directly  at  me.  It  walked  deliberately- 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  and  for  an  instant 
I  thought  my  time  had  come. 

Still  the  animal  showed  no  sign  of  having  seen 
me.    On  the  contrary,  it  turned  immediately  to 
one  side,  and  began  trotting  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  its  lair.    It  travelled  over  a  beat  of  some 
forty     yards    or    more, 
wheeling  with  precision 
at  the  same  point  in  each 
turn,  and  going  over  its 
path  each  time  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  movement 
—a  shuffling,  gliding  trot. 
It    thus    passed     and 
repassed   within   ten   or 
twelve    yards    of  where 
I   lay.    And  now,  with 
awakened     faculties,     I 
discovered   that  this  big 
male  lion  was  blind.    In- 
stead of  the  yellow-green 
balls  with  cruel  slits  there 
were    two    prominent 
grayish- white    disks 
under  its  half-closed  lids. 


It  was  a  blind  cougai 
out  for  exercise.    Surely 
with  the  notch  betweer 
us,  there  could  be  littli 
danger  from  this  unfor- 
tunate beast !  Fascinated 
curious,   and    forgetting 
my  helpless  condition,  I 
watched  the  lithe,  powerful,  enormous  cat  promo 
nading  his  beat— a  path  which  he  had  doubtles 
trodden  many  thousands  of  times.    Just  so  manj 
steps  in  one  direction,  just  so  many  back  over  tlw 
same  line.    At  one  point  he  avoided  a  projects 
boulder ;  at  another  passed  round  a  broken  cedai 
sapling.    He  swung  himself  back  and  forth  witr" 
the  regularity  of  a  pendulum  stroke. 

Here,  despite  his  infirmity,  was  no  caged,  ham 
pered  and  rod-beaten  creature  of  the  menagerie 
By  some  means,  the  blind  lion  had  been  wel 
'kept.  His  red-yellow  coat  was  sleek  and  hand 
some,  and  his  great  muscles  moved  and  glidet 
over  each  other  like  well-oiled  parts  of  perfec 
machinery.  He  dropped  his  lower  jaw  now  anc 
then,  and  once  gave  a  mighty  yawn,  displaying 
rows  of  fangs  which  might  have  rent  the  skin  o 
an  alligator.  Once  only  he  halted  upon  his  bea 
to  sharpen  his  claws  upon  a  sandrock,  and  hi 
great  talons  rasped  and  grated  upon  the  stone  u 
a  horribly  suggestive  fashion.  I  rejoiced,  indeed 
that  he  was  blind.  And  so  I  lay  watching 
while  the  big  panther  glided  back  and  forth  an< 
the  whirling  snowflakes  slipped  off  his  gloss; 
coat  and  padded  the  path  for  his  feet. 

And  now  again  the  wind  whirled  by  in  eddym 
gusts,  flinging  snowflakes  and  dry  leaves  acros 
the  notch  ;  and  out  of  a  cross  cm-rent  nearly  h 
front  of  his  lair,  the  lion  caught  my  scent ! 

Instantly  the  gliding,  graceful  figure  wa 
transformed,  and  a  fierce,  snarling  beast  Mara 
upon  its  hind  feet,  sniffing  in  eager  anxiety  t 
find  the  prey.  The  lion  whirled  about  severe 
times,  then  made  a  leap  to  the  right,  then  direct! 
toward  me.  Then  he  lost  the  scent  and  crouch©  I 
his  red  muzzle  quivering,  his  ears  twitclinu 
curiously,  while  his  tail  whipped  to  and  fix). 

Now  he  rose  again  and  moved,  sniffing  can 
tiously  along  the  rim  of  the  gully.  He  seemed  b 
reason  that  the  scented  creature  must  have  shut.- 
its  position.  Again  his  nose  took  wind  of  me 
and  crouching,  he  sniffed  down  at  the  gaping  cu 
as  if  to  make  sure  of  the  direction.  Then,  as  bu 
ears  were  laid  flat,  and  his  yellow  talons  wen 
|  unsheathed  to  take  firm  grip  upon  the  rock, 
gave  myself  up  for  lost. 

With  his  snarls  menacing  me  and  giowrai 
louder  and  louder,  I  knew  the  creatine  ^u 
certain  of  his  ground.  He  had  not  been  bun. 
always,  and  he  had  leaped  many  times  upon  U« 
shelf  where  I  lay.  Horror-stricken,  I  m**» 
him  gather  himself,  and  then  vault  in  a  SweeDJW 


curve  above  the  chasm  and    ailgni    upon    the 
rocks  within  four  or  live  steps  of  where  J  lay. 

I  expected  instant  death.  My  nerves  were 
suddenly  racked  with  cutting  pains,  which  ran 
through  my  chest  until  I  gasped  lor  breath. 
And  yet  the  snarling,  Stuffing  lion  did  not  spriug 
upon  me.  lie  had  jumped  to  windward  of  me, 
and  the  air  currents  no  longer  carried  the  scent. 
lie  reared  again  upon  his  hind  feet,  snuffing 
anxiously.  Then  to  my  joy  his  bristles  lowered, 
his  savage  aspect  changed  to  one  of  distrust,  and 
he  turned  and  leaped  back  across  the  cut. 

lie  stood  upon  the  brink  for  a  moment  in  a 
listening  attitude  of  suspicion,  and  then,  trotting 
away,  disappeared  within  his  lair. 

It  was  now  snowing  very  fast,  and  in  the  next 
few  minutes,  relieved  of  intense  reacting  pains,  I 
did  some  hard  thinking.  I  dared  not  shout  to 
attract  the  attention  of  my  fellow-hunters,  and  I 
was  in  momentary  fear  of  a  reappearance  of  the 
piuna,  or,  worse  yet,  of  its  mate. 

The  weather  was  warm,  hardly  at  the  freezing 
point,  and  I  was  warmly  clothed.  I  might,  I 
concluded,  survive  twenty-four  hours  and  longer 
if  let  alone  by  the  lions,  and  long  before  that 
time  Curtis  and  Pete  would  be  scouring  the  hills 
for  me.  .Camp  was  not  more  than  two  miles 
distant.  1  decided  to  lie  quiet  in  the  snow  until 
1  should  hear  some  sound  of  searching. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  wisdom  of  this  course 
was  made  apparent.  Then  I  saw,  coining  down 
out  of  the  stonn  upon  the  far  slope,  two  more 
red-yellow  beasts,  which  soon  proved  to  be  the 
blind  lion's  mate  and  her  well-grown  cub. 

I  shrank  in  fear  under  my  covering  of  snow. 
Some  taint  of  my  presence  there  was  yet  in  the 
notch,  for  both  the  lions  paused,  at  twenty  steps 
or  so,  and  snarled  angrily,  with  bristling  backs 
and  nervous  twitchings  of  their  tails. 

For  a  moment  the  two  seemed  to  be  glaring 
straight  at  me,  aud  I  closed  my  eyes  in  fearful 
suspense.  I  waited,  hardly  breathing  for  some 
seconds ;  then,  hearing  no  more  of  the  cougars,  I 
looked  again,  to  find  that  they  had  passed  on  and 
gone  into  their  lair.  It  was  but  a  moment,  how- 
ever, before  they  reappeared,  and  this  time  the 
blind  male  was  with  them.  The  three  passed 
together  up  the  slope,  in  lithe,  long  jumps,  and 
went  over  the  ridge  beyond.  There  had  been  a 
kill  somewhere,  and  the  blind  lion's  mate  and  cub 
had  come  dutifully  to  conduct  him  to  the  feast. 

Under  safer  circumstances,  I  should  have  felt 
the  keenest  interest  iu  this  evidence  of  family 
devotion  among  tierce  beasts,  and,  with  perfect 
opportunity,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  kill  either 
the  dam  or  her  cub.  As  it  was,  I  was  to  witness 
something  very  like  a  tragedy. 

The  lions  had  been  gone  a  half-hour,  perhaps, 
when  I  heard  the  booming  crack,  crack,  of  a  rifle 
just  over  the  rock  ridge  in  front  of  me.  I  an- 
swered the  shots  with  a  hallo  as  lusty  as  I  could 
give,  and  hitched  myself  to  a  more  conspicuous 
posture  against  the  ledge.  I  shouted  again  and 
again,  a  rather  feeble  wail,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Then,  as  if  by  magic,  I  was  confronted  by  the 
three  lions,  which  had  slid  down  an  inward  curve 
of  the  rock  ledge  upon  my  left.  They  came  on 
in  great  bounds  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
of  my  perch.  There,  catching  sight  of  me,  the 
two  foremost  came  to  a  halt,  and  united  their 
voices  in  menace.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  some- 
thing exciting  and  unusual  had  happened  to  the 
puma  family.  The  blind  one,  apparently  cowed 
by  his  helplessness,  slunk  to  his  cavern,  muttering 
hoarsely  as  he  ran.  Despite  their  savage  demon- 
strations, the  dam  and  her  cub  did  not  attack. 

Some  new  fear  seemed  to  possess  them.  They 
whirled  about  repeatedly,  to  guard  against  sur- 
prises. They  flung  themselves  upon  the  snow, 
and  lashed  their  tails  excitedly. 

I  understood  that  some  one— Curtis  or  Pete, 
doubtless— had  been  shooting  at  them.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  they  had  heard  the  thunder  of  a 
gun  and  the  hissing  whine  of  bullets. 

Then  a  rifle  cracked  again,  this  tune  close  at 
hand,  and  I  saw  the  cougar  dam  flatten  out 
upon  the  snow  with  a  bullet  through  her  brain. 
The  cub  bounced  about  wildly,  spitting  and 
hissing,  until  two  or  three  more  shots  were  fired, 
when  it,  too,  dropped  in  its  tracks,  dead.  Looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  I  saw  our  Indian, 
Pete,  searching  for  a  way  to  descend  the  ledge. 


While  Pete  was  hunting  for  a  path,  the  blind 
lion  ran  out  of  his  lair,  which  he  must  have 
considered  unsafe  against  the  new  foe.  The 
beast  showed  intense  excitement.  He  stopped 
over  the  bodies  of  his  dead  mate  and  cub  and 
sniffed  at  them  in  apparent  great  anxiety.  Then 
his  tail  drooped  and  his  hair  shrank  upon  his 
skin.  A  great  fear  had  seized  him.  Suddenly 
he  uttered  a  strange,  whining  lament,  sprang 
toward  the  canon  cleft  and  leaped  into  its  abyss. 
Was  it  a  case  of  suicide  ?  It  has  always 
seemed  so  to  me,  and  yet,  in  his  sudden  sense  of 
loss,  in  his  great  fear  and  excitement,  the  creature 
may  have  had  no  other  aim  than  mad  flight,  and 
may  have  gone  to  his  death  quite  by  accident. 

I  was  as  much  overjoyed  as  Pete  was  astonished 
at  our  meeting.  Before  noon  the  Indian  had 
hung  up  a  deer  on  the  ridge,  and  when  he 
returned  to  get  the  meat  he  found  three  lions  had 
torn  down  the  carcass.  He  fired  and  missed, 
and  as  the  lions  ran  he  had  followed,  shooting  at 
them  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight. 

By  making  a  strenuous  effort  I  found  that  I 
could  stand  on  my  feet,  but  I  was  not  released 
from  my  shelf  until  the  Indian  procured  an  axe 
and  bridged  the  gulch  with  poles. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCT.    17,   1900. 

THE   "BLIND   AUTHOR"   IS    DEAD. 


Rowland    E.    Robinson,    Who    Pictured 
Vermont  Scenes,  Passes  Away. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
BURLINGTON,  Vt.,  Oct.  16,  1900.  Row- 
land  E.    Robinson,   known   as   the  blind 
author.   Is  dead.     The  end  came  at   his 
home  in  Ferrisburg  after  several  years' 

illness  with  cancer.  He  was  born  in  the 
house  in  which  he  died. 

All  his  books  were  dictated  by  him  to 
one  of  his  daughters.  His  works  have 
had  a  wide  tale  in  this  sec. ion.  His 
stories  portrayed  the  everyday  life  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  vicinity.  He  also 
contributed  many  articles  to  Forest  and 
Stream,  and  wrote  for  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

He  was  an  artist  of  ability,  and  often 
during  political  campaigns  drew  on  rhe 
covers  of  the  tubs  of  butter  which  he 
brought  to  market  striking  pictures  of 
current  political  events  and  phases. 

He  was  67  years  of  age,  and  was  great- 
ly beloved  in  the  little  community  in 
which  he  lived  and  died.  He  held  the 
office  of  town  clerk  for  many  years.  He 
Is  survived  by  a  widow,  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 


60IE  STORE  U 


A  AS   LOUIS    JACQUtTH   AS   A 
KESULTOF  MISFORTUNE. 


\u  Electrical  Spark  Penetrates 

His  Eyes  and  in  Two  Hours 

He  Loses  His  Sight. 


The  sad  intelligence  was  received  in 
his  city  to-day  of  a  terrible  misfortune 
laving  happened  to  Louis  Jacquith,  at 
vliddleport,  O.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
dectrical  business  in  this  city,  prior  to 
,'oing  to  the  above  place  about  a  year 
igo. 

After  locating  there  he  was  married 
:o  a  young  woman  and  the  two  soon 
iccumulated  them  a  beautifully  fur- 
lished  home.  The  young  man  opened 
jp  a  store  and  was  doing  a  thriving 
justness. 

Several  days  ago  he  accompanied  his 
»vife  to  Circleville  to  visit  relatives,  and 
He  himself  returned  home.  In  the 
jvening  of  the  day  upon  which  he  re- 
turned, he  took  a  contract  to  open  a 
safe  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 


While  so  engagea,  electrical  sparks 
ill  around  him.  Finally  one  great- 
er in  force,  struck  the  young  man  full 
n  the  eyes.  The  dash  blinded  him  for 
i  few  minutes,  but  he  gave  it  no  ser- 
ous  thought  and   started   home. 

ig  in  the  house  for  more 
than  two  hours,  he  suddenly  noticed 
that  everything  about  him  was  getting 
iim.  By  degrees  it  grew  from  dim  to 
l.ukness  but  not  until  then  did  he  re- 
size that  the  spark  that  had  pehetrat- 
is  eyes  caused  stone   blindness   to 

folio 

He  has  a  host  of  friends  in  this  city 
ially    young    fellows,    who    served 
with   him   in   the   Fourth  regiment   dur- 
ing the  late   war,   who  will   learn   with 
regret,   of  his   terrible   misfortune. 


oingfrom  {    ^  $ 


MADE  BLtND  FROM  SHOCK. 
Batavia  N.  Y.,  October  9— While  Nicholas 
Pactro  employed  at  the  Johnston  Harvester 
Company's  works,  was- working  on  an  emery 
She el yesterday  it  broke  and  a  ten  pound 
niece  struck  him  just  at  the  left  of  the  heart, 
severely  injuring  him.  The  shock  made  him 
totally -blind  and  it  is  thought  he  will  not 
recover. 
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Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Selectman  Hart  Talcott  is  making 
the  canvass  for  the  town,  required  un- 
der the  General  Statutes,  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
residents  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Hart- 
ford. The  law  requires  the  number  of 
such  residents,  the  age,  color,  sex  and 
pecuniary  condition  being  given.  The 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Governor 
by  November  1.  Up  to  the  present 
time  he  has  found  36  deaf  and  dumb 
and  twenty-eight  blind.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  the  inmates  of  the 
different  institutions  in  the  city  where 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
cared  for  and  trained.  Mr.  Talcott  is 
snaking    a    thorough    canvass. 

p -st.Oincfcr? 


.......... 


TO  WED  BiiED. 
MAN'S  DAUGHTER 


Thomas  Bradford,  34,  a  blind  ne- 
gro minister,  710  East   Street,   ob- 
tained a  license  Wednesday  to  rnar- 
Iry    Carrie   Evans,    18,   of     413    New, 
j  Street,  whose  father,  John  Evans,  | 
lis  blind.  — ' 


St 
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Blind  and  Deaf  and  Yet  Speaks  French,  Reads  Greek  and  Recites  in  Classes- 


-Her  Classmares  Love  Her,  and  Are  Learning  the  Sign  Language  to  Belter  Talk  With  Her. 


The    movst    remarkable    and,    taken    al- 
together, 'the  most  h 
the  world  has  y, 

ing  a  groan  dml— is  happy-faced  H 
Keller,  who  this  year  has  become-  a  stu- 
dent at  RiadoMffe  College.  To  reach  tMS 
proud  position  has  been  for  years  the 
dearest  .ambition  of  the  d>mf  and  blind 
girl,  and  now  that  the  ambition  lias  ful- 
filled itself  her  delight  knows  mo  bounds. 
Two  weeks  ago  she  actually  began  at- 
,ng  lectures  and  reeling  in  classes 
With  other  girls— girls  whose  faces  she. 
eamnat  see  and  whose  voices  she  cannot 
heir  Never  In  the  history  of  any  college 
has  so  strangely  girted  and  strangely  un- 
fortunate a  student  been  enrolled  on  Its 
books. 

Helen  Keller  and  her  devoted  com- 
panion, '.Miss  Sullivan,  have  been  stay- 
ing for  the  summer  in  the  quiet  little 
town  of  "Wrentha.m,  and  they  are  still 
there.  In  spite  of  the  ratal  and  uncom- 
fortabdeniess  of  the  past  week  they  have 
promptly  made  ithe  journey  from  that 
town  to  the  college  every  day  and  have 
been  present  at  all  the  recitations  for 
which  Helen  is  registered.  Nine  o'clock 
every  morning  has  seen  them  seated  In 
the  lecture  room  of  Professor  Coolidge 
for  the  history  lesson,  which  is  one  of 
Helen's   favorite    studies. 

Helen  has  always  been  deeply  interest- 
ed in  history,  especially  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  her  study  of  the 
classics  has  caused  her  to  be  exception- 
ally well  read  in  ancient  history.  It  may 
seem  impossible  tlhalt  a  girl  who  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  is  able  to  take  part 
In  class  work.  Yet,  miraculous  as  it 
seems,  Helen  Keller  is  able  to  understand 
every  word  of  the  lecture.  She  keeps 
constant  hold  of  Miss  Sullivan's  hand 
and,  by  the  motion  language,  Miss  Sul- 
livan toterprets  to  her  both  the  lecture 
and  any  questions  .the  lecturer  may  ask. 

When  Helen  is  called  on  to  recite,  Miss 
Sullivan  repeats  the  question  to  her  and 
then  Helen  answers  orally,  speaking  with 
clear  enunciation  and  always  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  history  course  she  is  tak- 
ing is  given  by  (Professor  Archibald  Gary 
Coolidge,  son  of  the  laite  minister  to 
France.  Professor  Coolidge  Is  very  pop- 
ular with  the  students,  and  Ms  course  is 
one  of  the  pleasanitest  given  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  warmly  interested  in  the 
progress  of  so  enthusiastic  a  student  as 
Helen  Keller.  ^       w  = 

From   10   to   11   Helen   has   French   with 
Mr.    C.    H.    C.    Wright.      This    course    i3 
what    is    known    as    French    Qa,    and    is 
parallel  with  the  same  course  in  the  Har- 
vard curriculum.    It  deals  with  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  of  La  Fontaine,  Corneille, 
Bosme,    Moliere,    Victor      Hugo,      George 
Sand,    Alfred    de    Musset    and    other    ro- 
manticists.    It   is   a  full   course   and  has 
three   hours   a   week   of   recitation    work. 
Helen    was   enabled    to    take   this   course, 
which,  of  course,  requires  a  good  reading 
knowledge   of    the    French    language,    be- 
cause she  passed  the  examination  in  "ad- 
vanced  French"    before   entering   college. 
Moreover,    not    only   has   she   a  reading 
knowledge  of  French.     She  .  has,  as  well, 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  spoken  language. 
This  she  was  able  to  learn  in  the  same 
way    she    learned    to    speak    English,    by 
holding   her    sensitive   finger   tips    to   the 
•  throat  and  lips   of  her  instructor. 

Another  course  anticipated  by  Helen  in 
her  examinations  was  freshman  English. 
jlHer  grasp  of  English  and  her  aptness  in 
r+the  matter  of  literary  allusions  is  noth- 
U"»  short  of  wonderful.  Her  work  In 
translation  is  invariably  brilliant,  and  al- 
ways presents  a  clear  and  forceful  pic- 
ture of  whatever  scene  is  being  de- 
scribed. While  she  was  a  student  in  a 
private  school  in  Cambridge  she  would 
interrupt  when  an  unpleasant  translation 
was  offered,  and  when  vulgar  or  revolt- 
ing things  were  touched  upon  her  fine 
nature  would  almost  invariably  cry  out 
against  it.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
text  referred  to  the  d  >\  il,  she  objected 
strenuously,  saying  that  it  was  bad 
enough  to  have  such  a  creature  in  ex- 
I  istence  without  referring  to  him  in  lit- 
.  erature. 

During  her  English  preparation  Helen 
enjoyed  extremely  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spere  and  the  essays  of  Burke.  Her  de- 
licious sense  of  humor  was  shown,  when, 
in  reading  that  Burke  said  "Parliament 
has  disarmed  Wales  by  statute  and  now 
proposes  to  disarm  America  by  an  in- 
struction. '"  she  quietly  remarked:  "Rather 
polite,    was   it   not?" 

Her  instructor,  for  the  greater  part  I 
of  her  college  preparatory  work,  was  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilmari,  for  several  years  sec- 


and    showed    her    the    trick    b 
New  Engenders  nullified  an  act   of  Par- 
liament.    Helen     exclaimed:      "That     was 

inethwa5^Jn  ?h,ch  the  case  Was  «* 

In    the     Merchant    of    Venice'      It    v 
legal  quibble  that  Bellario  taught  Portia  " 
From   these  and   other  incidents  Mr    Oil- 
man was  early  led  to  conch,,!,,  that  Helen 
55*  th       ?    stron^y    Osteal    typo    of 

™,  h        ?Sh   W°men   are   orally  sup- 
posed to  have  only    "woman's   logic  •■ 

Years  ago  Helen's  aptness  for  quota- 
tions was  discovered.  She  has  a  re- 
markable memory  and  seems  never  to 
forget  anything  she  has  ever  read  or 
been    told'.      On    one    occasion,    when    she 

she  filled  with  astonishment  all  who  saw 
her    by    the    quickness    with    which    she 
would   fit   to  an   object  some  of   the  little 
poetry    she    then    knew.     Two    heads    of 
Ne™'    one    representing    him    as    a    child 
and  the  other   as   an   Emperor,    were   ex- 
amined by  her  on  this  occasion  and   she 
expressed    great    wonder    that     "such'  a 
sweet   and   innocent  child"   could   develop 
into   the   wicked    man    she   knew   Nero   to 
have   been.     From   the   lips   of  the  man's 
face    she    quickly      read      the      dominant 
characteristic    of  pride.     Venus    was   joy- 
fully   recognized,    and    a    head    of    Zeus 
suggested   at   once  a   vivacious   recitation 
of  these  Homeric  lines   relating  to  Athe- 
.  na:     "She   sprang   of   a   sudden    from   out 
the  immortal   head,    whirling  her  pointed 
lance;   huge   Olympus    was   shaken    to   its 
base   under   the   weight   of   the   gray-eyed 
goddess.      and      all      around      the      earth 
groaned  terribly."     She  was  only  11  years 
old  when   this  visit  took  place,  and  that 
was  only  four  years  after  she  had  begun 
to  be  taught. 

The    German    course    which    Helen    has 
elected    is    conducted    mainly    in    English 
but    a    good    deal    of    difficult    Schiller    is 
read  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  sev- 
eral German  themes  are  required    Helen's 
themes   will   all  be  written   on   the   type- 
writer.    In   the   manipulation   of   this   she 
is   an   expert,    and   it    will    prove    of    the 
greatest   value   to   her  during  her   college 
course.     She  seldom  strikes  a  wrong  kev 
and  her  touch  is  both  rapid  and  delicate' 
Her  machine   is   fitted   with  a   manual   of 
Greek    letters,    and    she    has    been   in   the 
habit    of   writing   her    Greek   composition 
exercises  in   the  Greek  characters. 

Helen  hopsa  is  Ukt£S  acme  work  in  the 
gymnasium  and  to  be  one  of  the  girls  to 
enjoy  the  new  swimming  tank.  Physical 
training  for  the  freshman  class  has  not 
yet  begun,  however,  so  that,  so  far,  she 
has  not  had  the  opportunity.  She  is  al- 
ready a  strong  and  athletic  girl  and  de- 
I  lights  in  physical  exercise.  She  and  Miss 
Sullivan  are  frequently  seen  on  the  Cam- 
bridge roads— for  Cambridge  is  now  their 
winter  home— ready  for  a  five-mile  tramp. 
Helen  is  already  a  good  swimmer  and 
rides  a  tandem  wheel.  She  delights  in 
climbing  hills  and  overcoming  obstacles, 
just  as  any  other  healthy,  happy  girl 
does. 

Helen    Keller   passed   the    entrance    ex- 
aminations in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  credit   to   any   girl  who  had  perfect 
use  of  all  her  senses.     She  passed  in  ad- 
vanced   Latin    with    credit,    and    in    ad- 
vanced  Greek,    which  her   tutor   regarded 
as   her   star   subject,    with   the   "B"    that 
means    an   honor.     Moreover,    as   already 
stated,  she  had  two  courses  to  her  credit, 
freshman   English  and  advanced   French. 
When   Mr.    Gilman   was   asked    by   Miss 
Sullivan    to    undertake    Helen's    prepara- 
tion  for   college,    he   felt  a  natural    hesi- 
tancy  in  attempting  what   seemed   to  be 
an    almost    hopeless    task,    but    after    be- 
coming   familiar    with   what   she    had    al- 
ready   accomplished,    he    saw     his     way 
clear  to  all  the  examinations    except  that 
in   experimental   physics. 

This  obstacle  was  surmounted'  by  the 
substitution  of  its  alternatives,  text-book 
physics  and  astronomy.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  former  subject  Helen's  excellent 
touch  stood  her  in  good  stead.  When 
she  first  met  the  word  mercury,  for  in- 
stance, and  was  taken  to  the  laboratory 
"to  have  a  look"  at  it,  she  took  some  in 
her  hand  and  readily  enough  understood 
that  the  stuff  had  been  well  named 
quicksilver.  When  some  was  spilled  on 
the  floor  and  she  tried  to  pick  it  up  she 
found  it  extremely  elusive.  Then  sha 
weighed  a  bottleful  with  almost  absolute- 


ilts.      As    for   astronomy, 

ith  a.  plain  tarlum,   upon 

which   si  .i)  of  the 

heavenly    bodies,    this    presented    almost 

nn  difficulties. 

Geometry    and    algebra    were    naturally 

r  hard   for  a  girl  who   had    only    li   r 

of    touch    to    help   her,    but   by    pa- 

Lience  .and  the  help  ol  ral  ingenious 

intiuments  these  subjects,  too,  were  mas- 

tered. 

For  all  Helen  Keller's  remarkable  intel- 
lectuality, she  is,  in  the  main,  just  a 
lilt,  nernia!  girl,  fond  of  fun  and 
delighting  in  serial  pleasures.  She  sews, 
crochets  and  embroiders  quite  like  am  <  id- 
la  shioned  girl.  And,  most  marvellous  of 
all.  she  plays  a  capital  game  of  chess. 

She  has  already  secured  a  warm  hold 
on  the  heartstrings  of  her  college  m; 
and  some  of  them  are  learning  the  manual 
language,  In  order  that  thev  may  the 
more  readily  talk  with  her.  But  this  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  Horn  c^\n  nearly 
always  understand  vbat  is  said  to  her  by 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker. 

There  is  not  a  happier  face  in  the  col- 
lege than  Helen  Keller's  as  she  looks 
forward  to  four  years  of  study  which  is 
a  pleasure  and  to  the  hard  work  which 
she  is  sure  will  bring  her  the  coveted 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  the 
class  of  im  says  good-by-  to  the  collega 
beyond    the   Charles.  b 
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An  employment_bureau  for  the  blind,  said 
to  be  the  first  of  its"  kind,   is   to   be  estab- 
lished   in    Grand   Rapids,    Mich.,    and    to    be 
maintained  partly  at  State  expense.  "  It  will 
be  more  than  an  employment  bureau,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  as  its  offi- 
cers will   visit  the  blind   of   the   State  out- 
side  of  institutions,   learn   their  conditions, 
what    they   can   do,   what   ability   they   have 
for  learning  and  their  willingness  to  aid  in 
supporting  themselves.     In  speaking  of  this 
work   of  the  bureau,   Miss   Roberta  Griffith, 
who  will  have  charge  of  it  and  who  herself 
is  blind,  recently  said:     "There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  blind  men   and   women  are   in- 
capable of  doing  a  great  many  kinds  of  work 
and   of  filling  many  positions  which,   as   a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  often  more  capable 
of  doing  and  filling  than  some  people  who 
have  their  sight.     We  hope  through  the  bu- 
reau to  convince  the  general  public  of  this 
and  inspire  greater  confidence  In  abilities  of 
the  blind  as  well  as  to  show  the  blind  them- 
selves of  what  they  are  capable,  if  they  will 

,,7^iJht  id>ea  is  quite  Prevalent  among 
people  who  have  blind  children  that  it  is 
of  no.  use  to  give  them  an  education.  We 
expect  by  diligent  work  among  them  to  dis- 
pel this  wrong  idea  and  to  place  more  of 
them  ,n  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
where  they  will  receive  the  preparatory  edu- 
cation to  fit  them  for  various  vocations  for 
which  they  may  show  an  adaptability." 


<=> 
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S)^&J^£^£(MMB£^  MtdMSIH^MfifiMg  |  it  gives  in  return    practical    in  format. 

rt  Tivrn  nppaaTivrPMT'    ^lt0  the  pupiI  tl,at  caDnot  be  °Dtained 

S    DlillXU    I)  Lit  Aft.  1  lUXift  1 1     :g    frnm  any  other  source  tban  some   form  of 

I'JWWfr&ftxm'&W  W9WlJtW<?W^WWJS    map.      We  give  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 

A  Method  With  The  Map.  a  da?  to  il<  and  in  that  time  trv  to   take 

from  two  to  four  pupils    for  a  drill  and  a 

lesson. 

I  notice  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
iuterest  that  various  pupils  take  in  this 
work  I  always  regard  it  as  a  very  signi- 
ficent  indication  of  promise  when  pu- 
pils take  a  lively  iuterest  in  such 
studies.  I  believe  it  is  not  an  extra- 
vagant statement  to  make,  or  rather.  I 
should  say,  perhaps,  not  a  prophecy  far 
wide  of  the  truth,  ttiat  those  who  besc 
learn  the  rnapi  will  be  those  who 
will  get  the  best  grasp  on  the  practical 
things  of  life  and  business  in  nearly  all 
directions. 


f  Ije  fljto  (Cljrotttclc. 

^^  -■  ■  ■  i     — — — - — 

Saturday,  October  27,  1900. 


Finding  the  Map  of  Asia  on  the  hooks 
when  we  began  these  exercises,  we  agreed 
to  use  it    first.      1  began  with  Arabia  for 
several    reasons.     It   is   easily    found,  its 
boundaries  are   simple,    and    there  is  not 
very  much  to  learn  on  the  old  map  which 
is  in  oui  room.     Standing  at  the  left  of 
of  the  pupil,    I    place    his    finger    in   the 
space   included    within  the    boundaries, 
and  then  trace  the  boundaries  '-a  the  dif- 
ferent    side3    or  borders  of  the  country. 
The  rough  surface  of  the  seas  is  easily  re- 
cognized, and  the  names   of  the   several 
bodies  of  water  are  taught  and  their  out- 
lines are  learned.     Thus  the  Arabian  Sea 
in  the  south  shades  away  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.     The  arm  of  this  ocean  on  the  east 
of  the  peninsula  is  easily  noticed,  and  the 
pupil   readily    learns    where    the  Ghilf  of 
Oman  becomes    the    Fersiau  Gulf.      Near 
the  head  of  this  gulf  the  northern  bound- 
ary    of    the    country    begins,      being     a 
double  row  of  dots,  it   is   readily   distin- 
guished from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
gulf  near  by.     The  pupil  learns  thai:  this 
boundary  divides  the  Turkish  dominious 
in  Asia  from  Arabia,  and  that  these  domi- 
nions extend  far  to  the   southwest   alonsr 
the  Red  Sea.  We  learn  to  trace  the  outline 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and    to   notice    where  it 
becomes  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  and 
then  the  Arabian    Sea.      We  notice    that 
the  coast  of  Africa  it  just  across  the  Red 
Sea  and  that  the  parts  of  Africa    that  are 
nearest  to  Asia  are  those  of  importance  in 
Bible  history. 

The  towns  are  marked  with  tacks,  the 
only  foreign  matter  on  these  maps.  These 
are  easily  distinguished,  and  their  names 
and  positions  are  carefully  learned.  As 
the  practice  continues  the  pupils  learn  to 
locate  the  places,  giving  the  directions  of 
various  places  fiom  each  other. 

When  these  outlines  and  places  are 
learned  and  can  readily  be  found  by  the 
pupils,  we  then  take  a  brief  description 
of  the  country  with  such  physical  features 
as  not  easily  represented  on  the  map, 
and  ought  not  to  be  represented,  as  they 
can  better  be  learned  by  description,  and 
their  presence  on  the  map  too  much  con- 
fuse the  surface  to  leave  the  outlines  dis- 
tinct. 

Passing  from  Arabia,  we  come  to  Asi- 
atic Turkey  which  we  study  iu  the  same 
general  way.  Then  we  take  Persia,  and 
its  eastern  neighbors,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  laiger  divisions  of  the  continent, 
Turkestan, Siberia.China  and  India.  When 
all  the  continent  has  been  disposed  of.  v,-e 
take  the  islands,  then  the  latitude  and 
longitude  and  the  various  features  that 
belong  to  the  continent  rather  than  to  any 
country. 

This    work  is   one    of    patience;     but 


A  New  Method  of  Study. 


The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind     of 
\Vindy  City  has  adopted  a  new  method  of 
study  which  it  is    confidently     believed, 
will  in  tune  succeed  all  kno  vu  methods. 
It  seems  that  for  some    years     the     blind 
pupils  have  depended  upon  those  of  their 
classmates  who  had  some  sigh!;    to    read 
their  lessons  for  the  n.      This  was    never 
very  successful  consequently  a  number  of 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  students  proposed  a 
plan  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  was 
readily  accepted      The    proposition    was 
to  provide  each  teacher  and    class    room 
with  a  phonograph,  into  which     the    les- 
sons are  read  as  arranged  by  tiie    teacher. 
The  instruments  are  then     taken     to    the 
study  rooms  and  the  pupils  gather  around 
to  hear  the  less  ms  as  many  times  as   they 
desire.      When  the  lesson  has  been  careful- 
ly learned,  the  rolls  are  carefully  picked 
away  and  reserved     for    the    next    class. 
Tbis  method  will  be  somewhat  expensive 
at  first  but  iu  time  it  will     be    a     money 
saving    proposition.      The     phonographs 
may  be  used  for  any  study  except  Geomet- 
ry, but  with  the  New    York     Point     dia- 
grams it    will     become    helpful     in    this 
branch  of  work  also.     It  is  estimated  that 
about  two  and  one  half  pages  of  an  ordi 
nary  sizjd  book  c.ta    be  transcribed  oti    a 
single  roll  and  as    the    machine     be    run 
slow  or  fast    there  will  be  no  difficulty  iu 
copying    from     it.      The    superintendent 
has  ordered  a  number  of  machines  which 
are  expected  witnin  a  tew  days  wtieu  the 
new  methods  will  be  pat  into  full   opera- 
tion.     It  is  thought  tbat  there  will     be  a 
great  saviug  to  states  iu  that  many  of  the 
large  schools  for  blind  will  be  able   to  get 
along  without  hiring  persons  to  do  read- 
ing for  pupils,  it  will  also  greatly   relieve 
the   woik  of  the  teacher. -  Semi- Monthly  , 
Review. 


- 

It  is  reported  that  Liniiie  Hague- 
wood,  the  Iowa  deaf-blind  girl,  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Dora 
Donald  again  this  winter.  Linnie 
will  be  a  pupil  at  the  South  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Gary,  S.  D., 
where  Mrs.  Haguewood  has  a  position 
as  teacher  of  sewing,  knitting,  etc. 
— Silent  Hoosier. 
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I  BLIND  DEPARTMENT.  | 

The  Report  of  the  Mississippi  lust,  for 
the  Blind  under  its  new  management  is 
received.  It  gives  the  history  of  the 
school  during  the  sixteen  mouths  preced- 
ing the  first  of  Oct.  1899,  the  period  of 
Supt  W.  S.  Situs's  incumbency.  By  the 
repoit  it  appears  that  the  school  was  in  a 
very  naked  and  forlorn  condition  when 
he  took  charge.  With  heroic  courage  he 
took  vigorous  hold,  aud  went  to  work 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  order  out  of 
the  chaos  that  prevailed  previously.  1 
learn  from  the  repoit  of  the  trustees  that 
Dr.  Sims  is  not  only  a  medical  man,  but 
a  very  successful  occulist.  Six  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  pupils  having  been  re- 
stored to  sight  since  he  took  charge. 

The  Doctor  recommends  very  judi- 
ciously, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  get  all  he  asks  for.  Nothing  can 
properly  be  denied  without  risking  the 
usefulness  of  the  school.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  could  content  himself  with  so  few 
necessary  additions  to  the  equipment  of 
the  school. 

The  State  is  doing  so  well  for  its  deaf, 
tnat  is  not  likely  that  the  legislature  will 
withhold  any  of  the  reasonable  demands 
for  the  new  superintendent. 

If  the  Doctor  goes  on  restoring  sight  to 
the  pupils  till  he  can  shut  up  the  house  and 
go  home,  he  will  do  the  best  thing  pos- 
sible if  indeed,  that  were  possible;  but  as 
that  is  not  be  expected,  the  State  should 
come  to  his  aid,  and  do  for  him  what  is 
necessary  that  he  may  realize  the  expec- 
tations that  are  based  on  his  first  success. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  is  hard  to  correct  to 
hamper  these  institutions  in  their  early 
days,  and  the  Mississippi  school  is  not  a 
very  old  one,  judging  from  the  condition 


It  presented  when  Dr.  Sims  took  charge. 
With  broad  and  enlightened  philau- 
throphy,  the  superintendent  recognizes 
the  obligation  of  Mississippi  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  rare  problem.  He  asks  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  negroes  who 
are  now  asking   admission    to  the  school 

for  their  blind  children. 

Many  of  the  southern  states  have  provid- 
ed for  the  education  of  their  colored  blind 
and  deaf.  West  Virginia  provides  for  its 
unfortunate  of  these  classes  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Maryland.  When  the 
numbers  are  small,  it  is  economical  to 
arrange  for  the  education  of  the  few  who  I 
apply  in  schools  of  the  kind  all  ready  j 
established  iu  neighboring  states. 
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rges  Made  That  Injudicious  Economy  is  Prac- 
tised in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at 
Sixty-third  Street. 


PHATIC  DENIALS  MADE  BY  THE  OFFICER 


»  House  Committer  of  the  Board  of  '' 
•  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
te the  Blind,  at  Sixty-third  and  Lan- 
r  avenue,  is  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
o|  the  charge  that  the  food  supply 
i  the  150  children  who  are  inmates, 
the  employes,  from  engineers  to  ser- 
-.  is  insufficient  in  quantity  and  unfit 
lality.  It  is  said  that,-  for  over  a 
ever  since  Mrs.  Jones,  the  house- 
it,  went  away,  and  Miss  L.  Larmer, 
natron,  took  full  charge  of  the 
lea,  an  unwise  economy  has  been 
tised.  Two  weeks  ago  the  eighty 
pupils  found  that  their  stomachs  re- 
d  against  the  soured  hash  that  was 
hi  the  table  for  breakfast,  and  would 
sing  "Praise  Cod  from  Whom  all 
3  Flow.-  in  the  chapel  afterward. 
were  severely  lectured  by  Principal 
,.r,l  Allen.  '  All  the  engineers  t.rc 
ng  the  institution. 

e  Principal  admits  that  mistakes 
been  made  of  which  he.  in  his  posi- 
never  could  or  would  approve;  but 
ays  he  believes  there  is  a  bountiful 
>,  and  that  the  dietary  is  properly 
e  out,  and  the  food  supply  of  a  good 
ity. 


This  is  the  story  of  the  engineers. 
There-  are  five  of  them.  B.  T.  Dugan  is 
chief  engineer;  George  Sullivan  is  day 
engineer,  and  Thomas  Neall  is  day  fire- 
man; Patrick  Hancock  is  night  engineer, 
and  John  Walsh  is  night  fireman.  The 
assistant  engineers  get  $75  and  $50  per 
month  and  meals.  William  Baker,  of 
No.  15-J  Capital  street,  was  first  assist- 
ant day  engineer  for  nearly  a  year  after 
Housekeeper  Jones  left.  He  threw  up 
his  job  one  month  ago,  because  he  could 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  When  Engineer 
Baker  went  up  from  the  engine  room  for 
his  supper  a  tiny  slice  of  meat  came  be- 
fore him. 

"I'd  like  to  have  some  more  meat," 
Baker  used  to  say. 

"We  haven't  any  more,"  the  waitress 
would  answer. 

Then  First  Assistant  Engineer  Baker 
went  down  stairs  empty  of  meat  and  full 
of  wrath,  threatening  to  leave  the  miser- 
able job.  Dugan  soothed  and  calmed, 
because  he  wanted  to  keep  good  assist- 
ants about  him.  But  no  soothing  and 
calming  will  still  an  empty  stomach,  and 
Baker  went  away.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceded in  departure  by  Alexander  Moore 
and  Austin  Naramore,  who  are  now  en- 
gineers at  the  ice  plant  at  Fifty-second 
and  Jefferson  streets.  They  left  for  the 
same  reason. 


George  Sullivan,  the  present  day  en- 
gineer, Is  still  working,  but  he  is  on  duty 
for  the  sake  of  bis  friend  Dugan,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  children.  He  does  not 
want  to  embarrass  the  Chief  Engineer, 
and  he  does  not  want  the  engines  to  slop 
and  injure  the  health  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution.  But  his  experience  has 
been  that  the  meat  was  often  sour,  UAd 
the  regular  diet  the  engineers  were  ex- 
pected to  live  on  was  one  square  meal  a 
day,  with  breakfast  and  suppers  hashed 
over  from  the  square  meal.  Sometime- 
there  was  the  luxury  of  fried  potatoes. 

When  the  engineers  put  their  heads 
above  ground,  caught  whiffs  of  that  noble 
esculent  borne  on  grateful  breezes  from 
the  kitchen,  they  used  to  make  wild 
dashes  down  the  steep  iron  stairs  to  the 
boiler  room. 

"Hey.  Tom!      What  de'ye  think? 

"Give  it  up,  George— strike  ended?" 

"Strike  ended?  No,  better  than  that. 
There's  fried  potatoes." 

The  fireman  always  dropped  his  coal 
rake  and  seized  the  engineer  by  the  hand. 
They  would  stand,  gazing  into  each 
other's  eyes  with  mute  thanksgiving; 
then  they  would  pitch  in  and  work  double 
tides  to  get  an  extra  appetite.  When 
they  went  upstairs  and  askod  for  the 
fried  potatoes,  they  received  tbe  reply:— 

"Ain't  got  any  more." 

The  porters  and  cleaners  had  smelled 
the   fried   potatoes  and   had   not   left   a 

Human  nature  could  not  stand  this 
strain  very  long,  and  Sullivan's  resolution 
was  taken  Friday  morning,  when  the 
hash  was  sour.  He  told  the  chief  en- 
gineer that  friendship  was  one  thing  and 
good  wages  were  another;  but  a  man's 
stomach  was  most  important  of  all,  and 
he  was  going  to  leave. 

With  all  his  assistants  leaving  him, 
Dugan  decided  to  complain  to  Principal 
Allen,  and  he  wrote  also  an  account  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  to  Ernest  Zant- 
zinger,  of  No.  308  Walnut  street,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee.  On 
Thursday  last  Mr.  Zantzinger  and  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Cleeman  went  to  the  institu- 
tion and  sent  for  Dugan,  Sullivan,  and  a 
fireman  named  Fitzpatriek. 

"Wnat  do  you  object  to?"  they  asked 
the  men.  , 

"Well,"  said  Dugan,  "for  myself  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  have  no  contract  here 
for  meals,  and  I  get  good  food  elsewhere. 
But  my  men  are  continually  coming 
down  to  me  with  the  complaint  that  they 
do  not  cet  enough  to  eat,  and  they  prove 
it  by  leaving  their  employment.  Egg 
plants  and  canned  salmon  are  not  the 
kind  of  food  working  men  need.  They 
want  steak,  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  and 
bread,  butter  and  coffee,  and  they  want 
plenty  of  it." 

"What  do  you  object  to?"  Dr.  Cleeman 
asked  Engineer  Sullivan. 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "it  often  hap- 
pens in  our  night  shifts  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  left  for  us  to  eat.  At  other 
times  we  get  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece 
of  bread.  That's  a  fine  meal  for  a  work- 
ingman." 

"Is  the  meat  good  that  you  do  get?" 
asked  Dr.  Cleeman. 

"No;  it's  been  bad  many  a  time." 

"Did  tbnt  occur  more  than  once?" 

"It  did." 

"How  much  meat  did  you  get — a  pound 
a  man  a  day?" 

"Nothing  like  it." 

"In  the  army,"  said  Dr.  Cleeman,  "it 
is  generally  figured  that  marching  men 
can  get  along  on  one  good  meal  a  day. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Well."  answered  Sullivan,  briefly. 
"I'm  not  in  the  army,  so  I  don't  think.  I 
want  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  I 
don't  want  one." 

This     ended     Sullivan's     examination. 
Fitzpatrick's  was  on  similar  lines.    Nei- 
ther Dugan  nor  his  men  have  had  any 
communication  since  then  with  the  Hous« 
Committee.      But  they  say  the  hash  wa. 
sour    Friday    morning. 
Dugan    made  the  following  statement 

publication  to-day: — 
"I  could  not   get  enough  for  my  men. 
and  they  left  their  jobs  in  disgust.      Why. 

they    usr.l    to  come  down  \o   me  and   ask 

for  time  to  go  out  and  buy  a  square  meal. 

I  complained  to  Mr.  Allen,  the  Principal. 

He  said  the  food  would  be  better,  but  it 

never   was.       The   complaints   regarding 

rot tea  and  insufficient  food  cuine  not  only 

from  my  men,  but  from  the  pupils.      No 

employes  will  stay  in  the  house  more  than 

two  or  three  weeks.      The  strongest  of 
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them  was  my  assistant.  Baker.  Ho  bore 
it  for  a  year,  and  then  he  had  to  get  out. 
I  re  seen  the  kind  of  food  they  give  the 
men,  and  I  know  what  it  is.  They've 
had  milk  and  canned  salmon  so  often  that 
they  knew  they  were  being  played  for 
suckers.'' 

lr  is  said  that  when  the  breakfasl  hash 
was  sour  two  weeks  ago,  the  eighty  boys 
"J  the  institution  could  not  swallow  it 
lhey  ate  the  bread  and  butter  provided, 
but  went  en  strike  in  the  chape]  when  Ou- 
tline came  to  sing  hymns.  Principal  Al- 
len told  them  he  was  ashamed  of  them; 
it  was  all  an  accident,  for  Miss  Larmer. 
the  matron,  was  sick  that  morning,  and 
was  not  able  to  attend  to  the  kitchen. 
I  he  boys  said  afterward,  however,  that 
Miss  Larmer  was  well  enough  to  come 
into  the  cloister,  after  they  had  left  the 
breakfast  table,  and  shake  them,  saying: 

OFFICERS'    STATEMENTS. 

"The  meat  is  good." 

Principal  Allen,  when  questioned  as  to 
the  facts,  yesterday  afternoon,  said:— 

"We  get  first-class  food  here,  as  the 
bills  will  indicate.  Anything  which  has 
reached  yor  attention  1  believe  to  be  un- 
just to  the  institution.  A  few  things  have 
happened  here  that  will  happen  at  any 
institution.  They  arethings  i  do  not  en- 
dorse. But  I  believe  there  is  a  bountiful 
table.  1  have  sat  at  the  table  myself; 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  The  food  is  well 
cooked  and  well  served,  and  it  is  suffic- 
ient in  quantity.  One  morning  hash  that 
was  not  sour,  but  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  refrigerator  over  night,  was  served. 
It  smelled  tainted,  but  it  tasted  all  righl 
It  should  not  have  been  served.  It  was 
a  mistake,  and  was  so  acknowledged  at 
the  time.  Th<re  is  no  reason  here  for 
an  unusual  economy,  and.  furthermore,  it 
will  not  be  toh  rated  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  or  by  me.  Mr.  Zangiuger  will 
tell  you  no  overeconoray  should  be  prac- 
ticed, and  it  my  injunction  to  the  matron 
that  no  overeconomy  shall  be  practiced." 

MR.    ZANTZINGER    SATISFIED. 

Mr.  Zantzmyer  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  institution  is  conducted  and 
averred  that  the  trouble  originated  with 
some  people  who  were  disgruntled.  As 
for  the  engineers,  if  they  didn't  like  the 
food,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  they  were 
going  to  leave.  He  had  not  heard  they 
were  going  to  leave,  but  if  they  were 
they  were  better  out.  They  had  been 
pampered,  anyway. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Zantzinger,  „the 
dietary  as  provided  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  is  the  most  admirable  that  could  be 
devised.  I  could  explain  this  trouble  if 
I  cared  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  care  to 
speak  at  present.  The  whole  trouble,  I 
may  say,  arises  from  the  action  of  some 
disgruntled  persons  who  are  anxious  to 
make  difficulties.  If  you  want  to  take 
the  statements  of  a  lot  of  pampered  en- 
gineers, you  can  do  so.  But  I  think  that 
no  paper  should  act  on  the  ex  parte  state- 
ments of  some  dissatisfied  persons.  I  do 
not  think  these  things  concerning  an  in- 
stitution should  be  made  public.  They 
do  no  good,  and  they  only  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  institution." 

"Then  you  are  satisfied  with  the  fool 
the  children  and  employes  get,  and  you 

will  rfako  no  cFangcV"  Mr.  Zantzinger 
was'hsked. 

"We  have  advised  a  more  generous  al- 
lowance of  meat,"  was  the  answer;  "not 
that  it  was  needed,  but  on  general  prin- 
cipals." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  person  in 
the  institution  who  is  making  dOOSS  Q!it 
of  the  food  supply'.'" 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  no  persons  Is 
making  money  from  the  institution's  food 
supply." 

Mr.  Zantzinger  averred  that  the  bad 
hash  which  was  served  at  breakfast  and 
caused  the  children  to  go  on  strike  was 
"a  mere  accident." 

BTORY    OF    THE    INMATES. 

A  representative  of  "The  Evening 
Telegraph"  called  at  the  institution  to- 
day and  investigated  the  workings  of  the 
interior  department.  A  visit  to  the 
kitchen  shortly  before  the  dinner  hour' 
showed  a  bountiful  repdst  in  preparation. 
There  were  six  large  joints  Of  prime  roast 
bee*  iu  process  of  cooking,  besides  pota- 
and  other  vegetables  in  plenty. 
The  baker  was  in  th  I  putting  200 

pple  dumplings  in   the  huge  oven,  and 
ther  articles  thai  go  ke  up  a  good 


-quare  meal  were  all  there.      The  bread 

as  of  the  freshest,  finest,  and  whitest, 
nd  the  butter  cost  30  cents  a  pound  and 
.vorth  it. 

An  interview  with  some  of  the  pupils 
showed  no  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
on  the  contrary,  each  expressed  himself 
is  pleased  with  everything  and  every- 
body cm, .-.ted  with  the  institution. 
Frank  Sadler  is  a  fine  looking  young  man 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age.  His  home 
i.>  in  Marysville,  Perry  county,  and  he  has 
been  in  the  place  for  three  years.  He  can 
distinguish  light  from  darkness  easily, 
and  can  si  e  large  objects  at  times.  tie  is 
very  intelligent  and  hopes  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a 
rare  thing,  and  in  the  seventy  years  of 
existence  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
only  ten  persons  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity. Sadler  said  the  food  and  treat- 
ment of  the  pupils  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, and  he  did  not  understand  how  any 
fault  could  he  found  with  either. 

Asked  about  the  vicious  smelling  bash, 
he  said  it  was  true  that  evil  smelling  hash 
had  been  served  one  morning,  and  the 
hoys  had  refused  to  eat  it.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  them  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  new  cook,  and  would  not  occur  again. 
It  had  iu>x<,t  happened  before,  he  said, 
and  was  an  accident  to  which  anybody 
was  liable. 

Annie  Hartmann,  a  pleasant-looking 
girl  of  twenty-five,  from  Allentown,  said 
she  had  been  in  the  Institute  nine  years 
and  had  always  been  given  plenty  of  good 
food  and  had  been  kindly  treated.  She 
said  the  girls  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
tented and  happy  than  the  boys,  but 
would  not  venture  any  opinion  as  to  why 
this  was  so. 

Harry  Worthington.  a  Philadelphiau, 
seventeen  years  old,  has  been  in  :he  In 
stitution  seven  and  one-half  years.  He 
i  is  learning  to  be  a  piano  tuner  and  hopes 
j  to  make  his  livelihood  thereby.  He  spoke 
I  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  treatment  giv- 
en every  pupil  in   the  school. 

RECORD,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SIGHT. 

From  the  Providence  JouroaL 
The  case  of  the  New  York  capitalist 
who  was  stricken  blind  some  years  ago 
and  offered  $1,000,000  to  anybody  who 
should  restore  his  sight  is  pathetic,  but 
scarcely  more  so  than  :hat  of  many  an- 
other person  of  less  financial  resources, 
who  is  condemned  to  loss  of  vision  with- 
out means  to  render  himself  as  com- 
fortable as  Mr.  Rouss  is  able,  in  spite  of 
his  affliction,  to  be. 

Mr     Rouss  came   to   New   York   from 
the  south  some  years  ago.  almost  penni- 

l6He  determined  to  make  a  fortune,  and 
he  succeeded,  only  to  And  that  in  so 
doing  the  strain  upon  his  sight  had  been 
too  Ireat  and  that  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve  had  set  in.  , 

He  had  accomplished  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  his  life,  only  to  sacrifice  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  human  blessings. 
After  all  it  is  the  commonest  pleasure 
that  is  the  best.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  riches  (so-called)  compares  with  the 
everySS  boons  of  fresh  air,  cold  water 
sunshine,  the  coursing  of  good  red  blood 
in  healthy  veins— and  the  ability  to  en- 
joy them. 





Date 

The  million  dollars  which  millionaire 
Rouss  of  New  York  once  offered  to  any 
one  who  could  cure  his  blindness,  and  has 
now  withdrawn  his  offer  in  despair, 
would  go  far  to  secure  the  coming  of  the 
light  of  education  to  multitudes  who  sore- 1 
;  ly  need  it.  _^**A 


Stone  Blind.- 


The  big  iron  safe  in  the  Middleport 
factory  refused  to  open  and  the 
v -keeper,  Louis  Jaquith  and  engi- 
Walter  H.  Rice  conceived  the  idea 
y  could  bum  out  the  combina- 
by  use  of  carbon  and  electric  wire. 
It  took  several  hours     to     accomplish 
liheiT  purpose  but  they  finally  succeed- j 
but  not  until  they  had    stood     for 
ral  hours  in  the  glare  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  taking  turns  at  holding  the 
wire  and  carbon.     When  the  work  was 
over   both  complained   of  a     dizziness 
and  pain  in  the  head   which  increased 
as  the  hours  passed  and  in     a     short 
time   both  went  suddenly^  blind,     at 
about  the  same  time. 

All  efforts  to  restore  their  sight  have 
been  unavailing  for  while  the  eye  balls 
appear  all  right  the  sight  is  destroyed. 


Gallipolis  Tribune. 


^J^L 

n   y       THE    SIGHTLESS   MAN. 

HerewAaie\3lCTyHJT  a  millionaire  who 
-would  gile  his  wealth  to  be  a  man  in 
the  possession  of  eye  sight.    The  words 
are  those  of  Mr.  Rouss,  the  blind  New 
York  capitalist:      "I  have     abandoned 
every  thought  of  a  cure  in  this  world 
and  as  for  .the  iworld  to  come  I  do  not 
know.    What  would  I  not  give  to  gaze 
on   the   blue   skies,   inspect   the  faces 
of  those  I  love  and  see  the  beautiful 
sights  of  this  great  city.    But  I  am  re- 
signed.   I  am  content  to  await  the  end 
The  Almighty    Father  intends  that  I 
aha.ll  -remain  blind  and  I  am  resigned  to 
the  omnipotent  will."    There  are  worse 
things  than  poverty.      How    rich    the 
average  imian  is   in  the  possession  of 
full  health  is  only  impressed  upon  us 
when  we  hear  the  story  of  some  unfor- 
tunate excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  by  *he  loss  of 
sight.    Blindness  is  certainly  a  terrible 
affliction,  still  how  little  we  who  can 
see  appreciate  the  blessing.    The  mis- 
fortune's that  fall  heavily     on     some 
abound  us  seem  intended  for  a  double 
purpose.    They  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted  and  bid  them  have  hopes  be- 
yond the  influence  csf  frail  man;   they 
also  cause  those  in  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture's   greatest  favors    to    be    content 
with  their  lot  even  though  wealth  be 
mat  theirs  and  sometimes  Che  burdens 
of  'life  seem  unbearable    In  the  estima- 
tion of  'Millionaire  Rouss,  the  person  of  I 
eye-sight  has  wealth  beyond  calcula- 
tion; and  then  there  is  that  other  great 
and  priceless  sense — hearing — that  al- 
lows the  sweet  melodies  of  this  world 
to  stir  our  thought  to  ecstatic  heights, 


But  tine  very  senses  that  bring  us  joy 
often  inflict  sorrow.  There  -are  sights 
which  we  would  not  'have  seen  and 
'Whicfh  we  would  have  forgotten  could 
such  have  been  possible  and  there  are 
sounds  'Which  iwe  would  have  excluded, 
yet  money  could  not  buy  those  two  great 
senses ihteS'  we  the  power  to  transfer 
thejj 

JliOwelliM 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


146  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ilving     Manngo     Treatment     to     In- 
valids   I«  a   !Vctv   Avenne  of  Em- 
ployment Jnst   Opened. 


From . 


Date. 
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The  occupations  which  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  blind  with  any  hope  or 
prospect  of  being:  remunerative  and  of 
enabling-  them  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support  are  unfortunately  few  in 
number.  Brush  making,  mattress  mak- 
ing, baske't  making,  bookbinding  and 
piano  tuning  almost  complete  the  list 
for  the  less  intelligent ;  tutorial  work 
is  occasionally  undertaken  There  is  a 
restricted  field  open  to  those  who  have 
sufficient  ability  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  post  of  organist.  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  small  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  are  interested 
intbewelfare  of  the.  blind  have  resolved 
at  some  cos't  to  themselves  to  make  an 
effort,  which  they  trust  will  receive 
the  favorable  support  of  the  profession, 
to  introduce  a  new  industry  for  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost 
their  sight.    It  is  that  of  massage. 

It  is  said  that  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experience  that  massage  as  per- 
formed by  blind  people  can  be  as  effi- 
ciently practiced  as  by  those  who  see, 
and  that  their  delicacy  of  touch  and 
intelligent  manipulation  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  those  placed  undeir 
their  care.  It  is  proposed,  if  funds  will 
allow,  that  rooms  should  be  taken  in 
some  central  situation,  under  the  con>- 
trol  of  a  matron,  who  should  be  in  com- 
munication with  a  certain  number  of 
thoroughly  educated  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses.  To  these  rooms  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  could  send  their  pa- 
tients, or,  if  it  were  preferred,  from 
this  center,  as  in  the  case  of  other  nursl- 
ing establishments,  a  male  or  female 
•blind  expert  could  be  sent  into  the 
country.  The  blind  a»e  clever  in  mak- 
ing their  way  about,  and  it  is  not  ap- 
prehended that  any  difficult}'  will  be 
experienced  in  enabling  them  to  reach 

.   their  destinations. — London  Lancet. 
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From 


been  living  ft 
removed  to  446 
e    has   opened 


James  Girken,  who 
State   street,    h 
North  street,   where 
grocery  store.    Mr.  Girken  while  resid- 
ing in  Fair  Haven  several  years  ago  be- 
came blind  and  has  had  a  hard  experi- 
ence in  supporting  himself  and  familj 
thus   handicapped  in   life.    It    is   to   bf 
hoped  that  as  many  of  his  friends  a: 
possible   will    patronize   the   new  eton 


land   thus  aid   Mr.    Girken,   who  is  de- 
serving of  assistance. 


Lieutenant-Governor  Mills  has  ap- 
proved the  bill  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Blind  for  the  quarter  ending 
S^L30'  amotBr*"»g  to  $2,791.75. 

|    L>lX  {"  ~^j.        

From  .}:..>£■ pr  A 
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\jr\  The  directors  of  the  honu 
|Bl^jd  in  Oakland,  Cat.,  hav 
'  tise*   for  Aide  '  for    *materi 


home  for  the 


have  adver- 
tised for  Aide  f  for  .  material  with 
which    to    equip    a    broom    factory    in    ( 


meir  institution.  This  industry  will 
afford  employemnt  to  a  large  number 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  who 
are  now  practically  without  employ- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  without  money. 
Six  years  ago  this  branch  of  the  Home 
did  a  business  of  almost  $2,000  per 
month,  and  the  profits  were  shared 
by  the  inmates.  It  is  proposed  to  start 
again,  about  Nov.  1. 
Clipping  from 


■ 
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Donations  For  the  TBlind. 

John  L.  McGiffin,  formerly  of  tn is  city, 
now  of  Indianapolis,  is  in  the  city  solic- 
iting  donations  for  the  Indiana  Indus- 
trial  Home  for  Blind  Men.  He  has  re- 
ceived several  very  generous  donations 
from  the  business  men. 

TELEGRAPH,  New  London,  Conn. 

>te I43-49W 

TflE  BUND  LECTURER 

— . « 

Returned  from  a  Successful  Tour  anqrReal 
Cause  of  His  Affliction  Ascertained. 

A.  £.  Tisdale,  the  blind  spiritualistic 
lecturer  of  thia  city,  is  back  from  his  annual 
western  tour,  having  visited  Grand  Rapids, 
Petosky,  LanBing  and  Fitchburg,  Michigan, 
Chesterfield  and  Addison,  Indiana,  and 
Chicago,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Washing- 
ton. The  average  audiences  numbered 
3,000,  at  one  point  6,500  people  beiDg 
present.  ; 

Mr.  Tisdale's  affliction  was  caused  in  1863  : 
while  on  board  the  old  f  cigate  Sabine.   The  J 
frigate  had  a  roving  commission  and  was  in  . 
pursuit  of  the  Alabama.    Off  the  west  coast  I 
of  Africa  a  vessel  was  sighted  which  failed 
to  respond  to  the  summons  of  the  Sabine, 
and  while  ycung  Tisdale  was  hurrying  with 
a  message  from   Commodore  Ringgold  to  a 
gunner    he    stumbled    and   fell   down  the 
hatchway,    sustaining   injuries    about    the 
head  and  eyes  that  caused  bis  blindness. 

The  Sabine  was  here  at  a  later  period  for 
many  ytars  n  a  r  the  command  Captain  R. 


MORNING  GLOBE,  Boaton,  Mass- 
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Percival      Hart-Dyke's 
S'Sht  RestotaL 

Blind  from  Cliilood,  Sees  Bride 
for  First  Time. 


)5 


For  Ten  Years  He  Has  Been 
in  Oculist's  Care. 


Supreme  Test  of  Cure  Made 
at  Church  Door. 


Found  to  be  Complete— World 
Rejoices  with  Him. 


LONDON,  Oct  12-This  was  the  wed- 
ding day  of  Percival  Hart-Dyk*.  He 
had  never  seen  hi3  bride,  although  he 
had  courted  her  in  nerson,  for  he  had 
been  blind  since  childhood. 

But  today  he  saw. 

He  saw  his  bride,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Admiral  Cave.  R  N;  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  as  she  walked  in  her  orange 

ltheSohmS  Knd   laCe  Veil   UD  the  ai*le  ot 
the  church   on  the   arm   of  her  father 
gorgeous  in  his  admlra,,g  uniforn!,atner' 

Sir  Win?  th5IWhlte  hairs  of  Ws  father, 
Sir  TVilMam  Hart-Dyke,  one  of  the  richl 
e*,t  of  England's  baronets,  whose  title 
and  estate  will  be  his  some  day 

skvlrdY^K    ?,°rld'  the  sun'   the  blue 

He8aw?heAUStlet0f  London's  streets, 
carl  hA^6  frea*  surgeon  under  whose 
f,, i   ~      ii   ?d  been  for  10  yars,  the  carp- 

operauon  oAT  refus€d  *°  perform  a„ 
t,?rJ  I  ~k  on  h,s  eyes-  saying,  "Give  na- 
ture a  chance;  she  will  do  it  in  time- 

au  these  he  saw  for  the  flr«it  tlmo 
and  his  newly  gotten  sight  erew  5?m 
when    his    bride's   face   flamed   uT  with 

into  he  eyeS  She  had  never  Eel 

p^tir  oaf  w  s&z  °of  a-  » 

S*ttheU31u'SraSr.tMt  Wa9   t0  be  =f 
(Copyright.  1900,  New  York  Journal.) 
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TIMES,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^^^^Mini  IflT  14 1onn 

Entertainment   for   the   Blind. 

The  programme  for  the  week  at  tlSfteading 
room  for  the  blind,  Congressional  Library  is 
announced  as  follows:  Monday,  Miss  Josephine 
ParseU,;  'Way,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Sperry;  Wednes- 
m.  Prof.  Leo  Wheat,  piano  recital;  Thursday 
Mise  Everett  Long;  Friday,  Mra.  Grace  M  Yus 
tin,  and  Saturday,  Mrs.   Walton 


LUMBUS,0. 
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PRIMARY  TEACHER 


Will  Be  Added  to  Force   at  In- 


stitution  For  Blind. 


Date 
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A  BLIND  COPLE'S  EARNINGS. 


Took  In  Three  Cents  In  Twelve  Min- 
utes and  Then  Moved  On. 
The  afternoon  crush  on  Park  Row 
had  just  about  ended,  and  the  passing 
crowds  had  thinned  down  to  a  steady- 
stream  flowing  toward  Brooklyn 
bridge  when  the  firm  took  a  stand  be- 
fore the  Times  building  and  prepared 
for  business.  Both  are  blind.  He  is  a 
stubby  man  with  a  full  beard,  wearing 
big  blue  goggles  over  his  sightless 
eyes.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  large  tin 
tobacco  box  while  with  the  other  he 
cleaselessly  tapped  on  the  paving 
stones  with  a  long  stick.  She  also 
wears  disfiguring  blue  spectacles  and, 
standing  beside  the  man,  kept  one 
hand  on  his  arm  while  with  the  other 
she  held  out  a  small  tray,  on  which 
were  a  few  penny  sticks  of  chewing 
gum. 

Neither  made  direct  appeal  to  the 
passing  throng,  but  the  tap,  tap,  tap 
of  the  blind  man's  stick  permitted  few 
to  go  by  without  a  glance  at  the  cou- 
ple. In  the  first  minute  ninety-seven 
persons  had  passed.  That  was  about 
the  average,  but  five  minutes  elapsed, 
and  the  tin  box  was  still  empty  and 
the  stock  of  chewing  gum  undimin- 
ished. 

A  stout  elderly  woman  selling  news- 
papers was  the  first  person  to  accost 
the  blind  couple. 

"Evening,  pop,"  she  called  out 
cheerily.    "How's  business?" 

"Slow,  slow,"  he  returned.  "How  are 
you  doing?"  But  the  news  vender  was 
gone.  The  stick  rapped  the  pavement, 
and  the  crowd  hurried  on  for  three 
minutes  more.  Then  a  young  woman,  ' 
apparently  a  shopgirl,  halted,  searched 
through  her  purse  and  dropped  two 
pennies  in  the  tin  box.  Two  minutes 
later  the  firm  made  a  sale  to  a  news- 
boy and  exchanged  a  stick  of  gum  for 
a  cent.  Another  two  minutes  had  gone 
when  a  big  policeman  who  would  not 
see  the  blind  people  ordered  a  push- 
cart man  to  move  on.  There  may  have 
been  a  hint  in  the  command  for  some 
one  else  to  move;  but,  whether  or  not, 
two  pairs  of  blue  spectacles  were  turn- 
ed toward  the  bridge,  and  the  firm's 
stand  was  vacated,  while  the  stick 
tapped  a  path  through  the  crowd  ur> 
Park  Row. 

The  firm's  gross  receipts  in  twelve 
minutes  of  business  amounted  to  three 
cents,  while  more  than  1,000  people 
had  passed.— New  York  Times. 

"£Mte 


Mr.  Charles    Broadway  House    of  New 

York,  who  offered   81  000,000  to  any  one 

j  who  would  cure  him  «>f  hliudoes.",   in  uo 

rMative  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Rouse,  who  owns 

the  Ilampaits  at  Eastern  Point. 


On  account  of  the  increasing  number  of 
pupijs  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Superintendent  Smead  at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees  yesterday  afternoon 
was  authorized  to  employ  a  new  teacher 
for  the  primary  grade.  The  selection  has 
not  yet  been  made.  The  present  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  number  304,  and  there  are 
more  to  come. 

A  committee  comprised  of  Steward  Bell 
and  Trustees  Joseph  Beichle  and  Flumer- 
felt  was  appointed  to  invest  in  two  new 
pianos.  They  will  have  about  $800  to  ex- 
pend for  that  purpose.  The  contract  en- 
tered into  about  one  year  ago  with  the 
District  Telegraph  company  to  provide  a 
!  watchman's  register  was  canceled  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  no  funds  for  this  pur- 


pose 
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BLIND  AUTHOR  DEAD. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson,  Who  Drew  His 
Characters  True  to  Nature. 
(Special  to  the  Free  Press.) 
Vergennes,   Oct.  15.— Rowland  B.  Robin- 
son,  known  as  the  blind  author,   died   of 
cancer,      the     disease     with     which      he 
has        so        long        suffered         at        his. 
home        in        Ferrisburgh        this      after- 
noon   about    four    o'clock.    He  was    born 
in   the   house  in  which    he   died.    He   has 
written  a  number  of  books,  among  which 
were   '•Uncle   'Llsha's     Shop,"    and     •Sam 
Novell's  Camps,"  "Danvis  Folks,"     In  the 

Green   Wood,"    "A  Danvis   Pioneer, 111! 

New  England  Fields  and  Woods,"  A> 
Hero  of  Ticonderoga,"  "Uncle  'D-ishas 
Outing"  and  "Vermont"  in  the  American 
Commonwealth  Series.  His  stories  por- 
traved  the  everyday  life  of  the  earlier  set- 
tlers of  this  vicinity.  He  also  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  the  Forest  and 
Stream  and  wrote  for  the  Youths  Com- 
panion. He  was  a  lover  of  hunting  and 
fishing  and  in  his  articles  on  those  sports 
excelled  in  His  description  of  'forest  and 
stream,  and  drew  them  true  to  nature.  He 
was  also  an  artist  of  no  mean  anility  and 
often  during  political  campaigns  drew  on 
the  covers  of  the  tubs  of  butter  which  he 
brought  to  market  striking  pictures  or 
current  political  events  and  phases.  t,e 
Was  fi7  years  of  age  and  was  a  man' 
greatly  beloved  by  those  who  beca-me  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  held  the  office  of 
town  clerk  for  many  years.  He  leaves  a 
wife    one  son  and  two  daughters. 

It  'is  afe  to  say  that  no  writer  has  ever 
pictured  Vermont  rural  life  of  fifty  years 
ago  so  truly  or  has  given  the  Vermont 
Yankee  dialect  so  accurately  as  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. He  was  a  close  student  of  Ver- 
mont history  and  of  early  Indian  names 
and  legends.  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  artist 
of  no  mean  ability,  a  talent  inherited  by 
his  daughter,  Rachel. 

Mr     Robinson    came   of    good    old    New 
England   stock,   his   father   being   a   well- 
known    abolitionist,    who    helped    many   a 
'Xrunav.ay    slave    along    the    "Underground 
K&iLsray"   to   freedom. 


HoTya<e,Mass.Ti 


BLiNJB^AUTHOR  DEAD. 
Roland  E.  Robinson,,  67,  the  blind  au- 
thor is  dead  at  Ferrisburg,  Vt.  His  early 
life  was  that  of  the  ordinary  farmer's 
boy.  He  developed  a  keen,  love  of  liter- 
ature and  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature. 
Reaching  manhood,  be  went  to  New  York 
where  he  became  a  wood  engraver.  His 
eyesight  failed,  and  he  returned  to  his 
old  holme  in  Ferrisburg,  where  in  spiU 
of  his  failing  sight  and  his  subsequent 
blinding  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  writer 
has  over  pictured  Verm  on  rulal  life  of 
50  years  ago  so  truthfully  or  given  the 
Vermont  Yankee  dialect  so  accurately 
as  Mr.  Robinsan.  He  was  a  student  of 
Vermont's  history  and  of  early  Indian 
names  and  legends.  He  leaves  a  Wi.e 
and  son  and   two  daug 
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BLINDNESS  MADE  HIM 

GlUPjUSINESS 

And  Now  He  Files  a  Bankruptcy 
Plea  in  TJ.  S.  Court. 


Carlton  P.  Roush,  a  blind  man,  of  Day- 
ton, formerly  in  ahoe  business,  filed  a  pe- 
tition in  bankruptcy  in  the  U.  S.  court  on 
TueVdav  The  liabilities  amount  to  $1,- 
636  74  while  there  are  no  assets.  Several 
Cincinnati  firms  are  among  the  creditors, 
cupping  trom 

Utile  Koc^&r*' 


Date 





X..16.M. 


Miss  Lula  A.  Rowland  of  the  Inter- 
national School  for  the  MM  at  Lort 
Gibson   I   T.    is  in  the  eityVW  guest  of 

'  Di  and  Mrs!  John  H.  Dye  at  the  school 
for    the     blind.     Miss    Rowland     is    a 

'graduate  of  1887  in  the  Arkansas  school. 
IhP  is  business  manager  and  one  of  the 
edited  of  the  "Twin  Territories,"  a  very 
jtneritdrious  publication. 





Date 


THE   "BLIND   AUTHOR"   IS    DEAD. 

Rowland    E.    Robinson,    Who    Pictured 

Vermont  Scenes,  Passes  Away. 

[Special  Dlspatcb  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 

BURLINGTON,  Vt.,  Oct.  16,  1900.  Row- 
land E.  Robinson,  known  as  the  blind 
author,  is  dead.  The  end  came  at  his 
home  in  Ferrisburg  after  several  years' 
Illness  with  cancer.  He  was  born  In  the 
house  In  which  he  died. 

All  his  books  were  dictated  by  him  to 
one  of  his  daughters.  His  works  have 
had  a  wide  tale  In  this  section.  His 
stories  portrayed  the  everyday  life  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  vicinity.  He  also 
contributed  many  artic  es  to  Forest  and 
Stream,  and  wrote  for  the  Youth  a  Com- 

paHe°  was  an  artist  of  ability,  and  often 
during  political  campaigns  drew  on  be 
covers  of  the  tubs  of  butter  which  he 
Drought  to  market  striking  pictures  0f 
current  political  events  and  phases^ 

He  was  67  years  of  age,  and  was  fre.ii 
lybeloved  in  the  little  commun  ty  £ 
which  he  lived  and  died.  He  heUS  t^e 
office  of  town  clerk  for  many  > ears.  «e 
Is  survived  by  a  widow,  one  son  ana 
I  two  daughters. 


JOURNAL,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNION,  MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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ttu»LAflU  K.  KUBINSON. 


Death  in  Vermont  of  the  Famous 
Blind  Author—A  True  Son  of 
the  Green  Mountains. 

Rowland  T.  Robinson,  the  hUnri  author, 
died  of  a  cancer  at  his  home  in  Fer.is- 

'  burg,  Vt.,  Monday  afternoon.  He  was 
born  in  1833  in  the  house  in  which  he 
died.  Rowland  Evans  Robinson's  early 
life  was  that  of  the  ordinary  farmer's 
boy.  He  early  developed  a  keen  love 
of  nature,  anu  was  an  ardent  sports- 
man. After  reaching  manhood  he 
went  to  .New  York,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  wood  engraver.  His  eye- 
sight failed  and  he  returned  to  his  old 
homo  in  Ferrisburg.  His  published 
works  include  "Danvis  Folks,"  'oam 
Lpvell's  Camps,"  "In  the  Green  Wood," 
"In  New  England  Fields  and  Woods,' 
"A  D  .nv.s  Pioneer,"  "A  Hero  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  "    "Untie  Lisha's  Outing." 

The  blind  aumor  was  a  true  son  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State.  The.  e  his 
grandfather  settled  not  long  after  the 
admission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union, 
coming  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the 
thinly-settled  town  of  Vergennes.  A 
feA-  years  later  he  removed  to  that 
farm  in  Ferrisburg,  where  his  g  and- 
son  resided  until  his  death.  Those  read- 
ers who  have  run  across  the  accounts  of 
Newport  life  in  Revolutionarv  times 
will  remember  the  frequent  mention  01 

:  the  "Robinson  Sisters."    They  were  the 

!  grardaunts  of  the  Vermont  author. 
His  father,   Rowland  T.   Robinson,   was 

;  one  of  the  oid  abolitionists  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  w.  L.  Garrison  N  P 
Rogers  and  Oliver  Johnson,  while  his 
mother,  a  New  York  lady,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  that  Col.  Giipin  of  Vind.ia 
whoseivedon  Gen.  Wash]  gton's  staff 
and  acted  as  one  of  the  pahb.arers  at 
Washington's  funeral.  With  such  an 
ancestry  Mr.  Robinson  mi§ht  well  have 
claimed  to  be  an  American  from  crown 
to  sole.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
know    that    his    parents,    grai.dparen.ts, 

land    paternal    gieat-grandparents    were 
all  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  tne  house  where  he  lived  the   "wind 
author  of  Vermont"   was  born  some  58 
ytars  ago.    Curiously  enough,  his  early 
education  was  limited;  and,  as  he  had 
sjme  talent  for  drawing,   he  turned  his 
first  attention     to  work  as  a  draughts- 
map  tor  some  of  the  illustrated  papers 
ot    New    York.      In    that    line    he    con- 
tinued, with  success,  until  27  years  ago. 
n    he   returned   to   his    native   farm. 
'"  ''lit  the  same  lime  he  began  to  con- 
«    !ite  to  Forest  and  Stream;  and  that 
■ondence  has   led   to   the  republi- 
sh ition  of  his  sketches  in  book  form  un- 
der   the   titles  of    "Uncle    Fisk's   Shop," 
"Sam  Ijovtll  s  Camps''  and  "Forest  and 
Stream  Fables,"  the  last-named  ha\in^- 
been  illustrated  by  its  author.    He  con- 
tributed to  Scribner's  Monthly  the  article 
on    'Fox    Hunting    In    New     England," 
which    was    afterward    republished    in 
a  voiume  entitled  "Sport  with  Gun  and 

i  Rod."  Other  articles  also  appeared  in 
Scribier's.  while  the  Century,  Lippin- 
cott's  and  the  Atlantic  have  printed 
various  papers  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's historical  work  began  years  as?o 
when  lie  prepared  a  sketch  of  Ferris- 
burg for  "Hermn way's  Historical  Ga- 
zetteer of  Vermont,"  and  his  continued 
Interest  in  that  branch  of  work  led 
to  his  selection  as  an  author  in  the 
American  Commonwealth  Scries. 





Date 


Rowland  E.  Robinson,  thej.  blind  author, 
died  of  a  cancer  at  his  home  in  Ferris- 
burg, Vermont,  Monday  afternoon.  He 
was  born  in  1833  in  the  house  in  which 
he  died  Rowland  Evans  Robinson's  early 
life  was  that  of  the  ordinary  farmers 
boy  He  early  developed  a  keen  love  of 
nature  and  was  an  ardent  sportsman. 
After  reaching  manhood  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
wood  engraver.  His  eyesight  failed  and 
l.e  returned  to  his  home  in  Ferrisburg. 
His  published  works  include  "Danvis 
Folks,"  "Sam  Lovell's  Camps,"  "In  the 
Green  Wood,"  "In  New  England  Fields 
and  Woods,"  "A  Danvis  Pioneer,"  "A 
Hero    of    Ticonderoga,"    "Uncle     Lisha's 
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A  VERMONT  AUTHOR.  \ 

It    is    quite    possible     that      Rowland 

Evans    Robinson,    who    died    the    other 

day    in    his    sixty-eighth    year,    will    be 

better  known  some  da.y  than  during  his 

life    time.     One   thinks  of  Richard  Jef- 

feries.    when    Mr.    Robinson's    name    is 

mentioned.    Each  had  a  delicate  sense 

of  appreciation  of  nature,  and  each  had 

a  peculiar  charm  of  style;  but  Jefferies 

lacked     public     recognition     while     he 

lived,  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  so  well 

known  as  he  deserved  to  be.    Doubtless. 

in  his  case,  the  misfortune  of  blindness 

had  something  to  do  with  his  failure  to 

■win  the  full  recognition  which  was  his 

due.     This  came  upon  him  several  years 

ago,  and  yet  he  had  done  some  of  his 

best  work  since  that  time.    'Much  of  his 

earlier  writing  was  done  for  Forest  and 

Stream.     Among  his  nature-books  were 

"Danvis  Folks."  "Uncle 'Lisha's  Shop," 

and  "Sam  Lovell's  Camps,"  which  may 

y#t   come  to  be   better   known   as   time 

goes   on.     In   addition   to    these,    and   to 

many   charming  sketches,   he   waa   the 

author  of  "A  Hero  of  Ticonderoga."  and 

"Vermont;   a  Study fof  Independence," 

in  the  American  Commonwealth  series. 

Mr.Robinson     was  lorn  at   Ferrisburg, 

Vermont,  May  14,  18|),  and  in  1870 
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The  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  were  handsome- 
ly entertained  with  a  concert  this  forenoon 
by  the  Kirk  band  of  Cleveland.  The  band 
was  accompanied  by  a  company  of  the- 
Knights  Templars.  They  were  shown 
through  the  institution  and  their  visit  was 
I  very  much  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  , 


Blind  Alan's  Long  Trip  Afoot. 
/    Bucyrus,    Oct.     17.— John      Hilder,      a 
lind  man  of  60.  passed  through   Buey- 
/rus  today  on  a  pedestrian  trip  to  Iowa 
/  in   which    state  he   claims    a   residence 
and    wants   to    reach    home    in    time    to 
vote.    Hilder  makes  good  progress  even 
without   eyesight   and   invariably    uses 
the  railroad  track  to,  walk  on.     ile  ex- 
presses   the    utmost    confidence    In    his 
sat'etv.  '  _^, 


JUDGE  WEST'S  LETTER 


To  Bryan  on  the   Question  of 
the  Philippines. 


HE  PULVEKIZES  THE  NEBKASKAN. 


logical  Argument  Which  Disposes  of 
the  Entire  "Imperialist"  Theory  of  the 
Nebraska  Demagogue — Bryan  Ha.i  Made 
No  Reply. 

Hon.  William  H.  West,  the  blind 
man  eloquent  of  Bellefontaine,  just 
previous  to  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  visit  to 
Ohio,  dictated  an  open  letter  to  that 
gentleman,  which  is  excellent  both  as 
to  matter  and  to  manner.  It  is  entire- 
ly too  long  to  handle  in  these  col- 
umns, but  a  brief  recapitulation,  of 
Judge  West's  argument  will  afford  ma- 
terial for  thought  to  every  voter  who 
may  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
Mr.  Bryan's  arguments. 

Judge  West  first  calls  attention  to 
the  historic  fact  that  the  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, "governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned," was  the  position  on  which  the 
southern  states  based  their  resistance 
to  the  national  authority  from  1861  to 
'65,  and  that  this  conflict  cost  innum- 
erable lives  and  billions  of  money  be- 
fore the  principle  was  settled  by  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword  that  the 
Union  is  indivisible  and  indissoluble. 

Then  the  judge  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that:  "The  continued  utterance 
of  these  and  kindred  sentiments  by 
you  and  your  followers  from  the  mo- 
ment the  treaty  was  ratified,  has  en- 
couraged and  prolonged  that  unhappy 
conflict  in  these  islands  until  it  has 
already  resulted  in  shedding  the  blood 
and  sacrificing  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  many 
more  thousands  of  Filipinos." 

Then  he  calls  Mr.  Bryan's  attention 
to  the  indisputable  fact  that:  "The 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;"  that  the  president  shall  take 
an  oath  that  he  "will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed," 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  meet  his 
approbation.  A  law  of  congress  ap- 
proved by  President  Washington  and 
another  approved  by  President  Lin- 
coln, both  still  in  force,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  president  to  employ  the 
land  and  naval  forces  in  suppressing 
revolt   against    the     authority   of  the 
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United  States,  wherever  it  may  arise 
or  exist  in  any  state  or  territory  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  thereof.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  1899,  by  your  pro- 
curement, the  treaty  with  Spain  was 
ratified  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  18G9, 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged, 
whereby  it  became  the  supreme  lav/  of 
the  land  and  the  Philippine  islands 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ident McKinley  has  registered  an  oath 
to  take  care  that  this  treaty  and  these 
laws  be  faithfully  executed;  you  will 
take  and  have  registered  against  you 
the  same  oath  if  elevated  to  that  great 
office.  Whether  the  treaty  be  valid  or 
vcid;  whether  it  does  or  dees  not  in- 
fringe the  declaration  of  independence, 
is  not  within  the  province  of  the  pres- 
ident to  determine.  While  it  is  on  the 
statute  book  the  duty  is  imposed  on 
him  to  respect  its  terms  and  stipula- 
tions, to  treat  theco  islands  as  terri-' 
tories  under  his  official  protection,  and 
enforce  in  them  the  laws  for  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion/ 
therein  against  the  authority  of  the 
Unted  States,  by  the  employment  of 
military  force  if  necessary.  In  employ- 
ing military  power  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection in  these  islands,  President  Mc- 
Kinley has  done  nothing  but  discharge 
the  official  duty  imposed  on  him  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  discharge  which 
would  have  made  him  liable  to  im- 
peachment  for   official   misconduct." 

Judge  West  then  goes  into  a  long  ' 
discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  Mr 
Bryan  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and,  consequently,  the  moral  duty  that 
devolves  upon  him  to  support  the  war 
against  the  rebellion  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
space  will  not  allow  a  full  elucidation 
of  the  masterly  argument  by  which  the 
judge  simply  pulverizes  the  Nebraska 
demagogue.  He  shows  up  the  dou- 
bling of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  following 
way: 

"Having  procured  the  treaty  to  be 
ratified,  without  exacting  Filipino  in- 
dependence as  the  condition  of  your 
supporting  it,  you  try  to  justify  your 
action  on  the  plea  that  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  secure  it  to  them 
than  you  would  have  been  if  you  had 
not  procured  its  ratification.  You 
state  it  in  different  language  by  say- 
ing that  "you  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  wage  a  successful  conflict 
against  imperialism;"  but  what  you 
call  "imperialism"  could  have  no  ex- 
istence if  the  treaty  had  not  been  rat- 
ified, for  only  by  its  ratification  did 
the  islands  become  territorial  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  over,  or  in 
the  government  of  which,  imperial 
power  could  be  exercised;  nor  could 
imperialism  have  existence  if,  wnen 
you  procured  its  ratification,  you  had 
exacted  insular  independence  as  the 
condition  thereof.     You  say: 

"I  thought  it  safer  to  trust  the 
American  people  to  give  independence 
to  the  Filipinos  than  to  trust  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose  to  dip- 
lomacy with  an  unfriendly  nation.  , 
believe  that  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  wage  a  successful  contest  against 
imperialism,"  that  is,  to  secure  inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos,  "than  we 
would  have  been  had  the  treaty  been 
rejected.  With  the  treaty  ratified,  a 
clean-cut  issue  is  presented  between 
a  government  by  consent  and  a  gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  imperialists 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  all 
that  happens  until  the  question  is  set- 
tled.    If  the  treaty  had  been  rejected, 


the  opponents  of  imperialism  wouia  , 
have  been  held  responsible  for  any  in- 
ternational complications  which  might 
•have  arisen  before  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  *  *  *  The  title  of  Spain 
being  extinguished,  we  were  at  liber- 
ty to  deal  with  the  Filipinos  accord- 
ing to  American  principles." 

"You  assure  us  that  these  reasons 
and  consideration  were  present  in  your 
mind  and  influenced  your  action  when 
you  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ratified. 
If  they  were,  and  the  consequences  to 
the  country  of  that  imperialism  to 
which  the  hatification  of  the  treaty 
gave  birth,  and  of  which  you  are  the 
father,  are  as  baneful  and  deadly  as 
you  wish  us  to  believe  they  are,  then 
rather  than  risk  prejudicing  your  own 
political  prospects  by  asking  prostrate 
Spain  to  so  far  modify  the  treaty  as 
to  transfer  these  islands  to  the  people 
thereof,  your  patriotism  preferred  to 
endanger  our  civilization  and  hazard 
the  very  existence  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, by  ratifying  the  treaty  and  fas- 
tening imperialism  on  the  republic 
with  all  its  baneful  and  destructive 
consequences.  When  you  were  delib- 
erating whether  to  give  your  support 
to  or  withhold  it  from  the  treaty,  you 
were  not  seeking  how  best  to  serve 
your  country,  but  how  you  could  make 
the  results  of  the  Spanish  v/ar  best 
subserve  the  aspirations  of  your  vault- 
ing ambition,  and  concluding  that  rat- 
ification would  best  subserve  your  pur- 
pose by  furnishing  a  pretext  for  mak- 
ing the  scarecrow  imperialism  a  par- 
amount issue,  with  which  to  alarm 
your  countrymen  in  1900,  you  favored 
it.  Your  suggestion  about  forcing  a 
new  treaty  from  a  hostile  power  and 
"international  complications"  is  pure 
fancy.  Spain  had  already  consented 
to  part  with  the  islands  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her  in  whom 
their  sovereignty  should  be  ultimately 
lodged.  If  you  had  more  desired  to  se- 
cure Filipino  independence  than  to 
promote  your  own  political  fortunes, 
and  in  order  to  secure  it  it  had  been 
necessary  to  reject  the  treaty  and  ask 
Spain  to  join  in  making  a  new,  or 
modifying  the  existing,  treaty  so  as  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands 
to  their  people,  she  would  have  done 
so  as  unhesitatingly  as  she  relinquish- 
ed the  sovereignty  to  Cuba  to  the 
Cubans." 

Judge  West  then  declares  that  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Spain  has  placed  Bryan  in  a  worse 
position  for  securing  the  independence 
of  the  Filipinos  than  he  was  in  pre- 
vious to  that,  or  had  he  opposed  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  In  proof  of 
this  he  quotes  from  Bryan's  speech  ac- 
cepting the  Populist  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  and  shows  very  fully 
that  when  Bryan  procured  the  treaty 
to  be'  ratified,  he  believed,  or  pro- 
fessed to,  that  the  cession  of  these 
islands  without  the  consent  of  their 
people  nullified  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence; believed  that  by  their  ces 
sicn,  either  with  or  without  their  con 
sent,  their  people  must  either  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
they  could  not  without  endangering 
our  civilization,  or  must  become  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States,  which  th^y 
edud  not  do  without  imperiling  the 
very  existence  of  the  republic;  believed 
that  their  cession  would  in  either  caso 
introduce  into  our  political  system  the 
consuming  poison  of  imperialism  with 
all  its  consequences.  "Believing  this, 
you  nevertheless,  by  procuring  its  rat- 


ification, became  the  foster  parent  of 
that  imperialism  which  you  now  de 
tiouncs,  and  yourself  purposely  infused 
its  poison  into  our  political  system; 
nullified  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence; endangered  cur  civilization,  and 
Imperiled  the  very  existence  cf  the  re- 
public by  making  the  Filipinos  what 
they  now  are,  either  citizens  or  sub 
I  iects  of  the  United   fctates  " 


Date 
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ROWLAND  EVANS  ROBINSON. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  unusual  sorrow 
that  we  chronicle  the  death i  of   our! 
f Send  and  neighbor,  Rowland  E.  Rob- 
ison  of  Eerrisburg.    As  a  man  and  au- 
thor he  has  always  claimed  out  adim- 
vo«nn    and    having  met  hiin  in  the 
do  e    ve       ons  of  friendship,  we  feel 
with  a  more  than  common  grief  the 
passing-awav  of  that   gentle    kmdly 
spirit  so  calm,  serene,   and  yet  clear 
Tisioned  in  his  views  of  men  and  events. 
V  As  an  author,  Mr.  Robinson  is  known 
t0  the  book-loving  work  as  the ^eater, 
of  "A   Danvis  Pioneer,        V  ermont, 
«rucle  Lisha's  shop."  "Sam  Lovell  s 
Cms  ""Danvis  Falks"  and  other  ex- 
SSEnt  works,  all  dealing  with  the  true 
Vermont  type  and  drawn  with  the  fine 
master-hand  of  the  artist,    *o  othei 
author,   excepting  perhaps  Miss  WiH 
l-iiis     has  ever  gotten   so  close   to  the, 
real  natnre  of  the  Vermont  character 
as  E    viand  E.  llobinsen  and  certainly 
no  one  has  niade  known  to  the  outer' 
odd  and  so  fully  exploited  the  his- 
toric- shores  of   Lake  Champlain  and 
S  Great  and  Little  Otter  Creeks   1 
The  author  was  born  Ma>  11th,  18.W, 
in      Fernsburg,   on  the    same    place 
•heiVhe  breathed  his  last     Hispaj 
Sits   were   Rowland  T.   and   Rachael 
Robinson.       Rowland,    the    son,    was 
SSS3H  in  1870  to  Anna  Stevens   who 
^tili    survives    him.      1  lnee    cnnuu  n 
were  born  to  them,  Rachel,  Rowland 
and  Maryin  the  order  of  age,  who  are 

alVortt?e  past  seven  years  Mr  Robin- 
80n  has  bek  totally  blind  and  has .sufj 

1  S  £e    l^von  up  his  writing,  but  as 
I         lv  as  the  early  summer  of   tta«] 
V  .las  been   able  to   contribuj 
I";     erioaicals    as   the  Foi 
aeans  of  paper  wH 
lie  traced  I 
!;:  char, 

been  , 

the  po 

io«s    u-en 

"b  much  to 

the  l.sympa 

ho 

h 

and  John  Thompson. 

We  might  a 
afovmevarti. 
ehcetoou 

archal. 

fine  si. 

Dallor 

lv' 

are  sightless     tytdoM^ 

Wind.  /ri..Mv  is  nisuad,  m  mind 

suggestion   ot     he   JW         raaae  t 
healthy  outlook  that  n** 
author  of  the  Danvis  tales  ce 
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Aril  |nvsi-V\r<: 
ie  stain 
,,,i  life,  is   tliai  ol   Howland  b. 
Mi.  historian  and  author. 
There  remains  but    one  word  to  aj 
to  those  and  that  is     requiescaj 
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DUND  TYPEWRITERS.      Ny 

William  H.  Cranston,  who  has  been 
blind  for  some  30  years,  is  to  get  a  type 
writer,  and  H.  T.  Oatman  is  to    rteach 
him  the  keyboard  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  machine  by  the    sense     of 
touch.     Mr.  Cranston's  memory  is     sc 
well  trained  that  in  one  lesson  on  Mr, 
Oatman's  Densmore    machine     he  re- 
members the  location  of  all  the  keys 
and  has  in    two    lessons    obtained    i 
practically   perfect  knowledge    of  th< 
mechanism,  although  never  before  ha\ 
ing  had  his  hand  on  a  typewriter.    Mi 
Oatman  expects  to  have  his  blind  pupi 
writing  letters  soon  with  considerabl 
rapidity  and  exact  accuracy.    Mr  Cra 
ston  will  use  his  machine  also  for  sei 
mon  writing,  as  he  is  supplying  pulpit 
outjsi^e  of  the  city. 

Clipping  from  Qf  pUBLiCAN 
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William  H.  V.  Cranston,  who  has  been 
blind  for  some  30  years,  is  to  get  a  type- 
writer, and  H.  T.  Oatman  is  to  teach  him 
the  kev-board  and  the  manipulation  of 
the  machine  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Mr 
Cranston's  memory  is  so  well  trained  that 
in  one  lesson  on  Mr  Oatman  s  Densmore 
machine  lie  remembers  the  location  of  all 
the  keys  and  has  in  two  lessons  obtained  a 
practieallv  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mec- 
anism.  although  never  before  having  had 
his  hand  on  a  typewriter.  Mr  (hitman 
expects  to  have  his  blind  pupil  writing  let- 
Jeis  soon  with  considerable  rapidity  and 
|xact  accuracy.  Mr  Cranston  will  use  his 
knachine  also  for  sermon    wri  :>     '- 

..  pulpit».4»utoid<»  wi'-UiH  rity  n^w 
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HIS  SIGHT  RESTORED. 


Je  Seeks  a  Career  Such  as 
His    Father   Had   Be- 
lli' ^  ;  fore  Him. 

IKE  faOF.  FAWCETTS   CASE. 


Though  He  Can  See,   His  A 
Vision  Is  Not  Clear  Like 
That  of  Other  Men. 


London.     Oct.   17.— Sir     William  Hart- 
Dyke's  son,  whose  marriage  last  week  to 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Admiral  Cave  was 
one  of  the  events  of  a  singularly  dull  sea- 
son, the  ceremoDy   being  rendered   addit- 
ionally interesting  by  'the  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  bridegroom's     sight     after     a 
complete  blindness  dating  from  his  tenth 
j  year,   when  his  eyes  were  shockingly   in- 
[  jurcd  by  an  accident  in  which  a  pitchfork 
played  the  part  of  the  corpus  delicti,    is 
I  about  to  embark  upon  a  political  career, 
treading  in   the  footstep?  of   his   popular 
father,   who   at  the  present   moment,   as 
vice-president   of  the   committee   of     the 
privy  council  on  education,     is     virtually 
minister  of  puldic  instruction  of  the 


HART-DYKE'S     FIRST    SIGHT    OF 
HIS  BRIDE. 

It  was  in  a  London  church  last  week, 
when  he  was  about  to  go  up  to  the  altar 
lo  marry  the  lovely  daughter  of  Admiral 
Cave,  that  the  son  of  Sir  William  Hart- 
Dyke  received  his  sight,  the  surgeon  who 
had  treated  him  for  ten  years  removing 
the  bandages  from  his  eyes. 


the 


British    Empire  and    aa   such   occupies 
seat  in  the  Salisbury  cabinet. 

Young  Hart-Dyke,  who  is  about  °4 
ye;;rs  of  age,  and  who.  in  spite  of  his 
complete  blindness.,  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Cambridge,  must  n.t  be 
confounded  with  his  elder  brother,  who  is 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  British  army 
in  Indi;.'  and  has  bee;;  repeatedly  men- 
tioned for  conspicuous  gallantry  "in  the 
dispatches. 

The  young  benedict  is  a  very  brilliant 
young  man  and  his  parents'  favorite  He 
is  regarded  as  likely  to  achieve  the  Mime 
amount  of  political  distinction  as  the  late 
Prof.  Fawoett.  who,  in  spile  of  being  en- 
tirely blind,  held  a  chair  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  who  remains  on  record  as 
the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  post- 
master-general that  has  ever  held  office 
in  England. 

He  wou.d  undoubtedly  have  formed 
part  of  the  last  Liberal  cabinet  had  it  not 


been  for  his  affliction,  for,  inasmuch  as 
as  min  sters  of  the  crown  are  debarred  by 
their  oaths  of  office  from  allowing  even 
their  private  secretaries  to  know  what  has 
taken  place  at  the  cabinet  meetings,  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  Postmaster- 
General  F:\vcett  to  retain  anv  record  of 
what  had  taken  .place  at  the  ministerial 
council. 

£S  id  it  not  been  for  this  blindness,  Prof 
Faweett,  who  was  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  trusted  confidant  of  the 
tfrand  Old  Man,"  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  entrusted  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal portfolios  in   the  cabinet. 

TTT1ieT^r'rt  D-Vk('«  are  very  rich.  Lady 
iiart-Dyke,  a  dnughter  of  the  seventh 
U.arl  of  Sandwich  being  one  of  the  most 
popular  hostess  s  In  Loudon.  Their  bar- 
onetcy dates  from  the  reign  of  King 
Chares  II.,  and  Sir  William,  who  was  for 
many  years  whip  of  the  house  of  commons 
and  chief  secretary  to  Ireland,  is  one  of 
mllars  of  the  Tory  party. 
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BLlUPJi&SS~OF  INFANTS.       % 

PrCTSlene*  of  Eye  Di»«u»es.  H»»lth  Official* 
gay,  I*  Traeeablo  lo  Improper  Cure. 

(New    York     Herald). 
Olhciafc  of  the   health  department  are 
about  to  begin  a  war  on  midwives  who 
persist  in  ignoring  or  disobeying  the  laws 
of  the  state  and   the  department's   regu- 
lations applying  to  Ihe   treatment  of  tne 
eyes  of  infants.      President  Muiphy     at- 
l-iubtos    the   prevalence  of   eye      diseases 
among  chimin  to  the     unskilful     treat-  . 
mentof  midwjves,  and  he  sa.d  that  ev- 
ery possible  means  would  be  take.u  to  en- 
force the  laws  on  the  subject. 

The  case  which  has  aroused  the  health 
department  officials  is  that  of  Mary  Cu»- 
Sgham  of  .\u.  29.  Prince  street,  six 
or  tils  old,  whose  si^ht  has  been  de- 
s  roved  by  the  ministrations,  it.  is  al- 
Wed  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Harpreicht  a 
midwife  of  No.  16  Goeu'k  street  Mrs. 
H^preichf  has  been  hehlln  $6<X> jtaU  J« 
trial  after  a  hearing  before   Magistrate 

PThis  case  was  brought  to'the  attention 


Section  288  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  ' 
has  been  nmended  by  chapter  325  of  the 
Laws  of  1892.  is  the  statute  under  which 
the  woman  has  been  arrested  and  will  be 
tried.  This  law  provides  that  when  a 
young  child's  e\  es  are  affected,  the  mid- 
wife must  call  the  matter  to  the  attention 

of  tlie  health  board  or  summon  a  physi- 
cian. She  i9  not  allowed  to  treat  or  pre- 
scribe for  the  eyes  of  a  child  within  a 
period  of  two  weeks  after  its  birth  The 
law  makes  violation  of  the  statute,  a 
misdemeanor,  which  is  punishab  e  by  a 
fine  of  $250  or  six  mouths'  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

"All  of  this  trouble  for  the  child,  and 
its  consequence  for  herself  would  have 
been  averted  had  the  midwife  notified  the 
health  department  in  the  first  place.  We 
would  then  have  assumed  all  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  child,  which  is  a  strong  and 
healthy  infant,  would  have  been  spared 
the  affliction  from  which  it  can  now  nev- 
er hope  for  relief." 


j^ida's -iiStitate  for  the  deaf  and 


,    letter      from     Dr.  .   Charles 
()-C.nnor.  one  of   the  tip******* 


ofT  he  Sth   departure  U    last    week    by  ^  d  last  Monday  at 

lute*  sM^«i  ^^^TTIZT^ 

All  nf  the  pupils  who  attenueu. 

will  arrive  in  a  few  day8.    The  Flor 
ida  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind    s 
Maintained  by  the  state.     Tuition    s 
not  only  free,  but  the  state  provtdes 

transportation  for  pupils  both  to  the 
school  and  back  to  their  homes. 


K. 

Ww  York  eye  and  ear  infirmary  at  No. 
^1S  Second  avenue,  in  which  the  mam 
Sets  of  the  mothers  story  are  substau- 

tia1'    TREATED  BY  MIDWIFE. 

Mrs    Cunningham  said  that  her     child 
was  born  oh  May  1,  at  No    324  Broo, 
street        Barbara  Harpneeht,  a  nndwi^ 
treated  her  for  nine  days.      On  the  third 
day  after  the  child's  birth,  one  of  its  eye 
,u     sute.       When   she  called  the  a 
^     I    n  of  Mrs   Harpreicht  the  Litter  tol. 
S1^   niik^aSli^-s    of    milk      iV. 

{"W^-ewwSlo.  AUhough.sh 
bab>  ?  nv  informed  Mrs.  Harpreicht 
\?bl  Sv  still  P  escribed  the  same  rem 
Idv  By  Tune  3,  the  eye  had  become  s; 
ed>.    **>    ■»«•«=  .•       •   ht   was     completel. 

^e^Sbe^^cWld  to  the  eye  an. 

SC^d0had0£develoCp°ed  the  third   day  af- 
ter birth.  .  Dr     O'Connor, 
"1   am 


u 


C/U<^^^%^k^.i 


eure,"   writes     Dr. 


"that  if  the  condition  of  the  baby's  eyes 
had  been  recognized  on  the  third  day  and 
appropriate  treatment  made,  its  sight 
would  have  been  spared.  As  it  is,  one 
eve  is  atrophied  and  devoid   of  sight. 

"Mrs.  Harpreicht  was  arrested  by  a 
policeman  of  the  sanitary  squad  on  Tues- 
day, and  had  a  private  hearing  before 
Magistrate  Pool  in  the  Es^ex  Market 
court.  The  case  was  continued  on  Fri- 
day at  the  Centre  Street  Court,  and  the 
woman  was  held  in  $000  bail. 

CASES  HARD   TO    REACH. 

"This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind," 
said  President  Murphy  yesterday,  "in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  evi- 
dence iu  such  a  shape  as  to  allow  us  to 
proceed  against  the  responsible  person. 
Cases  of  the  kind  are  numbered  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands,  but  testimony 
has  been  extreme. y  difficult  to  get. 

"There  is  no  doubt,  to  my  mind,  that  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  the  blindness 
which  exists  today  has  been  caused  by 
neglect  and  improper  treatment  during 
the  earlv  infancy  of  the  persons  affected, 
and  a  Little  care  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  those  wh<  ra  ;-he  birtn  of'  cDil" 

dreu  would  save  the  world  much  of  its 
misery  and  Lessen  by  no  small  extent  the 
amount  of  work  our  charitable  institu- 
tions are  called    upon   to  do. 

WILL  ENFORCE  THE  LAW. 

"I  am  determined  that  the  law  on  this 
subject  stn  11  be  strictly  enforced.  These 
cases  are  so  hard  to  get  hold  of  that  an 
example  should  be  made  of  the  woman 


^vivorK  on  tie  aimix  to  the  M 

been  temporarily  abandoned,  aue 
.  ffort   will   pr./n.iHj  be   made  to  build    !t 
t  1  mVt  summer?    The  Board  of  Trus- 
has  decided  that  the  building  could 
be  got  ready  for  occupancy  m  tune 
to  attract  any  pupils  (luring  the  present 
on  anyway.    The  board .  {.-  very  much  , 
hampered  because  of  the  fating   ot  the 
..enTnUiry  frlclc  supply  and  the >  s*«U- 
ppropnajlon,  which  will  not  | 
;it  of  pufjhaiungjnuite*sal  olsownu 

fwm- T^"*Tv 

' 

Death    of    Kowland    Evans    Robinson, 
the  Blind  Author. 

The  death  of  Rofrtagd^Bvans   Robinson, 
which   occurred   Monday   at   his   home  in 
Ferrisburg,  comes  as  a  grief  to  the  readers 
of  his  charming   sketches,    essays,    stories 
and  other  writings,  of  Vermont  people  and 
country, — of  old  New  England,   as   varied 
by   the   infusion  of  Canada — of  the  forests 
as  invaded  by  the  destroyers.     Mr.   Robin- 
son's    "Danvis     Folks,"    "Uncle    'Lisha's 
Shop,"  "Sam  Lovell's   Camps,"   etc.,    are 
books   greatly   prized   by  those  who  know 
them;  he  had  a  love  for  nature  and  an  eye 
and  an  ear  for  her   lesser   creatures   that 
was  like  that  of  Richard  Jefferies,  or  John 
Burroughs;  and  he  had  also  as  fine  and  gen- 
erous a  human  sympathy  as  one  will  often 
find.     No    writer  besides  has  done  half  so 
well  with  the  French-Canadian's  character 
and  his  broken    English  as   Mr.    Robinson 
did.     The  reader  of  the  books  named,  and 
of  others,  such  as   "New   England   Fields 
and  Woods"  and  'Uncle   "Lisha's  Outing," 
gr.w  very  near  to  the  man,  and  found  him 
a  rare  and  noble  character.     Mr.  Robinson 
was  born  at  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  May  14,  1833, 
and  thus  had  entered  upon  his   68th   year. 
He   married   in   1870   Anna  Stevens,  who 


fsurvtves  him.     Much  of  his   writing   was 
one  for   Forest   and   Stream  in  the  first 
lace   and  his  rare  merits  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  be  known  before  his  blindness  came 

h^A  k  £?  ]?St  Seven  years  Mr-  Robinson 
had  been  blind,  and  he  had  done  much  of 
bis  best  work  in  that  time.  Besides  the 
nature-books  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  Mr.  Robinson  was  author  of  "A 
»   of    t;»»,,i .. 


.B.a.d.fj.r.dj.yt.  Opjmon. 
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Kowland  E.  Robinson,  the  well 
known  blind  author,  died  at  his  home 
in  Ferrisburg,  Vt..  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  Oct.  15th,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  portrayed  the  every 
day  life  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ver- 
mont. His  best  remembered  books  are 
"Uncle  Lisha's  Shop,"  "Sam  Lovell's 
Camp,"  "Danvies  Folks,"  "In  New 
England  Fields  and  "Woods,"  and 
"Vermont"  in  the  American  common- 
wealth series.  He  was  also  an  artist  of 
considerable  ability. 


rom 
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ROWLAND  E.  ROBINSON. 


Death  of  a  Noted  |Blind  \  Author  al 
His  Home  in  Ferrisburgh. 
Rowland  E.  Robinson,  known  as  the 
blind  author,  died  of  cancer,  the  dis: 
ease  with  which  he  has  so  long  suffered, 
at  his  home  in  Ferrisburgh  Monday 
afternoon,  aged  67  years.  He  was  born 
in  the  house  in  which  he  died. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  writer  of  national 
reputation,  being  the  author  of  such 
books  as  "Uncle  Lisha's  Shop,"  "Sam 
Lovell's  Camp,"  Danvis  Folks,"  "In 
the  Green  Wood,"  "A  Danvis  Pioneer," 
"In  New  England  Fields  and  Woods," 
"A  Hero  of  Ticonderoga."  "Uncle 
Lisha/s  Outing"  and  "Vermont"  in  dthb 
American  Commonwealth  Series. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  writer  has 
ever  pictured  Vermont  rural  life  of 
fifty  years  ago  so  truly  or  has  given  the 
Vermont  Yankee  dialect  so  accurately 
as  Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  Vermont  history  and  of  early 
Indian  names  and  legends.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  "  Forest  and 
Stream,"  the  "Youth's  Companion" 
and  others.  He  was  an  artist  of  no 
mean  ability  and  often  during  political 
campaigns  drew  on  the  covers  of  the 
tubs  of  butter  which  he  brought  to 
market  striking  pictures  of  current 
political  events. 

i  He  was  a  lover  of  hunting  and  fish- 
r.ing  and  in  his  articles  on  those  sports 
excelled  in  his  description  of  forest  and 
stream,  and  drew  them  true  to  nature. 
Mr.  Robinson  came  of  good  old  New 
England  stock,  his  father  being  a  well- 
known  abolitionist,  who  helped  many  a 
runaway  slave~along  the  "Underground 
Railway"  to  freedom. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Robinson 
had  been  afflicted  with  total  blindness, 
but  kept  incessantly  at  his  writing  near- 
ly up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  every 
respect,  of  kindly  disposition  and  was 
beloved  by  many  friends.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 


The    funeral   was   held  at    his  late 

home     Thursday    afternoon,     at     one 

o'clock.    Rev.  Mrs.  Jones  of  Barre  ofh- 

1s*iatinir. 
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Eowland     E.     Robinson,     Ver- 
mont's blind  author,    died  Monday 
morning  at  his    home    in   Ferns- 
burgh  of  cancer   in    the  stomach. 
Mr  Robinson  was  about  70  years 
Sold,  and  was  chiefly  known  for  the 
books  he  has  written  dealing  with 
old-fashioned    Vermont  life.      He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Forest  and  Stream  and  to  the 
Youth's  Companion.     Mr    Robin- 
son has  been  blind  for  some  years, 
but  before  he  became  so  he  was 
quite  a  noted  sportsman. 
NBW  YO*K  TRIBUNE. 
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If  we  had  bad  our  prophetic  eye  uncovered  last 
sprirJg]  we  would  have  advised  our   readers  to  grow 
more  broom   corn.     This   crop   seems   to  be  rather 
short  everywhere,  and  it  is   apparently  shorter  in 
Oakland,  where  the  State  has  its  broom  factory  for 
adult  blind  people,  than  anywhere  else.     In  fact,  the 
State  factory  has  to  keep  its   blind  people  idle  for  a 
time  because  it  can  get  no  corn  for  them  of  which  to 
make  brooms.     Besides,  the  broom-corn  dealers  have 
set  up  a  corner  against  the  State.     At  the  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  factory  this  week,  the  con- 
tract for  broom  supplies  was  not  let,  as   all  of   the 
bids   which    were  presented  were   considered  very 
high.     Two  weeks  ago  in  open  market  broom  stuff 
was  quoted  at  from  $70  to  $90  a  ton.     The  bids  made 
in  answer  to   the  State's   advertisement  were  not 
lower  than  $125  a  ton,  and  some  ran  as  high  as  $185. 
This  sudden  change  in  the  market  was  not  considered 
to  be   exactly  straight  by  the  directors,  who  are 
thinking  that  the  bidders  take   advantage   of  them, 


knowing  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  institution 
OVERCOME  BY   GAS  FROM  "AUTO .  to  g0  0ut  in  the  open  market  and  buy   at  market 

Notwithstanding  this   experience,    the    di- 


^C 


prices.      -.~ o 

A  WEALTHY  BLIND  MAN  HAS  A  NARROW  rectors  think  they  will  be  able  to  secure  supplies  at 
^SCAPE  FROM  DEATH.  a  reasonable   figure   in  a   short   time  and   start   the 

factory  by  the  middle  of  November. 

Frank    R.    Ford,    of   No.   207   Hawthorne-ave.,  _  c 

Yonkers,  was  overcome  by  the  gas  from  his  au- 
tomobile yesterday.  Mr.  Ford  is  wealthy.  For 
a  good  many  years  he  has  been  totally  blind. 
He  enjoys  sports,  however. 

Last  spring  he  bought  an  automobile,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  an  attendant,  he  has  en- 
joyed many  long  runs.  Yesterday  afternoon 
about    2    o'clock    he    strolled    out    to    the    barn 


M151  SOft 


where  the  automobile  is  kept,  and  started  to 
work  on  the  machine.  The  door  of  the  barn  was 
closed  The  gas  generated  from  the  gasolene 
of  the  vehicle  began  to  leak,  and  Mr.  Ford  was 
overcome  by  the  fumes.  At  5  o'clock  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  having  missed  him,  made 
search  When  found  he  was  unconscious. 
Tho«e  who  entered  the  barn  could  hardly 
breathe  Several  physicians  worked  over  the 
unconscious  man  for  seme  time  before  he  was 
restored  Mr.  Ford  received  congratulations 
from  many  friends  on  his  escape  from  death 

Mr  Ford  had  one  of  the  fastest  yachts  in  the 
Ynnkers  fleet  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has 
Lt  sailed  since  early  last  year  when  his  boat 
came  into  collision  with  another  breakmg 
Mr  Ford's  leg  and  laying  him  up  for  several 
weeks, 

JftBW.H?rtfr^:0t' 

-TO- 

Bliixl  Folks  at  the  Theater. 

By  the  eou?tesy  of  Manager  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Ryer,  some  twenty-five  blind 
persons,  mostly  women,  from  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind,  occu- 
pied seats  at  Parsons'*  Theater  last 
night  and  heard  "The  New  Minister. 
It  is  seldom  that  they  enjoy  such  an 
opportunity,  and  the  new  play  interest- 
ed them  greatly.  Few  of  the  stage  en- 
tertainments of  the  day  could  be  more 
completely  comprehended  by  a  blind 
auditor  than  "The  New  Minister. 


Signor  Arturo  Nutini,  the  blind  pianist, 
gave  an  excellent  concert  on  Wednesday 
night  in  the  Lyons  Farms  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  management  of  the 
young  men  of  the  church. 


DETROIT,-MICHr^ME.PEESS: 
***         OUT  21  1900      TV 

cmrLUrMENT  FOR  BUND. 

————— 

MISS  GRIFFITH'S  BIRBAC  AT  GRAND 
RAPIDS   IS   THE   PIONEER* 


Miss  Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  president  of 
the  Employment  Bureau  for  the  blind,  an 
institution  with  headquarters  at  Grand 
Rapids,  is  in  Detroit  for  a  few  days  in  the 
interests  of  the  bureau.  This  organization 
is  the  pioneer  of  what  Miss  Griffith  regards 
as  absolutely  necessary  institutions.  "Blind 
people  can  do  many  things  as  well  as  seeing 
people  can,"  said  Miss  Griffith,  "if  they 
can  only  get  the  chance.  The  object  of  the 
bureau  is  to  see  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

The  clergy  of  Detroit  are  being  inter- 
viewed by  Miss  Griffith,  who  hopes  to  enlist 
financial  aid  from  their  congregations.  Ef- 
forts are  on  foot  to  induce  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  a  sum  annually  for  the  use 
of  the  bureau,  and  help  is  being  r.ought  on 
all  sides.  Letters  from  E.  P.  Church,  super- 
intendent of  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
at  Lansing;  Bishop  George  D.  Gillespie,  of 
the  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  ami 
other  prominent  men  indorse  the  organiza- 
tion. Dean  S.  Gray,  of  193  Michigan  avenue, 
well  known  among  the  blind  people  of  1  >e- 
troit,  will  be  the  local  representative.  The 
officers  are  anxious  that  all  subscriptions 
should  be  made  to  him  or  to  the  treasurer, 
James  Perine  Hamilton,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


rtOB^Kzum:  j.  -  Observer 
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ERBIBLE  AFFLIC 


Louis  Walker,  of  Union  Hill,   Doom- 
ed to  Total  Blindness. 

A  terrible  affliction  'has  befallen  Louis 
W.  Walker,  manager  of  the  Steel  Mat 
Company,  of  Union  Hill,  and  a  brother 
of  ex-Mayor  Herman  Walker,  of  Gutten- 
<berg.  He  is  doomed  to  become  totally 
*d'nfl  in  n  very  short  time. 

Several  months  ago  the  sight  of  one 
eye  became  impaired.  Everything  was 
done  to  restore  it  but  all  remedies  failed 
and  he  has  completely  lost  the  use  of  it. 

The  other  eye  became  affected  also  and 
again  the  'best  eye  specialists  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  were  appealed  to.  Last 
week  Mr.  Walker  was  informed  by  one 
of  New  York's  renowned  specialists  that 
the  eye  cannot  Ibe  saved  and  he  is  doomed 
to  suffer  total  blindness. 
,  A  heavy  cold,  contracted  mont 
is  believed  to  have  hastenedJi^flfi 
Clipping  f^y 


]  l!VlLb-d  \t\i\ 


WHf, 

With  Her  Aped  Husband  and  Little 
Baby  Given  Pass. 


Benjamin  Qliiistead,  his  wife  and  baby, 
applied  to  the  mayor's  office  Monday  tor 
transoortation  to  Columbus,  O.  The 
mo^r  is  blind  and  she  *™\%™^?sS 
carried  the  babe  and  guided  the  sight  ess 
woman,  told  Clerk  Schmidt  that  they  had 
dame  from  Jeftersonville,  Ind.  Olmsteaa 
isomer  fifty  and  is  too  •  weatto  work  He 
was  given  a  charity  pass  for  himbelf  ana 
familv  to  Columbus,  where  he  has  a  s  - 
iter  who  has  promised  to  provide  for 
them.  .  TaA- 


Town 


raper 


Date 


»d,  Cal. 

TiibunQ 


DR.  WALL  WINS  A 
,  SMALL  POINT 

Wall   Vis  loimervy  a  docit£»t,a<t  VW  asy 
lom    but  was  discharged  by  tne  directors 
Ito  susa  out  a  wrK  of  review,  claiming 
Lhat'ih  ■   board  had  no  authority   to  dUs- 

° Thf ''dJ feo-dants   demurred   to    the   com- 

,,i,  allying  .thoit  it  did  not  sat  out :  euf- 

\  4  nt  facts  to  constitute  6    ca/Une   of  ac- 

Sf     The    natter     wfca     argued    before 

Jud,ge  Ellsworth  several  Weeks  ag»fc     He 

1,m    decision    this    mormiitng    by 

>vawul1mg   the  demurrer.     Thte  case  wrH 

now  ffo  ito  'ti'iail. 

Dr.  Ela.mlin  'took  Wall's  picmition. 


°  WALL  WliSJRST  ROUND. 

|  Complaint    of    Deposed   Blind 
Home  physician  Sustained. 

^      „    p    wan,  the  deposed  physl- 

Berkeley   has..^°"    Board  of  Directors 
his  contest  with  the  B"^adirectors  de- 

°f  ^  SfffS&iaS  on  the  ground 
rnurred  to  his  c"min  £   action,   vir- 

that   he  bad   no   cauj    *  rigM 

tually  claiming  that :  tney  n 
to  dismiss  him  ^  w*n  hag  oyer. 

Judge  Ellbwortn,  i  directors, 

ruled    the    ^murrer    of^  «ie^ 
and  they  must  now  answer  w  ^ 

plaint.      The  latter  alle^eatn  >g 

removed   without    cause,      m. 
place  is  now  held  by  Dr.  u.  v 
I  lin  of  this  city 


Judge  Ellsworth,  however,  has 
overruled  the  demurrer  of  the  direc 
tors,  and  they  must  now  answer 
Wall's  complaint  The  latter  alleg 
ed  that  he  was  removed  without 
cause.  Dr.  Wall's  place  is  now  held 
bv  Dr.  O.  D.  Hamlin  of  this  city.    / 

J  r\aliiudU   DLMiuiiig,  ueiivei^ 

GT ■ , 

Date  „  ..„„*    ^  the  State  boa 

Secretary  Hebberd   of  the  ^ 

of  charities,  has  received  *■ 
£r.  Janehez  A«r«nontt  of  ttw 
of  Beneflcience  and  ^ng  that  Q 
of  the  island  of _Cuba  s  nd>  .g  dd 
Wood,  Sovernohric,0ln^itution  open  a  c 
ous  of  havmg  *1S  mins truction  of  1 
partment   fo     the  ^      Hebbera  to  r 

S^a^Jer     who     can 
charge  of  the  work. 


'iw 


NJi&k. 


■         reportOoa ; ^^^ 


\ 


V£.!b4 


^  BLIND     AUTHOr, 

>r  «,  t   Salter   of  Boston,  an  author 

Mary  *+n?iv  blind    is  in   Bridgeport 

who  is  totally  gggj;^  b0okS,      'All 

selling     her  enterrarn jl0frt  -  "A  Friend 

That  Gl  tters  A?r£e°LaS  Receipt."'  stor- 

in  KetfrhAve  considerable  merit  and 
ies  which  bene  eon  tone     ^hK.h 

„  cheertul  and  optuiH        remembering 
*   e     would  not  expect :      it  gaf_ 

,?he  affliction  0f«:^;^th  a   sti,etto 
ter  wrote  the  stone 


of  touch. 

From 


^WallSoores^/talU 

ind   B"a^^iu   '^kalnst  the  directors  of 
>olnt  fh-Tiis  smt  5^d  reinstatement      The 
hat    institution    tor    le  hi     cornpiaint  on 
liiectors    demurred     o    w      cau       f        c 
he  ground  that  ne  n-». '  decided    that 

fon     but    J«dge    Ellswortn 
:lh°eny    must   answei    rte    Pucceeded  by  Dr 

plaint.     yr- ,.  '  -^^ 

3    D    Hamlin- 


Date 


x'Z  1990 


n^«*«> 

It    is 


said  that  the  oldest  livmg 
Britannia  worker  in  this  city  is  Jona- 
than Green,  who  is  blind  and  quite  aged. 
Henry  G.  R«d  is  pToBably  the  oldest, 
really,  but  he  never  worked  at  the 
of  lathe  as     long  as  did     Mr. 

/ 


bench 
Green. 
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OCT  33  I9Q0 
oint  for  Wall. 


Demurrer  Against  the  Deposed  Physician 
Ouermled-  ,y   O 

Dr  B    P.  WaliTthe  deposed  phy 
sician  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind^Home 
at  Berkeley  has  won  the  first  round 
of  his   contest    with    the   Board   of 
Directors  of    that   institution.     The 
directors  demurred  to  his  complaint 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  cause 
of  action,    virtually    claiming    that 
they  had  the  right  to  dismiss  him  at 
will. 


MAN  BLINDED  ^«£famc 

■■mi  ■■'i.jyfiHtJARELESSNESS 

Some  One  Threw  a  Pitcher  Out  of  a 
Window  and  It  Injured  Charles 
McLaughlin 

ThP  carelessness  of  some  unknown  person 
In^rowSa'broken  pitcher  from  a  w£ 
dow   will    probably    result   in   Charles 

at  11»  Titan  street.     He  is  empweu  « 

|  pft'her ^nTHtfad^struck  him  on  the  fore- 

^fliough  suffering  considerably  Mclaugh- 
lin managed  to  make  his  way  hoffleAHta 

s«",ft,S  ffi-Sr-iW SMUfKtf 

..m  ffliwife  could  not  understandyd* 
?t  ha?  been  daylight  for  over  an  H 
^tX  M^Wlln   all    ^s    dark.    | h^ 

s  ^se  r«S 

mystified,    but   are  .doing  all 
bring  the  eyesight 


e   was    wind. 

ft  TJa 

as    are    mu#i 
can  » 


Fro 


......  , 

:i<n  1 


^Sdtfi   BENtFIT  TICKETS. 


Two    Men     Arrested    For     Obtaining 
Money  Under  False  Pretenses. 

OffiM'    Crals    yesterday    arrested    two 
Lrounir  men,   R.   AJdridge   ami  R.    L.    Wel- 
who  claimed  to  have  come  here  from 
■ley     and    a    charge    of      obtah 
v  under  false  pretences  was  pi 
apposite  theh  while  an  inyestiga- 

is     being    made      They     m: 
of  the  city   selling   tickets  for 
aenefit,  which   they  said  they  would  giv 
i  blind  man  by  the  name  of  Willia 
.man,    who,    they   stated,   was  an  in- 
of  the  homoj,for-4.he_Jjlind  at  Oak- 
Tj,ey  at  '    ■■'•>!  wilh  telling  some 

j>f  the  persons  to  whom  they  sold  tickets 
hat  the  man  for  whom  they  were  arrang- 
ing the  benefit  was  formerly  employed  on 
:he  Captain  Weber  and  lost  his  eyesight 
ly  being  injured  in  an  explosion  of  pow- 
ler   while  mining. 

'  Th#  police  were  notified  that  the  young 

-nen  were  selling  tickets  and  a  telephone 

.age    to    Oakland    brought    back    the 

■-   that   the  home  for  the  blind   there 

,nly  admitted  women,  but  it  was  learned 

that  there  was  a  man  by  the  name 

if    Plowman,    an   inmate    of   a   home   for 

;    at   Alameda.       He   sent   word    that 

■le  had  not  authorized  anyone  to  give    a 

aenefit  for  him. 

A  further  investigation  will  be  made  of 


bhe  affair  and  in   all   probability  Weldon 
and  Aldridge  will  have  to  pay  a  light  fine. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  convict  them  of  as 
serious  a  charge  as  obtaining  money  tm-^j 
der  false  pretenses  and  it  may  be  redruA 

Didlas,  Tex.  --  N«*«* 

"NEGRO  DEAF  &miMB   ^STITUTE.     I 

S«pt.  JenUlB,  Say»  the  Att-dance  at 
Present  Is  Only  65. 

Sveciax  to  The  Naws.  ,•'  V  ,„.    a 

7    \<„     t«     Oct    24.-S.upermtendent    b. 
Austin,    Tex.,    uci.    "•         *         dumb  and 
j.   Jenkins  of  the  colored  deaf    du m 
blind   institute    was     *  to^n     or    * 
wlBWToday  and  stated  t bat  he  h as 
five  pupils  at  Ws   instuuuon     andtm      R     j 
least    thirty-five   JPore    a„,,    attendance    at 

explained  that  ttheth!mn^roes  being  kept 
this  time  ^  due  to  the  negroes       q 

at  work  in  the  cotton  P»lc"!rme  fr0m  the 
number  of  ^he  students  ca me^  ^^  and 
Brazos  and  Colorado  vauw^  from  com. 
fever  have  prevented  a  num  Superm- 

|  iSronTnVaSd^hU  /\ 

Blind    Boss    Buckley. 

„        n     .     n.icklev    the  blind  politician 
Hon.  C.  A.  v*cmt,     twenty-odd    years 

0f    America,    who   for   nm»  aT. 

was  the  Croker  of  the  ™c™  accom. 

rived   in   the    city    last    eveu ■    b,      ,      oI 

panled  by  bis  ™%^e7  Hotel,  and  Win 
rooms  at  the  bt.  ^••-'hf  fr„ 

be..K"f0B«kle0/  SStoW  San    Fran- 

"Boss      iJUCKi.,f„^i     >.i«    nolitlcal    power 

Cisco       Betag    bUnd    W3    polUKa^p   ^ 

has  been  the  wwiaeroi  iu  auil 

wlfe   Sf,S    constant    companion,    even    in 
tre\o^estC°?fpoliUcal  hf ts  uck 

A    Democrat   all  bis  »  e    of  tUe  . 

still  clings  to  the  Prmc  tPired  from  active 
But  be   says  be  has  retire  a  wn- 

duty  and  w  ill  ne-v  eT  aga.u 
jornia  campaign.  tWs   ^t    l3 

He  said  last  »lfnc  tfon  entirely,  from 
Serele^H^raW  t^nce  to  «ew 
^it^he^^f^lltics  in  It,"  «a,a 
^he   old   BuoWey   and   Ralney   ttctloa, 

111    San*Koast      Atthe  last  election  in 
one  on  the  coast.  tne    ^s^ 

^e^eanteranaeaTcftizen   mayor    was^ 
alected. 


)ate GfiJl^H^itr" 


BRYAN  LOSES  ONE  VOTE. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  West  Carlisle    Street,  IVonld 
Tote  for  Him,  but  Cannot. 


John  Smith,  an  elderljjbhj 
lives  on  "West  Carlisle  Street,  came  Into 
the  Superior  Court  this  morning  and 
asked  to  have  his  naturalization  papers 
completed  as  he  wished  to  vote  for  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  for  President. 

Mr.  Smith  took  out  his  first  papers  in 
1867,  but  he  failed  to  undertake  to  complete 
I  the  work  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  until  today  because  his  en- 
thusiasm has  never  been  sufficiently 
aroused.  Since  his  first  papers  were  se- 
cured he  has  become  totally  blind,  and 
has  to  be  led  about  the  street.  Hence 
there  was  some  interest  expressed  In  iiis 
case  today  on  the  part  of  loungers  about 
the  City  Hall  who  wondered  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  answer  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  board  of  registration, 
as  he  could  not  see  to  read  any  book  the 
board  might  have. 

The  case  did  not  reach  this  board,  how- 
ever, as  no  record  of  Mr.  Smith's  first 
papers  could  be  found  in  the  Superior 
Court. 

He  does  not  remember  in  what  court  he 
took  his  first  papers  out.  He  went  away 
much  disappointed  because  he  would  not 
be  able  to  vote  for  Bryan. 
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HER  LIFE  STORY 
FULL  OF  PATHOS 


BERTHA  HOFFMANN,  UNFORTU- 
NATE BLIND  WOMAN,  HELPED 
othersT'b'ut  THERE  WERE 
NONE  TO  HELP  HER— TURNED 
FROM  HOME  BY  RELATIVES. 


The  transfer  of  Bertha  Hoffmann, 
thirty-eight,  from  the  city  infirmary  to 
the  State  Blind  asylum  at  Columbus,  re- 


e alls  a  case  of  extreme  and  unnatural 
I  cruelty.  Bertha  Hoffmann  was  a  mission- 
ary. She  was  found  alone  at  the  Grand  | 
Central  depot  several  months  ago  by  ' 
representatives  of  the  Glenn  home  OKI 
fFourth  street.  She  was  suffering  from 
locomotor  ataxia,  contracted  in  the  Min- 
nesota missionary  fields,  and  her  sight 
was  failing.  The  woman  told  the  storv 
that  a  relative,  of  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.,  had 
sent  her  away  to  Cincinnati  so  as  not  to 
be  compelled 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  HER. 
She  said  she  had  been  driven  out,  and 
after  remaining  at  the  Glenn  home  for 
some  time  she  went  to  the  c'ty  infirmary 
While  at  the  latter  institution  her  sight 
failed  her  entirely  and  she  is  now  abso- 
lutely blind.  Having  remained  In  the  Stat© 
i  a  year,  she  has  established  a  residence 
and  will  be  accepted  by  the  Columbus 
State  asylum.  Miss  Hoffmann  Is  a  woman 
of  intelligence  and  has  spent  her  life  in 
missionary  work.  She  was  a.  close  student 
and  her  application  to  the  study  of  char- 
itable work  Jost  her  her  sight. 

OLA i  1  Li.,     Yv  ASH, ,  -  -  i  tf  TEL, 
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BUND  km  HOMELESS. 


Overcrowded     Condition     at      Blind 

Home  Causes  Applicants  to  be 

Refused  Entrance. 

Mrc,    Mary   E.    Deering,     who     some 
Mrs.   mekl*  , TV.,,   husband   taken    to 

time    ago    had   J      ^ sban  ned 

the  receiving  hospital   w   u 

on   a  charge   of   Insanity,    to-day    filed 

suit  for  fod^0orsCseessDerningUngovernable 
Is  Sw  t  Several  attempts  have  been 
te"&  to  have  him  placed  in  the  Home 
Sfthe  Adult  Bl\ndPbut  the  authorities 
Sere  have  refused- to  admit  him.  His 
wKe^been  making  aj-ng  tor  the 
family  by  keeping  a ■  ™Mh™£nva 
Sty  £?SL* h5£  bt^g  action 

|  L°r  Button   "Tfs  "unofrstooT    that 
L.    Button.       x  d  t0  the  county 

I  Deering  is  to  De  reiuuvcu 
J  infirmary  this  afternoon. 

'^•?"1'-'i'£:-ll.Mm.TAh. 


lit.-- ^7  4900  j  / 

WHnfl    ffi«»|Uif...-    Dies. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Post-intelligencer. 
SOUTH  BEND,  Oct.  26.— A  blind  man 
registering  as  Capt.  Beck,  of  Seattle,  died 
of  heart  failure  at  the  Hotel  Albee  in 
this  city  early  this  morning.  A  sister, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Verbeek,  of  Hamilton,  Wash., 
has  been  notified  of  hisr  demise.  For 
some  days  the  blind  man,  led  about  bv 
two  small  girls,  had  been  soliciting  aid 
for  himself  and  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  institution  for  the  blind. 


Clipping  fiora 
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Readings  for  the  BHnd. 
^  Following  is  the  list  of  re'aaers  in  the 
reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  the  coming  week:  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  Mrs.  Mary  Mcintosh;  Tuesday,, 
October  30,  Miss  Catherine  M.  Keith;  "Wed- 
nesday, October  31,  musicale,  Mr.  Robert 
Sterns,' violin;  Miss  R.  H.  Behrend,  piano; 
Thursday,  November  1,  Rev.  Frank  Sewall; 
Friday,  November  2,  Miss  Josephine  Par- 
sells;  Saturday,  November  3,  Miss  Julina 
O.  Hall. 

Washington,D,C,-Tip 


6  li)UU 


V>  U    I  f~> 


Entertainment    foir    the    Blind. 

The  following  is  the  programme  at  the  read- 
ing room  for  the  Wind  at  Congressional  Library 
this  week:  Mondjra,  Mrs.  Mary  Mcintosh;  Tues- 
day, Miss  Ca  th  erf  life  M'.  Keith;  Thursday,  Rev. 
Frank  Sewall;  Vvmof,  Mi.-.s  Josephine  Pat-sells; 
Saturday,  Miss  Julina  0.  . Hall.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  there  will  he  a  musicale  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sterns,   violin,   aM  Miss  Rebecca  Behrend,   piano. 
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'SEEKS  A  DIVORCE 
FROM  BLIND  MAN 

Loss  of  His  Sight  Made  Fred 

C.  Deering  a  Cruel 

Husband. 


CHARGED  WITH  INSANITY, 

BUT  NOT  COMMITTED. 


ADULT    BUND    HOME    WOULD 
RECEIVE  HIM  FOR  HIS 
TEMPER. 


NOT 


Threatened  His  Wife's  Life  With  a  Knife, 

And    Now   She  Invokes  the  Law 

in  Order  to  Secure  a 

Separation. 


Oakland    Branch    Offiof  of    the   "Chronicle," 

050   Uroadwn.Y.    corner   .Ninth   street. 

OAKLAND,  October  26.— Blind,  prac- 
tically homeless,  once  charged  with  in- 
sanity but  discharged  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  and  possessed  of  an  un- 
governable temper,  Fred  C.  Deering 
was  made  defendant  in  a  divorce  suit 
filed  against  him  late  this  afternoon  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Deering,  through 
her  attorney,  Fred  L.  Button.  The  case, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  domestic  troubles, 
is  one  of  the  saddest  on  record. 

Deering,  who,  for  many  years,  was 
employed  on  a  steamer  plying  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia,  was 
stricken  with  blindness  about  a  year 
ago,  and,  according  to  the  complaint  in 
the  divorce  suit,  he  became  an  entirely 
changed  man  immediately  thereafter. 
He  changed  from  a  kind  and  devoted 
husband  and  father  to  a  cruel  man,  ex- 
hibiting, on  the  slightest  provocation, 
a  temper  that  proved  most  uncon- 
trollable. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Deering, 
through  the  advice  of  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors, caused,  her  husband  to  be  arrested 
for  insanity.  He  was  taken  before  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  but,  after  a 
most  comprehensive  examination,  they 
determined  that  he  was  not  a  fit  subject 
to  be  committed  to  an  insane  asylum, 
and  they,  therefore,  turned  him  loose. 
The  wife,  who  has  been  of  late  trying  to 
eke  out  an  existence  by  conducting  a 
small  store  in  West  Oakland,  next  tried 
to  have  her  blind  husband  registered  at 
the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind;  but  the 
directors  at  thai  institution  claimed  to 
have  knowledge  that  he  was  of  a 
troublesome  disposition,  and,  therefore, 
declined  to  admit  him  to  that  place.  It 
Is  understood  that  she  has  now  applied 
to  one  of  the  Supervisors  to  have  her 
husband  admitted  to  the  ( lounty  Infirm- 
ary, and  whether  he  will  be  sent  to  that 
institution  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  her  divorce  complaint  Mrs.  Deering 
alleges  that  ever  since  he  became  blind 
her  husband  has  l>e«>n  most  cruel  to  her, 
kicking  her  and  beating  her  with  sticks 
of  wood,  and,  on  oik- occasion,  threaten- 
ing her  life  with  a  sharp-edged  knife. 
His  wife  alleges  that  on  account  of  this 
last  ad  she  tvas  compelled  to  leave  her 
home.  She  asks  for  an  absolute  decree  i 
of  divor 

Mrs.  Deering  is  highly  connected,  her 
father  many  years  ago  being  an  official 
In  Alameda  county.  She  is  the  mother  of 
n-year-oid  daughter,  for  whose  cus- 
tody she  applies. 


Date 


0C1 


JOYS  THIS  LIFE 


A   Visit    to  John    Keinijjer    Beyond 
Stony  Creek. 

For  a  number  of  years  John  Reiniger, 
the  veteran  grape  grower,  vintner,  far- 
r  and  milkman,  has  been  confined  to 
his  room,  his  eyes  being  covered  with 
cataracts.  Mr.  Reiniger  is  best  known 
to  many  people  in  Reading  for  having 
ved  them  with  milk,  rain  or  shine, 
storm,  blizzard  or  fair  weather,  for  many 
years.  Now  he's  blind,  and  has  been  so 
for  a  long  time,  but  a  more  cheerful  and 
happy  man,  in  all  his  physical  ailments, 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  Reiniger  farm  is.  in  Lower  Alsace, 
beyond  Stony  Creek,  on  the  hill  to  the 
left  and  above  what  is  known  as  the  An- 
i  ona  school  house. 

The  large  stone  house,  the  elegant  barn 
and  outbuildings,  the  fences,  trees,  vine- 
yard, the  stock;  in  fact  everything  looks 
very  well,  and  nothing  cheers  up  the 
blind  master  of  the  estate  in  his  room 
tairs  so  much  as  when  he  is  told  that 
his  children  are  taking  such  excellent 
care  of  the  homestead  and  the  farm. 

Considering     Mr.     Reiniger's     inability 
1o  get  downstairs  and  his  being  compelled 
to  keep   his   room  without  the   power  of 
it,  he  keeps  up  remarkably  well,  and 
rosy  cheeks  and  cheerful  disposition 
are   the"   best    evidences   that  he   is   well 
taken  care  of  by  his  family.     His  sunny 
disposition  has  also  much  to  do  with  his 
thy    look   in    the    face.     His   body   is 
well   kept  and   his   voice  is  strong  as  it 
war-   20   years   ago.     His  old  friends  fre- 
atly    visit   him   and   find   hiss  memory 
fairly  good,  considering  his  sightless  con- 
m.     He  .still  keeps  up  the  old  German 
om  of  luncheon  and  wine  of  his  own 
vineyard,  and  Mr.  Reiniger  says  there  is 
no   better  aid    to   good   digestion  than   a 
moderate  amount  of  pure  grape  wine.  For 
80    years    of    life    he    still    enjoys   a 
pinch  of  snuff  and  can  tell   a  story  and 
i  njoy  a   joke  with  the  merriest  of  men. 
His  good   wife   still   lives  to  superintend 
the    household   affairs,    and   the  children 
are  careful  and  attentive.      Mr,  Reiniger 
up  all  day.     A  clock  keeps  him  com- 
pany much  of  the  time,  and  when  night 
comes  on  he  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  well. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  TELEGRAM. 
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NSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND 


Aims  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society 
and    Circnlatlns    Library    for 
the  Sightless. 

The  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its 
existence  has  visited  and  instructed 
hundreds  of  blind  persons  whose  ages 
ranged  from  ten  to  eighty-five  years,  and 
some  of  them  have  not  only  been  sight- 
less but  deaf  and  dumb.  The  objects  of 
the  Society  are  to  find  out  where  the 
blind  reside,  to  send  its  teachers  to  in- 
struct them  in  reading  at  their  own 
homes,  and  afterward  to  supply  them  with 
a  regular  exchange  of  embossed  books 
from  the  large  library  of  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  entertaining  literature. 

In  1898  the  Society  was  reorganized  and 
became   affiliated   with   the   Free   Library 
of  Philadelphia,  the  trustees  of  which  in- 
stitution kindly  undertook  the  charge  of 
the   Society's   library   of   embossed    books 
in  the  Moon  type  for  the  blind.    The  type 
Invented   by  Dr.   William   Moon,   of   Eng- 
land,   has   been    adopted   by   this    Society 
because  It  is  far  superior  to  all  others  in  j 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  its  ex- 
cellent   embossing,    and    the      ease    with 
which  it  can  be  acquired  and  read  by  the 
adult  blind  whose  sense  of  touch  has  be- 
i  come    impaired    by    disease,      or    by    the 
I  hardening  of  the  fingers  from  work..    The 
!  valuable  and  highly  efficient  co-operation 
i  rendered  by  the   librarian  and  officers  of 
the   Free  Library   has  been  productive  of 
great   benefit   to  the  blind   readers,   many 


.  ,~,    «pnd   to  the  library   for   an   ex- 
0t  whom   sen^Vhile  those  who  are  un- 

CKf«ngto    send    to    the    library    have    new 
able    to    senu    iu       «,ur)t)|ie(j    to    them    by 

rHoSe«Ks,eacher,who 

^^•^^hfyear'lsTThe    teacher    had 
During    the    jeai     xo  &n&    the 

lUl   library   ofAphuade?phla  issued  1  674 
Free  L*r"L„esr  Gf  which  404  were  dls- 

ercbossed  volumes,  u  more 

^lbU%0  visUs  t^the  Mind  of  Phlladel- 
than  2 .000  v is "»J»  worR  ,s  rapjciiy 

Shlp£nm-  so  much  so  that  much  greater 
developing,  so  m"  ded  1(  the  society 

Pnf  °  In  Tee  with  the  Increasing  de- 
18  l?fl-kf or  teachers  and  books.  The  man- 
mands  /°f  tfore  make  this  earnest  appeal 
?frer|ncrelsea  funds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ft«t  aU  who ■  enloy  the  blessing  of  eyesight 
!,-,?!  the  privilege  of  reading  for  them- 
an,d  t„,i,io.ive  liberally  of  their  substance 
selves  will  give  »^ra,io  of  those  to  whom 
ant  "Dark* .dark,  dark  amidst  the  blaze 

°fAnn°ual  subscriptions  are  greatly  to  be 
deth-ed  in  order  that  the  managers  may 
he  able  to  rely  upon  an  Income  to  provide 
for  current  expenses  of  the  teacher's  sail 
irv  ?nd  the  renewal  of  books;  in  this 
form  or  if  you  prefer  the  form  of  a  direct 
oomr'lbution.  vour  response  will  be  greatly 
annreciated  and  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer.  Frank  Read.  No. 
827  Drexel  Building,  or  by  any  of  the  man- 
y  agers.  


Town 


Paper 


Date 

I      Last   Sunday  Thomas  Nicholson, 
formerly    a   pupil    in  tiiejdm]  de- 
partment  here,  was^aTthe  institu- 
tion to  get  some  books.     Nicholson 
is  employed  in   the  San    Francisco 
telephone    office.       He    is     totally 
blind,  but  holds  a  responsible  posi- 
tion  in  the  repair   department  at  a 
good  salary. 
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LIBBARY  FOB  THE  Bp 



How  the  Sightless  Are  Instructed 
and  Amused. 


YcvfcS 


A  Separate  Room  of  the  Congres- 
sional Institution  Kitted  Up  for 
Those  Whose  Days  Are  Passed  in 
Darkness,  and  Special  Entertain- 
ments     Given      There      for      Them. 


In  the  Congressional  Library  building  a 
separate  room  has  been  assigned  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  It  is  supplied  with  those 
bocks  constructed  for  the  use  of  blind 
readers.  Special  entertainments  for  those 
who  are  so  afflicted -.are  regualrly  ,held 
there.  These  special  entertainments  held 
almost  daily,  consist  of  readings,  musi- 
cals, and  other  amusements. 

The  daily  attendance  of  blind  visitors 
is  not  large,  barely  eight  or  ten  daily, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fortunate 
condition  that  there  are  so  few  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  sight.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  blind  visitors  to  the  room  at  one 
time  has  been  twenty-five,  and  the  total 
number  cf  visitors  from  October  24.  1899, 
to  the  same  date  this1  year  is  1.330.  Of 
the  regular  visitors  there  about  sixty- 
five. 

The  small  attendance  is  partly  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  the  Library,  in  its 
desire  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
readers,  permits  the  taking  cf  baoks  to  i 
the  hemes  of  the  blind,  and  in  order  to 
serve  the  comfort  of  its  proteges  is  mak- 
ing deliveries  of  books  to  the  residences 
whenever  desired.  Many  who  would  other- 
wise, by  the  complication  of  a. Intents 
which  frequently  accompanies  blindness, 
be  prevented  from  sharing  the  benefits  of 
the  Library,  are  in  this  wisa  acemmedat- 
ed,  and  the  necessity  for  visiting  the  Li- 
brary for  many  who  would  otherwise  do 
so  is  obviated. 

Much  interest  in  the 'special  entertain- 
ments is  manifested  by  the  blind.  Some 
of  the  most  talented  authors  and  artists 
and  musicians  have  .contributed  on  vari- 
ous occasions  to  these  entertainments,  and 
the  visitors'  book  is  filled  with  the  auto- 
graphs cf  prominent  individuals  who  have 
added  their  efforts  to  introduce  a  few  mo- 
ments of  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  their 
less   fortunate   fellow-men   and   women. 

There  are  in  the  library  450  works  of 
fiction,  history, -poetry,  drama,  etc.,  and 
seventy-five  pieces  of  music,  printed  in 
the  method  invented  for  the  use  of  blind 
readers.  There  are  two  systems  in  vogue. 
The  older  system  consists  of  the  use  of 
Roman  letters,  similar,  but  of  larger  type 
than  used  in  ordinary  bookmaking  for  see- 
ing readers,  embossed  upon  the  paper  in 
such  wise  that  the  delicate  sense  of  touch 
in  the  finger  tips  of  the  blind  readers,  can 
readily  detect  the  significance  of  each  let- 
ter. The  size  of  the  font  of  lettering  em- 
ployed has  been  the  chief  disadvantage  of 
this  system,  rendering  the  results  of  such 
bookmaking  ponderous  unwieldy  tomes. 
For  the  single  book  of  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
three  great  volumes,  in  size  larger  than  the 
largest  family  Bible,  have  been  found  nec- 
essary to  contain  the  full  text  in  thi3 
method. 

The  newer  method,  which  has  practically 
superseded  the  former,  consists  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  dots,  punctured  in  the  sheet 
upon  which  the  text  is  written.  Six  dots, 
in  rectangular  formation,  two  laterally  and 
three  vertically,  form  the  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

The  omission  of  certain  of  these  dots, 
varying  in  number  and  in  location,  admits 
of  a  great  number  of  changes,  and  in  this 
wise  a  letter  code  is  formed,  which  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  instructed  blind 
readers.  This  method  is  the  invention  of 
a  Frenchman,  a  M.  Braille,  but  has  been 
considerably  modified  and  simplified  as 
used  in  the  Congressional  Library,  and 
generally  in  this  country  where  books  for 
the  blind  are  construe 


Several  machines  lor   the  production   of 
text  by   this  method,  are   in   the    reading- 
room    and  by  its  means  letters:  are  often 
written  and  much   other  literature  is  re- 
produced.    In  manipulating  the  machines 
the  writing  is  done  on  the  reverse  side  of  | 
the  page.    The  first  letter  of  the  first  word  I 
of   a   paragraph   is   wrjtten   or   punched   at  | 
the  right-hand  edge  of  the  page,  and  each  , 
succeeding  letter  is  transcribed  to  the  left  | 
of  it  until  the  left  hand  is  reached.     This  | 
is     continued     throughout   every    line.      In  : 
reading    the    text,    the    sheet    is    reversed 
again  and  read  as  ordinarily,  from  left  to 
right.      Many    original     poems,    and     such 
other   writings   as    it  may    be    desired     to 
preserve     are   reproduced    in    this    wise   at 
the  request  of   the  blind   habitues  of   the 
reading  room.  _    . 

An     assistant     librarian,     Miss     Jocelyn 
Griffin,  is  in  charge  of  the  reading  room. 
It   is   her   task   to   arrange   the   entertain- 
ments  for    the   blind,    to    select   from    the 
numerous  volunteers  of  service  those  who 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  under  her 
charge.     Miss   Griffin    is   deservedly    well 
liked  by  her  afflicted  visitors.    She  mani- 
fests a  personal  interest  in  their  well-be- 
ing,  and   contributes   to     their    enjoyment 
and    comfort    with     consummate    delicacy. 
The  word   "blind"   is  never  mentioned    in 
the   room,    and    the   sightless    visitors   are 
made   to  feel   their  deficiency   as   little   as 
possible. 

\,M|J|-Mllg'    I1UMI 
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BURDEN  TO  THE  POLICE. 

The  police  are  having  trouble  with 
Dennis  Kennedy,  the  JjJjjjjL^yucksmith. 
He  lives  in  a  filthy  room  in  the  Man- 
chester lodging  house,  near  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  D  streets.  Kennedy  has  a 
married  daughter  living  in  Seattle,  who 
is  perfectly  willing  to  care  for  her  father, 
but  he  persists  in  wandering,  about  the 
streets  of  Tacoma  and  wallowing  in 
filth  at  his  den.  The  police  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  have  Justice  Mattison  dis- 
pose of  him  in  some  humane  way,  but 
without  avail.  The  other  day  Kennedy 
nearly  killed  a  woman  with  a  bar  of 
iron,  but  nothing  was  done  with  him. 
Repeated  complaints  are  made  to  the^ 
police  that  Kennedy  is  a  public  nuisancer 
J'Mti  Biftthiiilfl.  """i  to  come  of  it. 

PMMejtfaa,  Pa.  -  Tdwapb 
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INSTRUCTING  THEBLIND 

Aims  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society 
and    Circulating:    Library    for 
the  Sightless. 

The    Philadelphia     Home     Teaching    So- 
ciety   and    Free    Circulating    Library    for 
the  Blind  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  ' 
existence      has     visited      and      instructed  jj 
hundreds    of    blind    persons    whose    ages  f 
ranged  from  ten  to  eighty-five  years,  and  j 
some  of  them  have  not  only  been   sight-  f 
less  but  deaf  and  dumb.     The  o   jects  of 
the    Society    are    to    find    out    w    ere    the 
blind   reside,    to    send   its   teacher ,    to   in- 
struct   them    in     reading     at    their    own 
homes,  and  afterward  to  supply  them  with 
a    regular    exchange    of    embossed    books 
from   the   large   library  of  religious,   edu- 
cational, and  entertaining  literature. 

In  1S9S  the  Society  was  reorganized  and 
became  affiliated  with  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  the  trustees  of  which  in- 
stitution kindly  undertook  the  charge  of 
the  Society's  library  of  embossed  books 
in  the  Moon  type  for  the  blind.  The  type 
invented  by  Dr.  William  Moon,  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  adopted  by  this  Society 
because  it  is  far  superior  to  all  others  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  its  ex- 
cellent embossing,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  acquired  and  read  by  the 
adult  blind  whose  sense  of  touch  lias  be- 
come impaired  by  disease,  or  by  the 
hardening  of  the  fingers  from  work.  The 
valuable  and  highly  efficient  co-operation 
i  red  by  the  librarian  and  officers  of 
the  Fre<    Library  lias  been  productive  of 


I  great   benefit   to   tne   Diina    ret i-s,   many 

'  of  whom  send  to  the  library  for  ai 
change  of  books,  while  those  who  are  un- 
able to  send  to  the  library  have  new 
books  periodically  supplied  to  them  by 
the  Home  Teaching  Society's  teacher, who 
visits  them  at  their  homes. 

During    the    year    1S99    the    teacher    had 
fiftv    new    scholars    to    instruct,    and    the 
Free  Library  of   Philadelphia   issued   1,074 
S  embossed  volumes,  of  which  4C4  were  dis- 
tributed  by    the    teacher,    who   paid   more 
than  2,000  visits  to   the  blind  of   Philadel- 
phia and  its  vicinity.    The  work  is  rapidly 
developing,  so  much  so  thai  much  greater 
financial  sum'   rl    Is   needed  if  the  society 
is   to    keep    pace   with    the    increasing   de- 
mands for  "  a  'hers  and  books.    The  man- 
agers   therefore,  make  this  earnest  app 
for  incr  as  id   funds,  and  it   is  to  b<    hop 
that  all  who  enjoy  the  blessing  oi  eyesight  ; 
and    the   privilege    of    reading    tor     them- 
selves will  give  liberally  of  their  substa;> 
to  alleviat     the  affliction  of  those  to  whom 
all  is  "Dark,  dark,  dark  amidst  the  blaze  ' 
of  noon." 

Annual  subscriptions  are  gn-atly  to  be  I 
desired  in  order  that  the  managers  may 
be  able  to  rely  upon  an  income  to  pro, 
for  current  expenses  of  the  teacher's  sal- 
ary and  the  renewal  of  books;  in  this 
form,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  form  of  a  direct 
contribution,  your  response  will  be  greatfjt 
appreciated,  and  will  be  thankfully  re-j 
eeived  by  the  Treasurer,  Frank  Read,  Xo. 
527  Drexcl  Building,  or  by  any  of  the  man- 


agers. 
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To  Aid 

During   the    past     yHT^ffle^^Pnlladelphia 

lome  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 

library   for   the  Blind   has  been  steadily  in- 

reasing   its  patronage  and   has  added   many 

'ersons  to  its  li§t~vThe  objects  of  the  society 
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ho  paid  more  than  2,000  visits  to  the  blind 
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THE  BULU)  TO  READ. 

A  Most  Worthy  Organization  Makes 
an  Appeal   for   Funds. 

To  divert  the  minds  of  the  blind  from 
thinking  of  their  affliction  b~  teaching 
them  to  read  in  books  specially  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  and  furnishing  them 
with  such  books,  is  the  function  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  tor  the 
Blind."  In  this  city  are  about  1300 
blind  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  over  40  years  of  age.  The  society 
finds  out  where  these  people  reside,  sends 
its  teachers  to  instruct  them  at  their 
own  homes,  and  afterward  supplies  them 
with  embossed  books. 

This  work  is  rapidly  developing:  so 
much  so  that  greater  financial  support 
is  needed  if  the  society  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  demands  for  teachers 
and  books.  The  managers  make  an  earn- 
est appeal  for  funds,  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  treasurer,  Frank  Read,  No. 
827  Drexel  Building.  It  is  requested 
that  the  names  of  any  of  the  blind  who 
cannot  read  embossed  type  be  sent  tr 
Dr  Robert  C.  Moon.  No.  (!18  Wither 
spoon  Building,  or  to  Librarian  Join' 
Thomson.  No.  1217  Chestnut  street. 


TEACHER  AND 

BOOKS  FQR^LIND 


Local  Society  Seeks  the  Names 
Those  Who  Have  Been  De- 
prived of  Their  Sight 
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'      uoniel. 

Mias  Griffith  thinks  that  one  great 
drawback  Is  in  I  that  the  public 

is  not  familiar  enough  with  what  the 
blind  are  capable  of  doing,  and  hopes 
to  soon  sec  more  conJ  ,  stabllshed 

in  this  direction.  She  believes  that 
this  failure  to  a]  te  what  Is  pos- 

sible for  energy,  ability  and  education 
to  do,  without  sight,  has  caused  more 
failures  than  any  other  obstacle 
against  which  the  blind  have  to  con- 
tend. 

Miss  Griffith  Is  orobably  the  only 
blind  college  graduate  In  Michigan. 
She  Is  a  di'iii  ate-looklng  woman  with 
every  evidence  of  refinement;  Is 
an  expert  on  the  typewriter,  and 
also  in  needlework.  She  brings  with 
her  to  Detroit  letters  of  approval  of 
this  new  plan  for  the  aid  of  the  blind, 
from  Bishop  Gillespie  and  E.  P. 
Church,  superintendent  of  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  in  Lansing. 

As  the  employment  bureau  for  the 
blind  now  stands,  it  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  leading  blind  people  of  the 
state,  all  bright,  a,elive  men  and  wo- 
men. The  officers  arc:  Miss  Griffith, 
president;  Wl  Seward  Bate  man,  secre- 
tary; James  P.  Hamilton,  treasurer. 
The  Detroit  representative  is  Dean 
Gray.  The  headquarters  of  the  bureau 
are  at  238  Clancy  street,  Grand  Baplds. 
•  •Mr.  Hamilton,  the  treasurer.  Is  a 
good  example  of  what  a  man  may  do 
even  though  blind.  He  is  a  piano 
tuner  earning  $1,500  a  year.  Miss 
Griffith  is  stopping  at  the  home  of  Ed- 
ward Wilson,  of  Baker  street,  the  Well- 
known  blind  music  teacher  of  Detroit, 


Doys,  and  out  of  it  with  high  honors  was 
the  boy's  record  in  school.  Then  the 
lapse  into  a  student  quiet,  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  tribute  to  society. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  a  voice.  He  traced  it  to 
its  flesh-and-blood  source  and  came  un- 
der the  spell  of  a  personality.  Dove  was 
the  denouement.  More,  it  was  recipro- 
cated, and  the  day  was  set  on  which  the 
two  should  meet  at  the  altar. 

Then  love  broke  the  bounds  of  a  life- 
long patience.  For  the  first  lime  the 
young  man  protested  against  the  eternal 
dark.  He  could  forego  the  sight  of  a 
mere  world,  but  he  must  see  the  face  of 
a  woman,  if  human  skill  could  grant  the 
boom. 
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Institution  Wan  ted  Where  They 

May  Be  Trained  to  Become 

Self-Sustaining. 

Miss  Griffith,  of  Grand  Rapids,  W-ats 

the  Next  Legislature  to  Ta"\ 

Up  the  Work. 


Miss    Roberta   Griffith,    president    o. 
the  employment  bureau  for  the  lolind 
located    in    Grand    Rapids,    is    visiting 
Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  interes  ting 
People  in   that  institution.    Miss  Grif- 
fith is  blind  and  realizes  the  value  .^f 
the    Improvements    which     might     be 
made   In   the  condition  of  those   simi- 
larly afflicted.    Her  plan  is  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  public  with  the  need 
of  a  permanent  institution  where  the 
blind  may  be  trained  to  become  self- 
sustaining.    By  this  means  she  hopes 
to  see  a  bill  presented  before  the  next 
legislature     asking     an    appropriation 
from  the  state  for  the  support  of  such 
an  institution. 

"I  feel  confident,"  said  Miss  Grif- 
fith, -that  if  such  a  bill  were  placed 
before  the  legislature  It  would  be 
passed.  We  of  the  employment  bureau 
give  all  due  credit  to  the  work  being 
accomplished  (by  the  school  for  the 
blind  In  Lansing.  It  is  all  right  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  reach  all 
classes  in  a  way  to  produce  the  best 

T£SUli?-'  a'hei'e  are  many  persons  among 
the  blind  who  are  quite  as  capable 
of  attaining  higher  positions  in  life 
as  tnose  who  can  see.  The  definite  ob- 
ject of  tne  bureau  is  to  investigate  all 
subjects  that  are  of  practical  inter- 
est to  the  blind,  to  make  itself  famtl- 
U'-r  with  all  work  that  the  blind  can 
do,  to  fit  them  for  their  chosen  voca 
tion,  and  aftervc.rd  to  secure  to  them 
positions.  You  must  know  that  It  is 
hard  at  the  best  for  a  blind  person  to 
obtain  a  position,  yet  there  are  a  great 
many  fields  of  labor  in  which  they  can 
be  very  successful  if  only  they  have 
the  opportunity." 


hiw>»^  Ughl into  the  darkness  of  total 

EhS?  f»,r  th6n  ,  years  of  the  (larl<  i» 
school,  falling  in  love  in  the  dark,  court- 
ing successfully  in  it,  marrying  h;  it  and 
then  at  the  altar  looking  with  clear' eves 
upon  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  but 

r,vlfffnrthVs  is  the  story  ot'  William 
wo.f  ^  London,  son  of  Baronet  William 
±iait  Dyke  and  now  son-in-law  to  Ad- 
miral Cave,  who  has  won  honors  in  her 
majesty  s  service  on  the  high  seas 

Dyke  was  born  a  favorite  son.  Knieht 
errantry  was  in  his  blood  and  on.  day; 
fighting  m  the  lists  with  a  olaymate,  his 

nK,W15e  Put  out  by  the  tines  of  a 
pitchfork. 

uSt?n5  bIind-"  the  surgeons  said— men 
who  had  been  assembled  in  consultation 
from  all  Europe.  "Stone  blind,"  even  the 
father  conceded  at  last  and  gave  the  son 
tip  to  his  literary  studies.  Instead  of  urg- 
ing him  for  political  life.  Into  Cambridge 
at  an  age  earlier  than  is  common  to  most 


He  found  a  great  specialist  who  would 
fry,  who  would  try  more  from  sentiment 
tnan  from  diagnosis.  And  he  did  try- 
tried  so  successfully  that  when  on  Oct. 
,  i-  ,*e  ,younS'  man  stood  at  the  altar, 
blindfold,  with  the  voice  of  the  person- 
ality at  his  s-'de  and  the  strains  of  "Lo- 
hengrin" stealing  through  the  church, 
the  great  specialist  was  dumb  with  an 

emotion  he  could  not  conceal. 
In  a  solemn  hush  the  veiled  eyes  were 

uncovered  to  look  into  the  eyes  that  had 

seen.    lhe  glances  met. 
"At  last,"  he  murmured,  brokenly,  and 

irom  a.  high  window  above  the  chancel  a 

miracle-working  Christ  looked  down  in 

sweet  serenity. 
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CALL,  Philadelphia,  Perm. 


Date 

MILLIONS  POWERLESS  TO  MAKE  ROUSS  SEE 


Date. 


Famous  Philanthropist    Finally  Realizes  His  Sight  Is 

Gone  Forever. 


Photograph  by  Fredericks,  New  York. 

Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the  millionaire  merchant  and  philanthropist,  with- 
draws his  world-famous  and  long-standing  offer  of  $1,000,000  for  the  restoration  of 
his  vision.  Every  ophthalmologist,  oculist  and  optician  on  the  globe  has  tried 
vainly  fo_r  the  prize.     Mr.  Rouss  now  abandons  all  hope  of  recovering  his  sight. 

Railroad  Building/ Denver. 
:'    I     .        -r~ 
Clippi 
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TEACHER  AND 

BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 


Local  Society  Seeks  the  Names  of 
Those  Who  Have  Been  De- 
prived of  Their  Sight. 


The  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind,  is  desirous  of  extending  its 
work  among  the  blind  residents  of  the 
-;ity  and  is  especially  anxious  to  obtain 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  de- 
prived of  sight  in  order  that  teachers 
may  be  sent  to  them. 

During  1899  there  were  fifty  new  schol- 
ars instructed  by  the  organization,  while 
the  library  issued  1674  embossed  volumes, 
of  which  404  were  distributed  by  teach- 
ers, who  paid  more  than  2000  visits  to 
the  blind  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Finan- 
cial assistance  is  needed  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  society  may  be  extended 
and  continued.  Frank  Reed,  827  Drexel 
Building,  Is  the  treasurer. 


/A-JJ-fT 


Date 

It  was  strictly  iu  accord  with  the  fit- 
ness of  things  thai  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tion and  a  mighty  change  that  Superin- 
tendent Raj  lind  Institution, 
should  have  prea  nte3  ~'.\<>  Post  with  a 
new  broom,  manufactured  by  the  stu- 
dents under  his  care.  A  clean  sweep 
will  soon  be  needed,  and  the  boys  at 
the  Institution  have  prepared  the  imple-  , 
ments    therefor   with    e       Llenl    skill. 

Every  department  of  this  State  insti- 
tution  is    managed    with    great      al 
and  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  con- 
fided to  its  keeping  ave  carefully  an 
ligiously   taught   along   such     lines   best 

]■   ftttuiie   happiness 
usefulness.      In    the 

ments  surprising  as  well  as  gratifying] 
results  are  shown.  The  Old  State  de  Js 
tenderly  with  h«r  children  of  misfortune 
and  none  appeal  more  strongly,  ol 
strongly,  we  may  say,  to  her  considera- 
tion than  those  whom  Providence  have 
deprived  of  sight. 

"We  thank  the  kind  superintendent  for 
specimens  of  their  work,  -which  he 
ed  to  send 
u»-  BosappMM 
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PATHETIC  INCIDENT. 


Bl|nd  Couple    Now  Living   in  Clncln- 
uided  And  Kept  Together 
by  Faithful  Dogs. 


natY  K  (3, 


They  are  both  blind;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Kellar.  They  were  blind  when 
they  met.  loved  and  married  years 
ago  in  North  Carolina.  Kellar  is  from 
Arkansas,  but  he  met  his  fate  in  the 
far-away  Pine  Tree  state.  Kellar  is  a 
peddler  and  his  wife  has  taken  up  the 
same  line  of  work.  They  have  four 
dogs.  These  dogs  are  used  in  pairs. 
The  dogs  wear  bells,  and  if  the  cou- 
ple happen  to  get  lost  the  dogs  bring 
them  together  again.  The  other  even- 
ing Mrs.  Kellar  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  market  at  Sixth  and 
Central  avenue,  Cincinnati,  and  some- 
how got  lost  from  him.  She  wan- 
dered out  into  the  street  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  run  over  when  a  po- 
lice officer  brought  her  to  central 
station.  Lieut.  Poppe  held  her  in  the 
squadroom  until  her  husband  could 
come  and  get  her.    In  about  half  an 


LED  BY  HIS  DOG. 

hour  he  came,  led  to  the  station  by 
his  dog,  who  had  scented  trouble  and 
brought  him  in.  When  they  met  the 
old  man  was  very  much  annoyed  to 
think  his  wife  had  got  mixed  up  with 
the  police. 

"Why  didn't  you  send  Florence 
back  for  me?"  he  demanded,  angrily, 
of  his  wife.  By  "Florence"  he  meant 
the  bright  brown  spaniel  by  her  side. 
She  replied  that  the  dog  had  been 
sent  back,  but  that  he  had  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  Her  statement- was 
corroborated  by  Officer  Piepenbrink, 
who  had  seen  the  dog  start  and  re- 
turn to  her  mistress.  Finally  the  af- 
fair was  straightened  out,  and  follow- 
ing the  tinkling  bells  of  the  faithful 
guides  the  old  couple,  who  see  only 
through  canine  eyes,  went  to  their 
room  at  Elizabeth  street  and  Central 
avenue.  I 
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KILLED  HORSE  TO  SAVE  HOMAS 

New  Haven's    Famous    Fire  Animal 
Sacrificed  for  Heroic  Cause. 

Special  to  The  Press. 

NEW  HAVEN,  Oct.  31.— to  sav,e  the  life 
of  a  blind  woman  groping  her  way  across 
Orange%treet,  "Lightning  Tim."  the  most 
valuable  horse  owned  by  the  New  Haven 
Fire  Department,  was  sacrificed  this  morn-, 
ing.  It  was  only  by  the  presence  of  mind 
of  William  Doherty,  Tims  driver,  that  the 
woman  was  not  killed. 

The  old  woman  was  trying  to  cross  the 
street  as  the  big  engine  came  tearing  down 
toward  her.  She  could  not  see  the  direction 
the  engine  was  taking,  but,  frightened,  she 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Like 
an  express  train  the  engine  and  its  two 
horses  bore  down.  The  street  was  narrow, 
and  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  the  horses' 
lives  or  the  woman's. 

Doherty  turned  the  horses'  heads  squarely 
toward  a  high  stone  wall  and  they  crashed 
into  it.  The  pair  fell  all  in  a  heap.  Tim's 
neck  was  broken.  His  mate,  Dick,  was  lac- 
erated and  bruised.  Doherty  and  Captain 
Chapman  of  the  Fire  Department,  who  was 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  were  thrown  vio- 
lently from  their  seat  and  severely  shaken 
up.  The  blind  woman  went  Into  hysterics 
at  the  commotion  and  wept  profusely  when 
she  was  told  of  the  horse's  death. 


From 
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Teaching  Cuban  Blind. 
Supt.  Fuller  of  the  New"""tork  State 
school  at  Batavia  has  written  Secretary 
Hebberd  of  the  state  board  .jr  letter  in 
which  he  says  that  a  school  in  Cuba  for 
instructing  twenty  blind  pupils  can  be 
established  at  about  $1,500,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  a  lady  teacher  secured  at  a  sal- 
ary, of  $1,200  a  year.  He  recommends  that 
the  point  system  be  used. 

»natl,0.-  &*** 
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TOB  THE  BLIND. 

On  Saturday  last,  at  the'rtL 
reading  to  »„,  b]lnd  at  ^^  r  n    ^ 
one  of  the  .ud.cnoe  app,,!/^  ,  ^ary. 

Snowbound  •  in  raised  char»L  °py  of 
was  the  first of  the  small  coiw^  '  Thi' 
in  embossed  »y,>c  to  ch-  £e  ^  "'f  book*' 
J*  V*01?.1"^  ,hp  address*  £  77>'  Hbrarv 
"f.  Hamilton  County  whoVo'  '"  ,,?slde,1ts 
print.  The  free  readings  ar^£i  rp;uJ  Anger 
'lay    and     Saturday      a.t    *   »  gfVen  «n  Frt 

Cincinnati.  0 -Tiiffl-Star. 

WOV    1  .1900 

INDiIbtRIES   FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Editor  Curiosity  Shop: 

In  last  week's  issue  you  informed  a 
correspondent  that  you  knew  of  no  Indus- 
trial home  for  the  blind  in  this  State. 
There  is  a  small  Institution  of  this  kind 
at  Iberia,  ().,  for  which  place  the  railroad 
station  is  St.  James,  on  the  Big  Four  rail- 
St  James  is  a  small  station  at 
which  only  accommodation  trains  stop. 
Iberia  is  about  one  mile  from  that  sta- 
tion. Simple  articles  are  manufactured  in 
this  home,  such  as  brooms,  brushes,  etc. 
Yours  respectfully,  R.  A.  LONG. 


Reading  for  the  Blind. 

SINCE  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton opened  a  reading-room  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  its  example  has  been  followed  by 
public  libraries  here  and  there  throughout  the  i 
country,  and  the  sightless  are  no  longer  de- 
prived of  the  pleasures  of  reading. 

In  Washington  itself  the  work  has  widened  in 
influence.  T'e  *fternoon  readings  in  "The 
Pavilion  of  tbe  Bl  d,"  as  the  reading-room  is 
called,  have  been  onderfully  successful.  There^ 
authors  and  sin^jrs  have  come  to  give  pleasure 
by  readings  and  music,  and  the  blind  Chaplain 
of  the  House  frequently  devotes  an  afternoon  to 
the  entertainment  of  bis  companions  in  dark- 
ness. He  has  a  softly  modulated  voice,  and 
often  repeats  poetry  of  a  religious  character. 

A  very  encouraging  thing  is  the  interest  man- 
ifested in  the  work  by  the  young  ladies  of  Wash- 
ington. Amidst  fJhe  distractions  and  demands 
of  society  they  have  found  time  to  minister  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  A  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  have  taken  turns  in  escort- 
ing the  blind  people  to  and  from  the  readings. 
Several  of  the  committee  have  learned  the 
tedious  system  of  writing  and  have  volunteered 
to  copy  in  it  the  leading  magazine  articles  and 
stories,  and  place  them  on  the  reading-tables  of 
the  Pavillion. 

In  the  same  general  direction  of  providing 
more  reading  for  this  class,  books  are  being  sent 
out  under  certain  conditions  by  the  State  Library 
of  New  York  under  their  Traveling  Library  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  most  beneficent  plan,  as  books 
of  this  order  are  expensive  and  the  facilities  of 
the  blind  for  reading  have  been  very  limited. 
Ours  is  not  called  a  paternal  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  we  are  getting  to  do  some  things  for 
the  people  in  a  very  paternal  way. 

Clippmg/rom  v  ^^  ^   *- 

Wonderful  Blind  Pianist  Coming. 

Edward  pi-tiT'r*rrrr?.  Urn  greatest  liv- 
ing blind  pianist,  and  probably  the 
greatest  blind  pianist  ever  known,  is  to, 
come  to  North  Yakima  Saturday  even- 
ing, November  ^4.  It  is  to  be  regreted 
that  the  busiest  night  of  the  week  should 
be  the  one  on  which  such  a  truly  great 
artist  should  favor  us,  but  it  is  positively 
the  only  date  which  he  could  give  the 
Ladies'  Musical  Club.  Mr.  Allan  B.  Dow 
and  several  of  the  ladies  of  the  city  have 
heard    Mr.  Perry    more    than    once   and 
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To  assist  blind  people  in  the  con 
tlor,  of  basKets  a  basket  modeler  has 
been  invented  by  T-'omas  Taylor,  tbo. 
rlnte  -iei;'.  of  the  Liverpool  Scbcw  1 
fov  Indigent  Blind.  The  device  consists 
of  a  wooden  Base  board  drilled  with 
holes  into  which  are  fitted  steel  pins 
arranged  to  the  required  shape.  The 
wicker  la  then  worked  ov;r  th>se  pins 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity. 
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know  him  to  be  all  that  is  represented 
He  has  music  read  to  him  onca  and  prac 
ticsa  from  the  brain  picture.  Eminent  as 
he  is  a.  writer,  a  lecturer  and  a  soloist 
one  wonders  if  he  could  he  more  ha  i  lu' 
not  lost  his  pight.  His  charges  are  $100 
a  night,  and  it  Is  i  arnestly  desired  that, 
lovers  of  good  entertainment  will  sustain 
by  their  patronage  this  effort  of  the  mu- 
sical club  to  bring  to  North  jjiWlffiT 
something  truly  fine  in  rnnf 
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On  Saturday  last,  at  the  close  of  the  free 
reading-  to  the  blind  at  the  Public  Library, 
one  of  the  audience  applied  for  a  copy  of 
"Snowbound"  in  raised  characters.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  small  collection  of  books 
in  embossed  type  to  circulate.  The  library 
has  secured  the  addresses  of  VI  residents 
of  Hamilton  County  who  can  read  nnger 
n.-int  The  free  reading's  are  given  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  at  3,  p.  m.  Special 
readings  will  be  given  next  week  on  Tues- 
day    November   6,     at    8   p.    m.,     by     Rev. 
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SCHOOL  FORTHfe 
choctaw     Council     Appropriate.     *"«< 
C  Toward   Its   Support. 

Special  to  The  News  ^        ao.journing 

Denison    Tex     N  *£    £  al     council 

Saturday   the   cl,0CL^nrt  and  maintenance 

voted  S700  for  the  support  and  BUnd 

of   the  international   School  fo  Qitogo 
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CONCERT  BY  THE  BLI^D. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Salem  Bible 
Class  last  evening  a  sacred  concert  was 
given  in  the  chapel  by  the  Ladies' 
Quartette  of  the  Overbrook  Seminary 
for  the  Blind.  The  concert  was  a  big 
success  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
audience.  The  young  ladies  did  very 
well  and  entertained  their  hearers  ad- 
mirably. 

EVE.  GLOBE,  Boston,  Mass. 
v 

Rev  Henry  N.  Couden,  D  D.  th 
chaplain  of  the  national  house  of 
sentatives.  who    Jtuwdta  Hyde  PJ^ 
one  evening  of   th.s   wec^. 
^tful   impression  J^f*  , 

erP.  I  i:.-u  i"-  *  T1-nved  himself  to 
tractive.  second  h ^J}*  »£  spcak. 
be  the  master  of  the  art  ol  i       language 

phrase  *>««*£     ™  «U.  ^^ 

S^,lto"»    S.  P-inteC  m  words  »m. 

of   aniion.       •>■•»■»-  *         „ntl,.tin  scenes  of 

t.TO  .«  ctapiua  °<  tte  b0"se  ** 

!  ington.  » 
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Following  is  the  list  of  voWfrreers  for 
the  reading  hour  in  the  room  for  the  blind 
in  the  Library  of  Congress:  Monday,  No- 
vember 5,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Calver;  Tuesday, 
November  6,  Miss  Mary  Hickox;  Wednes- 
day, November  7,  Mr.  Stanley  Olmsted  will 
present  a  Chopin  recital;  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 8,  Miss  Grace  H.  Stelle;  Friday,  No- 
vember 9,  Miss  Aline  Auerbach;  Saturday, 
November  10,  Miss  Florence  H.  Behrend. 

■"■  . 


Date 


NOV  5 


1900 


The    Agricultural    College. 

[Special  to  The  American.] 
College  Park,  Md.,  November  4.— An  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  was 
given  by  a  club  from  Washingto^'Hbst  of 
whom  were  themselves  afflicted,  at  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  last  night. 
Hiss  Murray,  Miss  Linton  and  Mr.  Miles, 
all  from  Washington,  were  the  principal 
participants.  The  attendance  was  good, 
considering  the  weather,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  people  from  Washington,  College 
Park,  Laurel,  Klvenlale,  Bratichvllle  and 
llyattsvillc 


S1  °tVr     educating     Mg^^S^  -•»   . 

Soney\-oted  by  the  Choc taii5d  , 

the  first  fund   otucu any  support    of   the 

-pp^or^schU //• 

Lewis  »n. 

.,3.-..iau 

-W".  J.  Ryan  the  blind  salesman  of  | 
^he    Old    Farmer's    Almanic    and    the 
Maine  Farmer's  almanac     is     in     the 

city- 
Je 
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HE  WALKS  BY  FAITH 


Dr.  J.  W.  Bischoff,  the  BUnd  Or- 

ganist  of  Washington. 
/** 

His    Life,    Career  and  Success   Should 
Be    an    Inspiration    for  All  Who 


Doubt       Themselves 
Their  Maker. 


and 


[Special  Washington  Letter.] 
HEN  you  visit  the  national 
capital  you  should  try  to 
spend  at  least  one  Sabbath 
day  here  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  Congregational 
chur&h  and  hear  the  blind  organist, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Bischoff.  No  matter  what 
may  be  your  creed  or  home  affiliations, 
you  should  hear  Bischoff. 

The  services  in  the  church  the  e 
jOnd  Sunday  in  this  month  were  in 
I  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  continuous  services  as  or- 
ganist and  musiqal  director.  Both 
the  morning-  and  the  evening  services 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  music;  and  the  dear,  de- 
voted, conscientious,  religious,  honor- 
able and  noble  man  who  presided  at: 
the  organ  shook  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  with  his  rhapsodies  of  har 
memy  and  melody.  He  is  a  livin 
symphony. 

The  morning  sermon  was  on  "Th 
Relation  of  Music  m  the  Religiou 
Life,"  and  the  eloquent,  pastor  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  almost  absolute 
ne'v  >»sity  of  music  for  success  in  the 
\s  o  -k  of  every  minister.  The  evening 
sermon  was  on  "The  Manifestation  of 
the  Spirit;"  and  the  beloved  pastor 
told  the  congregation  of  the  many 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  which  had 
shone  forth  in  the  work  of  the  blind 
organist,  who  has  given  half  of  his 
life  to  the  work  of  the  church.  He 
is  50  years  of  age,  and:  lias  been  25 
years  superintending  the  musical 
work  of   the   church. 


Julius  Caesar  said  that  he  would  I 
rather  be  the  first  man  in  Capua 
than  the  second  man  in  Home;  and,  so 
far  as  human  ambition  might  measure 
a  man's  pleasure,  pride  and  content- 
ment, Dr.  Bischoff  has  achieved  as 
great  success  as  Caesar,  for  "he  is 
facile  princeps.  first  in  the  hearts 
of  the  congregation  which  he  has 
served  so  long  and  well. 

Twenty  years  ago,  for  the  first  time, 
the  writer  attended  a  concert  in  that 
church  for  some  public  benefit,  and 
heard  the  blind  organist  play  an  ac- 
companiment for  Miss  Edith  Abell, 
of  Boston,  when  she  sang  "The  Lost 
Chord."  A  few  days  later  he  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  a  son  of  the 
pastor,  Dr.  Rankin,  and  heard  the  or- 
ganist pathetically  lead  his  choir  in 
solemn  sacred  requiems;  one  of  them 
of  his  own  composition,  welling  out 
of  his  love  for  the   bereaved  father. 

This  year  will  mark  the  completion 
of  the  nineteenth  annual  session  of 
Bischoff's  concerts.  The  concerts  are 
directed  and  prepared  by  Dr.  Bischoff, 
and  all  of  the  participants  are  his 
pupils.  They  are  always  success- 
ful, and  have  grown  to  be  such  a  cus- 
tom in  the  national  capital  that  they 
are  looked  forward  to  each  year  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  musical  sea- 
son— and  are,  in  fact,  more  firmly; 
established  than  any  other  series  ofj 
concerts  in  Washington. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
grammes and  grouping  and  the  se- 
lection of  singers  for  the  concerts, 
I>r.  Bischoff  gives  another  evidence 
of  his  broad  musical  culture  and 
musicianship.  The  programmes  alsoj 
show  that  Dr.  Bischoff  is  an  Amer- 
ican of  the  Americans,  loving  his  own 
nationality  in  music  and  loving  all 
that  is  artistic  and  poetic  from  tfee 
hands  Of  his  countrymen. 

To  be  a  singer,  pianist,  organist 
(an6  member  of  the  A.  G.  O.),  a  most 
successful  teacher,  eminent  in  regis- 
tration and   in   the  art   of   tran> 


DR.  J.  W.  BISCHOFF. 

(Known  Everywhere  as  tfee  "Blind  Organ- 
ist of  Washington.") 

t$f>n,  would  seem  more  than  enough 
for  any  musician,  but  Dr.  Bischoff 
does  not  stop  here,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
siders his  talents  as  heretofore  men- 
tioned as  the  smallest  part  of  bis 
equipment. 

Gceat  as  his  success  has  been  in 
these  former  lines,  his  success  as  s 
composer  has  been  even  more  marked. 
All  singers  of  note  are  familiar  with 
some  of  Bischoff's  beautiful  songs. 

Dr.  Bischoff  has  done  much  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  music  in  the 
churches  of  Washington,  not  only  by 
presenting  the  best  class  of  music  in 
the  services  of  his  own  church,  but 
by  helping  to  place  in  the  church 
choirs  throughout  the  city  singers  of 


the    highest    degree     of     proficient 
Along  this  line   he  has  instituted   in 
his   own   church    what  is  styled   UA 
Evening  with  the  Choir;"  one  Sunday' 
evening   every    five   ov  six   weeks   be- 
ing  devoid    to    this    choral     service, 
when  the  choir  rendtxrs  line  anthems 
a„,  .1    choruses,  and   solos;    and 

concerted  numbers  by  his  quartette 
make  up  the  programme.  These  serv- 
ices are  most  popular— hundreds  often 
ko?tht  turned  away  from  the  doors. 

Dr.  Bischoff  was  born  in  Chicago. 
He  is  totally  blind,  having  lost  his 
sight  when  only  two  years  of  age. 
His  early  education  was  acquired  at 
the  Wisconsin  institute  for  the  blind, 
and  he  subsequently  studded  with  a 
number  of  eminent  masters,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  W.  W.  Lud- 
den  and  Carlo  Bassini,  in  the  art  of 
singing,  and  Mr.  Creswold,  of  London, 
for  the  organ.  He  was  called  to 
Washington  in  1875,  to  take  charge  of. 
the  organ  at  the  First  Congregational 
church,  which  position  he  has  contin- 
ued to  fill  up  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Bischoff  has  two  grown  chil- 
dren, by  a  former  marriage.  About  a 
year  ago  he  married  Miss  Elsie  Bond. 
Mrs.  Bischoff  possesses  a  pure  soprano 
voice  of  rare  sweetness.  At  a  re- 
cent concert  in  an  aria  from  the 
"Magic  Flute,"  the  purity  and  flex- 
ibility of  her  tones  were  effectively 
displayed.      Many  considered  her   ex- 


DR.  BISCHOFF  AT  THE  ORGAN. 

edition  of  this  difficult  selection  the 
vocal  gem  of  the*  concert,  though  all 
the  singers  were  above  the  average  in 
ice.  Mrs.  Bischoff  is  an  ef- 
ficient, and  enthusiastic  assistant  of 
her  gifted  husband.  Dr.  Bischoff  has 
endeared  himself  lo  the  Washington 
public  not  only  by  his  musical  attain- 
ments, genius  and  ability  as  an  in- 
structor, but.  by  his  genial  bearing 
and  those  estimable  qualities  which 
constitute  a  man  of  integrity  and  cul- 
tivation. 

The  blind  organist  doe.s  not  need 
guidance  about  the  church  which  he 
knows  so  well,  nor  doe.s  he  need  help 
of  any  kind  at  the  organ.  While  it  is 
likely  that  he  might  be  bothered  with 
the  handling,  of  any  other  organ,  he 
knows  his  own  as  a  father  knows  his 
child.  It  is  marvelous  to  see  him  enter 
the  church  and  take  his  place  before 
the  beginning  of  the  service?..  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  him  run  his  fingers 
over  the  keys;  and  itisstill  more  thrill- 
ing to  see  him  reach  forth  into  the 
darkness  which  envelops  him,  no  mat- 
ter how  bright  and  beautiful  the  sun. 
may  be  for  others,  and  manipulate  the 
stops  which  produce  the  exact  effects 
which  are  running  through  his  master- 
ful mind. 


Dr.  New  11. 
I 
inunity    in    many   capacities.     He     has 
given  us  concerts  at  various  times,  and/ 
he  has  given  benefit  concerts,  going  in 
to    the   different    churches  to  help  tht 
uses    which    have    appealed   to  bin* 
By  his  unselfishness  and 'generosity  he\ 
■ed  himself  to  thousands  of| 
our    people.      He    has    gone    into      the 
homes  and  hearts  of  the  bereaved  and 
afflicted  with  me  and  the  previous  pas- 
tor by  singing  omniscient  and  oiniiip- 
i  them  in  the  funeral  serv- 
ient ening  ihe     burdens 
which  have  to  be  borne  in  the  moments 
seenjang  darkness  when  loved  ones 
re   been    apparently   lost,  but  really 
i  up  into  the  realms  of  light    and 
H}S    music    on    such  oc- 
i  as  benedictions  from 
ill  music,  which  is  the 
roe  of  all  love. 
"He  is  not  only  a  master  of  the  organ, 
but   a  master  of   organization.     He  is 
noi  only  a  musician,  but  a  man  of  the 
keenest    and    kindest   sensibilities   and 
ptibilities.    Having  a  wide  view  of 
the    world,    having    astute   knowledge 
and  being  a  constant  reader,  he  is  alive 
to  current  events  and  expresses  him- 
self in  his  chosen  and  beloved  sphere 
with   force  and  eloquence.    In  addition  i 
to  his  musical  genius,  he  is  a  good.com- 
rade    and    a    desirable  element  in   the 
community." 

One  can  see  in  him,  in  his  conversa- 
tions, in  his  works  and  in  his  manners  ; 
the  manifest  fact  that  in  being  obliged  i 
to  lean  on  others  because  of  his  infirm-  ; 
ity  this  strong  man  has  learned  to  lean  j 
upon  another,  who  has  said  that  "like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so.the  ; 
Lord   pitieth  them  that     fear     Him."  i 
There  is  no  gentler,  manlier  man.    His  ' 
weakness  has  been  made  strength  tmto 
because    he   has  devoted   himself 
unto    others.     Beginning   life   without 
si°-htj  he   found   himself  helpless,  but 
only  in  one  sense.    He  realized  that  he 
must  develop  some  one  of  his  remain- 
ing talents,  and  he  developed  his  best 
talent.     This  world  would  be  the  bet- 
ter probably  if  every  man  having  sight 
could  do  as  well  and  develop  his  bes* 
talent.   There  are  many  thousands  who 
struggle  on  untimely  to  their  tombs 
without  knowing  which  of  their  talents 
is  their  best  talent. 

The  life,  the  career,  the  success  of 
the  blind  organist  ought  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us.  We  might  well 
emulate  his  example  and  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight.  Whoever  has  a  will 
will  not  be  lacking  in  finding  a  way. 
Almost  every  man  is  good  for  some- 
thing. The  successful  men  are  those 
who  find  out  what  they  are  good  for, 
and  have  the  will  to  proceed  in  that  di- 
rection, forcefully  using  all  of  their 
energies  to  achieve. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  men 
have  achieved  their  most  wonderful 
successes  by  falling  on  their  knees,  as 
Bischoff  did  i»  childlhood,  and  asking 
for  guidance  irom  the  Guide  of  aU 
guides. 

SMITH  D.  FRY. 
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A  BASKET  MODELER. 
For  the  purpose  of  assisting  blind  people  in 
the  construction  of  their  baskets  a  basket 
modeler  has  been  invented  by  Thomas  ray- 
Tor  the  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
i,  J  i  f«r  i»n°»"t  mind.  The  device  con- 
£5.°of  TwSSSSSSSUm  drill  holj. 

£S?  itch  are  fitted   steel  pms  a™ 
,,.„     rpauired    shape.      The    wicker    is    men 
workea  over  these  pins  with  the  utmost  ease 
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JOURNAL,  Lewiston,  Me. 
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M".  "W.  J-.  Ryan,  the  blind  agent  for 
the  'Id  Farmers'  almanac",1  "feit  Lewis- 
ton  .Wednesday  noon  for  Rumford  Falls. 
He  says  Lewiston  Is  the  poorest  city  he- 
visits  in  his  travels,  so  far  as  the  sale  of 
his  almanac  is  concerned.  On  being  told 
that  perhaps  the  absorbing  interest  In 
election  news  hurt'hls  trade  the  last  two 
days,  he  replied  rather  hopelessly, 
"No!  no!  It's  been  so  ever  since  I've 
been  over  the  route,  these  eighteen 
years.       The  Lewiston  peop'le  don't  buy 
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Hoiston,  Tex.  — Poai 

The  Bli»A  Institute. 

Austin,  Texas,  November  L-— The  forth, 
oming  biennial  report  «of  ^perintendent 
iecton  of  the  blind  institute  will  show  the 
ttendance  at  the  destitute  to  be  177  up 
0  October  1,  TThich  Is  ia  slight  increase 
ver  last  year  'for  the  same  time. 
Superintendent  Becton  asks  for  an  ad- 
itional   appropriation    for   teachers'    sal- 
lies, and  also  an  appropriation  to  eroct 
ralleries  on  the  west   building. 

W3p,h'n,D,C.-EveTimes 
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piavetl   for   the   Blinrt. 

Mr  Stanley  Olmstead  gare  a  delightful  piano 
recital  at  the  leading  room  for  the  blind  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  yesterday  Mtmqon.  Hia 
selections  were  chiefly   from  Wag£ej  and  Ch. 

and    he    was    obliged    to    repeat    aapnl    n»n, 
Mr     Olmstead    has    lately    returned    m,m .   B 
vyhere  he  has  nni.hed  his  musical   education 
in  local  circles  has  already  achieved  quite  a   up 
utation   as   a   pianist. 


fro 


Washington,D.C.-Times 
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MUtKtWh.    Stellegave   arr  Informal 
talk    yesterday    afternoon    in    the    ieajmg 
room   for   the   blind   in    theKCongressio 
Library.    She-trrMTSr  her  sublet  the     Pas 
sion  Play/'    which  she   attended   the   past 
summer  during  her  travels  abroad. 
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'"WORK  FOR  mELBLIND. 

Giving      Massage     Treatment     to     In- 
valids   Is  a  Sew  Avenue  of  Em- 
ployment  Just   Opened. 


\ 


The  occupations  which  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  blind  with  any  hope  or 
prospect  of  being-  remunerative  and  of 
enabling-  them  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support  are  unfortunately  few  in 
number.  Brush  making-,  mattress  mak- 
ing, basket  making-,  bookbinding-  and 
piano  tuning  almost  complete  the  list 
for  the  less  intelligent;  tutorial  work 
is  occasionally  undertaken  There  is  a 
restricted  field  open  to  those  who  have 
sufficient  abili  y  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  post  o^  organist.  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  small  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  are  interested 
'n  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  resolved 
it  some  cos*  to  themselves  to  make  an 
;ffort,  which  they  trust  will  receive 
the  favorable  support  of  the  profession, 
to  introduce  a  new  industry  for  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost 
their  sight.    It  is  that  of  massage. 

It   is  said  that  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experience  that  massage  as  per- 
formed by  blind  people  can  be  as  effi- 
ciently practiced  as  by  those  who  see, 
and   that   their  delicacy   of   touch  and 
intelligent     manipulation    have     been 
fully  appreciated  by  those  placed  undiar 
the;.r  care.    It  is  proposed,  if  funds  wilJ 
allow,  that    rooms   should  be  taken  in 
some  central  situation,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  matron,  who  should  be  in  com- 
munication with  a  certain  number    of 
thoroughly   educated    blind     masseurs 
and  masseuses.     To  these  rooms  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  could  siencl  their  pa- 
tients,  or,  if  it   were   preferred,   from 
this  center,  as  in  the  case  of  other  nursl- 
ing  establishments,   a    male   or   female 
blind    expert    could    be    sent   into   the 
country.     The  blind  are  clever  in  mak- 
ing their  way  about,  and  it  is  not  ap- 
prehended   that    any    difficulty    will  be 
experienced  in  enabling-  them  to  reach 
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HE  MOTHER  OF  BLIND  TOM. 


She  Has  a  Very    Extravaaant  Wea  of  Her 
Poor,  Ignorant  Son's  Natural  Musi- 
cal  Abilities. 


[Columbus  (Qe.)  Enquirer-Sun.] 
The  mother  of  Blind  Tcm,  the  cele- 
brated musical  prodigy,  is  passing  her 
declining  years  in  Columbus,  and  has 
been  here  quite  a  number  of  years 
since  the  return  from  her  famous 
Northern   tour. 

"Aunt  Charity"  Wiggins,  as  she  is 
known,  lives  at  a  humble  home  on 
Twenty-seventh  street,  Rose  Hill,  half 
way  between  Hamilton  and  Talbottom 
Avenues.  She  makes  her  home  with 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  the  entire 
family  resides  in  a  three-room  house. 
She  has  a  little  assistance  occasionally 
from  the  manager  of  Blind  Tom.  She 
does  not  require  much  money,  as  her 
wants  her-  simple.  It  Is  an  interesting 
that,  of  the  m:my  thousands  of 
dollars  made  through  the  genius  ot- 
her blind  son,  she  has  received  a  com- 
paratively small  amount.  Recently 
she  received  $lf>.  and  while  this  amount 
was  small,  it  was  very  much  appreciat- 
ed hy  the  humble  household. 


So  little  appears  in  the  papers  about 
Blind  Tom  that  many  persons  believe 
that  he  is  dead.  He  is  not  only  living, 
however,  but  is  in  good  health.  Blind 
Tom  is  in  New  York  City.  His  man- 
ager is  Mrs.  C.  Ess.  a  German  lady, 
who  has  been  in  this  country  a  number 
of  years.  She  has  entire  charge,  it 
seems,  of  his  management  and  finances. 
A  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Ess  re- 
cently stated  that  Tom  was  well. 

An  Enquirer-Sun  reporter  recently 
/  .had  an  interesting  talk  with  "Aunt 
t  'harity."  In  her  general  appearance 
-ihe  is  a  typical  ante-bellum  "mammy." 
As  she  sat  on  her  front  porch  gently 
rocking  herself,  plying  her  fan  in  that 
rather  dignified  manner  peculiar  to 
many  old  colored  women,  she  seemed  a 
typical  representative  of  a  class  that 
is  fast  passing  away.  The  convention- 
al turban,  affected  by  the  older  colored 
folks,  was  around  her  head,  and  she 
wore  a  neat,  inexpensive  dress.  Aunt 
Charity  is  85  years  'old.  She  ,  is  still 
healthy  and  has  command  of  her  facul- 
ties. She  has  a  little  smattering  of 
education  and  can  write..  She  has 
traveled  enough  to  give  her  a  certain 
staid  dignity  that  impresses  her  visi- 
tor. 

"They  stole  him  from  me,"  she  said 
with  some  little  feeling.  "When  I  was 
In  New  York  I  signed  away  my  rights. 
They  won't  let  Thomas  comes  to  see 
me,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  see  him." 

Her  Pride  in  Her  Boy. 

Although  he  is  a  middle-aged  man. 
Aunt  Charity  still  refers  to  her  son 
as  Thomas.  She  always  will.  To  her 
he  is  but  a  child.  She  says  that  she 
does  not  remember  exactly  how  old  he 
is,  but  suppos3s  he  is  45  or  50  years  old. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,- in  a  good  many 
things  Blind  Tom  is  merely  a  child. 
Nature,  in  endowing  him  with  such 
remarkable  musical  talent,  denied  him 
many  of  the  things  usually  granted  to 
the  ordinary  mortal.  Tom  Is  simple- 
minded. 

To  Aunt  Charity.  Blind  Tom  repre- 
sents the  perfection  of  all  genius,  one 
of  the  greatest  musical  prodigies,  and 
she  will  sit  and  talk  by  the  hour  about 
her  son.  She  is  an  interesting  char- 
acter for  other  reasons  than  that  she 
gave  birth  to  Blind  Tom,  for  she  is  the 
mother  of  twenty  children.  '  Quite  a 
number  of  these  have  died.  When 
questioned  as  to  their  names,  she 
counted  them  slowly  off  on  her  fingers, 
but  her  aged  mind  was  unable  to  recall 
all  the  names  at  the  moment.  Some 
of  them  died  in  slavery  times,  she  said, 
and  others  died  while  she  was  in  New- 
York  with  Blind  Tom. 

Blind  Tom,  a  rude,  outlandisn,  queer, 
ignorant  negro,  with  no  education,  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  musical  prodigies 
of  the  age.  He  has  given  concerts  all 
over  the  country.  He  can  play  any 
tune  that  he  has  ever  heard,  and  his 
memory  is  wonderful.  The  musical  ca- 
reer of  Blind  Tom  began  wnen  ne  was 
a  year  old,  when  he  crawled  into  a 
parlor  at  the  home  of  his  master  and 
played  the  piano,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  everybody. 

"Tom  was  born  blind,"  said  his  aged 
mother,  with  that  precision  and  dig- 
nity that  sometimes  denotes  the  ante- 
bellum negro.  "He  was  just  like  any 
other  baby  ait  first.  He  never  could 
see,  although  once  in  New  York  I  held 
a  glass  of  milk  before  his  eyes  and  he 
declared  that  he  saw  something  black 
in  his  milk. 

Tom's  First  Playiujr. 

"One  day,  at  General  Bethune's  place, 
where  we  were  then  living,  Thomas, 
|  who  was  then  a  year  old,  crawled  into 
the  parlor  and  didn't  pa  yany  attention 
ner,  and  went  to  the  piano.  He  stood 
up  before  the  piano  and  began  to  play. 
The  people  at  dinner  heard  him,  but 
they  thought  it  was  some  company  in 
the  parlor  and  didnt'  pay  any  attention 
to  it.  After  dinner  they  found  him 
playing  away  in  the  parlor.  They 
tried  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
parlor  after  that,  but  they  couldn't. 
He  would  slip  in  anyway  and  play,  play- 
ing anything  he  had  heard.  Everybody 
said  that  it  was  a  gift.  Thomas  was 
carried  North  after  the  emancipation, 
but  before  that  gave  many  concerts 
in  Columbus. 


"We  were  always  pround  of  him.  My 
husband  died  in  the  war  times.  Smart, 
did  you  say?  Thomas   has  more  sense 
than    you    and    I    put    together.    He    is 
smart  in  anything.  When  he  was  young 
he   was    not    right    bright   about    some 
things.  When   the  people  at   the  house 
would  give  him  money  for  playing  he 
would  run  to  the  fire  and  throw  it  in. 
Thomas   has   been    home   several    times 
since   they   caried   him    North.    I   have 
been   back   from   the    North   six   years.  ■ 
I  was  there  nine  vears.and  I  tell  you  I 
got  mighty  homesick.  A  lady  persuaded 
me  to  go— they  wanted  me  to  help  them 
get  Thomas  into  other  hands.   T  didn't 
do  anything  much  in  New  York.  They 
kept    me   out   in   the   country   a   while. 
I   got   mighty   tired   of   it,   and   if  they 
hadn't   sent   me   back   I   would   almost 
have    gone    crazy.    While   I   was   away 
some   of   my   children   died.       I     think 
Thomas    ought    to   send   me   more   let- 
ters.   They    tried    to    turn    him    against 
me    in    New    York.    One    day    he    said: 
'Mother,,  you   must   go.'   I  said:    'What 
put  that  into  your  head?'   'He  said:     if 
you    don't    go    we    will    make   you    go.' 
He  put  his  hands  out  like  as  if  to  shove 
me  out.  I  said:  'Thomas,  who  has  been 
telling    you    to    do    this?'    He    said    the 
people  had,  and  was  afterward  ashamed 
for  the  way  he  had  acted.  Thomas  al- 
ways  stuttered   when  ne   talked.       He 
wouldn't  talk  to  you  long.     He     would 
soon  say  that  he  was  tired  and  would 
ask  any  one  to  leave  him.  Tom  is  not 
playing    now— he    never    plays     in    the 
summer   or   fall,   but   he   plays   all   the 
winter,  and  he   is   the   finest  player  in 
the  world.  There  is  none  like  him  any- 
where. Thomas  is  nearly  50  years  old, 
and  is  a  great  big  man,  one  of  the  big- 
gest   of    my    children.    He    is    in    good 
health— has    never   been    sick.    He    has 
always   been   blind   and   he   is   used    to 
that,  you  see." 

Some  time  ago  it  was  rumored  that 
Blind  Tom  had  been  drowned,  ana  a 
body,  thought  to  be  his,  was  recovered 
and  buried.  His  mother  never  believed 
for  an  instant  that  he  was  dead.  Tom 
has  a  number  of  brothers,  and  they  are 
comon  day  laborers,  and  they  are 
50  cents  a  day.  His  sisters  cook  and 
wash. . 


I l)c  ®l)to  CJjronicU.' 


Saturday,  November  10,  1900. 


Oakmont,  Pa.,  Oct.  29th,  1900. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jones :— As  you  and  your 
Institution  are  much  too  modest  to  do  it,  I 
feel  that  I  must  blow  a  trumpet  over  the) 
greatest  triumph  achieved  in  the  education^ 
of  the  deaf-blind  since  Dr.  Howe  scored  his 
victory  with  Laura  Bridgman,  and  in  the1 
face  of  the  opinions  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Sir  Thos.  Dick  Lauder,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  distinguished  oculist  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  that  the  deaf-blind  young  man, 
.lames  Mitchell,  could  not  be  educated. 
The  victory  as  far  as  now  won  with  Maud 
Safford  is  one  won  in  most  desperate  straits 
and  has  been  won  against  the  opinions  of 
the  most  prominent  authorities  in  this 
country.  Blind  from  early  infancy,  at  eight 
vears,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading 
"prints  for  the  blind  and,  of  course,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  language  for  her  age,  she 
became  deaf  and  was  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  condition  of  a  mere  animal  and  a  sav- 
age one  at  that,  and  so  remained  for  13 j 
years.  Never  has  as  desperate  a  case  been 
attempted,  and  that  she  has  been  brought 
to  the  point  she  has,  1  have  no  hesitation, 
in  classing  as  the  very  greatest  triumph 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  since  Dr. 
Howe's  initial  success. 

And  this  triumph  is  the  more  welcome 
to  me  in  that  no  "wonderful"  means,  no 
"superior  methods."  have  been  its  cause, 
but  that  simple  good  sense,  close  observa- 
tion, indomitable  patience  and  devotion 
;  and  the  most  dauntless  courage,  have  been 
'  the  qualities  that  have  won  this  victory. 

Yours  truly. 
W.  Wade. 


^ 
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ui'ERiNTENDENT  Jones  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Wade  of  Oak-j 
mont,  Pa.,  and  we  have  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  let  us  use  it  in  the  Chron- 
icle. Mr.  Wade  has  taken  great 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  children.  He  is  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  every  case  in  the 

United    States    and    speaks    with  a 

frankness  aud  authority  which  com- 
mands  respect.     He    has   especially 

taken   great   interest   in  Leslie  Oren 

and  Maud  Safford  and  has  been  very 

helpful   to   the  teachers  of  these  two 

children  in  furnishing  them  material 

and  encouragement.     The  letter  will 

explain  itself: 

Leslie's,  N.  Y.  —  Wkly. 
NUv    1C  1900' 

a  ^*  uuuuj,i    utsc  piace. 

=  Harry  Baker,  a  nine-year-old  blind  lad  at  the  California 
State  institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  has  a  memory  so 

unusual  as  to  entitle  him  to 
a  position  among  the  world's 
prodigies.     You    can   inen- 
tiodvauy  date  you  like,  aDd 
almost  before  the  words  are 
out  of  your  mouth  the  boy 
names  the  day.    Take  any 
new  or  old  calendar  for  the 
test,  and  he  is  able  to  an- 
swer before,  you  can  look  up 
your  paper  proof.      In  fig- 
ures, the  child  can  multiply 
instantly    twenty-four    by 
nineteen  or  any  other  com- 
bination of  double  figures 
up   to    twenty -five    times 
twenty-five.      Tbese  results 
are  all    obtained    by   mem 
orizing,     for     the     higher 
classes  which  Harry  hears 
recite  are  only  at  twenty- 
five  times  twenty-five,  and 
when     they     shall       have 
reached    larger     figures 
Harry  will    be    able  to  do 
still  larger  products  in  bis 
head.     The  odd  thing  about 
it  is  that  he  can  neither  add 
nor  subtract  very  well,  so  that  he  is  not  a  marvel  of  mental 
arithmetic  or  reasoning  power,  but  only  of  phenomenal  mem- 
ory.    He  can  tell  you  without  an  instant's  hesitation  what  day 
Washington's  birthday  fell  on  in  1893,  when  he  was  entirely  too 
young  to  remember  it,  or  he  can  tell  you  the  day  which  corre- 
sponds with  any  ordinary  date,  about  which  there  would  be 
uothing  to  attract  his  attention,  such  as  April  9th  or  May  3d. 
The  boy  is  slightly  eccentric.    He  has  never  been  able  to  see, 
his  eyes  having  been  destroyed  when  he  was  three  weeks  old,  by 
a  physician's  malpractice.    He  can  barely  distinguish  light  by 
raising  his  head  so  that  the  sun's  rays  fall  directly  into  his  eyes. 
When  he  is  fond  of-  a  person  he  attributes  to  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.     He  says  that  his  favorite  physician  is  eighty-  j 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  other  attendants  are  graded  off  by- 
degrees  down  to  those  who    are  disliked  and  are  given   but 
twenty-two  years.     It  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent 
this  remarkable  memory  cau  be  trained  and  to  what  use  it  can 
be  put  in  the  future. 
— A^fefciikinn  illuatrnt' 


From 


BARRY    BAKER,    THE   BLIND- 
BOY    MARVEL. 
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FOR  Thli  CATHOLIC  BLIND. 

A   Concert    to    Raise    Funds    to 
Them  Suitable  Books. 

\  cojieart  for  the  benefit  of  the  cath- 
olic prec  Publication  Society  for  the 
Blind  will  be  given  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Nov.  26,  a(  Knabe  Hall,  154  Fifth 
tvenue.  Mr.  Gaston  M.  bethier,  organ-i 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xav- 
and    other   well-known    artists,    will 


him  through  the  next  race  1  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  To 
begin  with,  he  fired  a  volley  of  short, 
sharp  questions  at  the  boy,  and  in  that 
way  obtained  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
situation.  Then  he  leaned  forward  like  a 
man  about  to  spring.  I  never  saw  such 
an  attitude  of  fierce  and  concentrated 
attention.  To  say  that  he  seemed  to  be 
listening  doesn't  begin  to  express  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  literally  absorbing  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  around  him. 
His  chin  was  lifted,  his  lips  were  a  little 
apart,  a  red  spot  came  and  went  on  his 
cheeks,  and  I  could  see  the  big  veins  in 
his  neck  throbbing  like  an  engine.  It 
'was  an  uncanny  spectacle.  I  couldn't 
get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  ex- 
ercising some  unnatural  superhuman  fac- 
ulty. After  the  race  was  run  he  dropped 
back,  relaxed,  and  sat  there  listless  and 
inert  until  the  next  tap  of  the  bell. 

"Later,  when  we  were  in  the  street 
car,  I  tried  to  learn  something  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  smiled  good  naturedly,  but 
found  difficulty  in  making  me  under- 
stand. 'I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
race,'  he  said,  'and  can  follow  some  of 
them  almost  as  well  as  if  I  had  my 
sight.  I  can't  tell  exactly  how  it  is  done. 
I  suppose  my  brain  has  become  trained 
to  catch  hundreds  of  little  cues— the 
shouts  of  people  on  the  track,  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  crowd,  the  cheers  and 
laughs  and  groans  and  curses,  the  chance 
remarks  of  passers;  yes,  even  the  clatter 
of  feet  and  the  way  forks  breathe— every- 
thing means  something  to  me,  and  alto- 
gether it  builds  up  a  picture  in  my 
mind.      I    feel    it    somewhere   in    the    air, 

!and    I   get   so   excited    that   I    forget   all 
about  being  blind.     Oh,   no,'   he   said,   'I 


ist 
ier 

provide  the  entertainment.     The  concert 
will   begin   at    S.30. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Dethier  on  the  pro- 
gram is  sufficient  indication  of  the  char* 
of  the  .'Hie-,  tainmenl  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  objeel  of  the  concert  is  to 
obtain  funds  to  enable  the  Catholic  Free 
Publication  Society  for  the  BJlind  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  which  it  has  been 
formed,  and  which  is  clearly  indicated 
in  its  title.  There  are  75,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  afflieted  ones  are  of  our 
own  faith.  Very  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  supply  Catholic  books  for  the 
blind,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  other 
reading    matter    provided    by    charitable 

souls  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  I  about  being  blind,  on,  no 
of  those  without  sight  who  have  been  I  wouldn't  miss  the  races  for  anything.'  "yi 
taught  to  read  the  raised  point  print. 
In  Catholic  literature  only  three  books 
exist,  and  even  if  there  were  a  larger 
supply  the  cost  of  such  books  is  so  great 
that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  Catholic  blind. 

With  the  approbation  of  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  society  has 
been  organized  at  27-29  West  Sixteenth 
street,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stadebnan,  S.  J.,  to  supply  suit- 
able religious  literature  free  to  the  blind 
who  are  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
books  will  be  embossed  in  the  raised 
point  print,  and  to  the  blind  will  be 
opened  therein  a.  vista  of  thought,  in- 
terest and  instruction  from  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  debarred.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Reverend  Director,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  society  are:  President,  Miss 
Ada  Clarke;  vice-president,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Coffey;  treasurer.  Mrs.  T.  C.  T. 
Ciain;,  secretary.  Miss  Maude  Jarvis. 
The  names  of  several  well-known  Cath- 
olic ladies  appear  as  patronesses  of  the 
forthcoming  entertainment.  Applications 
for  tickets,  which  are  51.30  each,  or  re- 
turns from  their  sale,  should  be  made 
to  Mrs.  T.  C.  T.  Crain,  treasurer,  /Hotel 
Majestic,  New  York,  or  to  No.  27  West 
Sixteenth   street,    New    York. 


tfX  MORNING  TELEGRAPH. 
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BLIND  MAN  AT  THE  RACETRACK. 


He    Enjoys    the    Contests    as    "Well    as 
a  Person  vrith  Eyei. 


"I  was  out  at  the  racetrack  one  day 
last  Winter,"  said  a  merchant,  "when  I 
was  accosted  by  a  man  who  was  holding 
the  hand  of  a  little  boy.  It  was  a  for- 
mer friend,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
some  years,  and  who  had  become  totally 
blind.  He  told  me  that  he  had  recog- 
nized my  voice,  and  while  we  stood 
there  talking  the  bell  rang  from  the 
track. 

"  'They're  going  to  start!'  he  ex- 
claimed excitedly.  'Come!  Let  us  get 
into  the  grandstand  as  quick  as  we  can.' 

"After  we  secured  seats  I  couldn't  help 
expressing  surprise  at  his  eagerness. 

"  'Oh,   that's  all  right,'  he  replied,  ab- 

ictedly,  'I  bet  I'll  get  nearly  as  much 

out  of  it  as  you  do,'  and  after  watching 
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November  15,  1O0O. 


A  Reading-Room  for  the  Sightless. 


By  Helen  Amelia*.  Da^viy*. 


^^™^™^|NE  of  the  most  interesting  sec- 
J[^  tions  in  the  new  Library  of 
m>     F         Congress  is  the  reading-room 

fU— Z  ~.«nfii  I0r  trie  sightless,  in  charge 
^^Wf^Sl  of  Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffln, 
§Jjptl|||*?<£l  an  ideal  librarian  for  the 
H»4*M*44ir  piace,  one  whose  whole  soul 
is  in  her  work,  and  who  unites  great  tact 
with  a  ready  sympathy  for  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  their  seeing  friends.  The  word 
"  blind"  seems  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to 
many  persons  who  have  not  the  use  of  their 
eyes,  and  for  that  reason  Miss  Giffin  is  very 
careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  when 
conversing  with  them. 

In  the  old  Library  of  Congress  no  special 
provision  was  made  for  the  blind,  and  the 
books  designed  for  their  use  were  seldom 
read  there,  as  inquisitive  strangers  were  apt 
thoughtlessly  to  congregate  about  the  chair 
of  one  whom  they  saw  reading  by  the  sense 
of  touch.     Miss   Helen    Marr  Campbell,  a 
sightless  musician  and  poet,  conceived  the" 
idea  of  a  reading-room  where  the  sensitive 
blind  reader  would  be  secure  from  all  such 
intrusion ;   and  it  was  at  her  request  that 
this    reading-room    was 
established,  the  first  one 
in  the  country  in  any  li- 
brary for  seeing  persons. 
The    reading-room    is 
an      artistic,      cheerful 
place,     with    numerous 
windows,    in   many     of 
which       are       growing 
plants;  a  room  where  the 
blind  are  sure  of  a  pleas- 
ant greeting  and  of  every 
courteous  attention.    Be- 
sides a  grand  piano  the 
chief   articles  of   furni- 
ture are  a  massive  desk, 
a    large     reading-table, 
and    some    high-backed 
chairs,— all  of  highly  pol- 
ished   walnut,    and    all 
elaborately  hand-carved. 
These  pieces  were  used 
for   half   a   century   by 
Librarian   Spofford,  but 
had   been    finally    rele- 
gated   to    a    storeroom, 
from     which    place,    at 
Miss     Giflin's     request, 
they    were  rescued  for 
their  present  use.    New 
felt  now  appears  on  the 
desk     and     table,     and 
leather  has  replaced  the  worn-out  haircloth 
of  the  chairs.     That  the  beauty  of  the  furni- 
ture is  appreciated  by  the  sightless  ones  is 
attested  by  the  pleased  way  in  which  they 
frequently  pass  their  fingers  over  the  hand- 
some carving. 

Atone  side  of  the  room  are  shelves  con- 
taining the  books  printed  in  the  various 
systems  of  raised  characters.  There  are  at 
present  four  systems  in  use  in  the  Tinted 

States.     The    oldest,    of    these    is    the  raised 

letter  or  line  type,  originated  by  Valentin 
1 1  u  11  > ,  of  Paris,  known  as  the  "Apostle  of 


the  Blind,"  who  printed  his  first  book  in 
1784.  The  Moon  system  consists  of  a  modi- 
fication or  an  abbreviation  of  the  letters  of 
our  alphabet,  and  receives  its  name  from  its 
inventor,  Dr.  Moon,  an  English  minister 
who  had  become  blind  in  middle  life. 

The  Braille  and  the  New  York  point 
methods,  consisting  of  various  groupings  of 
dots,  are  wholly  unintelligible  to  unenlight- 
ened seeing  persons,  but  the  facility  with 
which  the  sightless  read  and  write  these 
systems  is  remarkable.  The  Braille  alpha- 
bet is  the  product  of  a  blind  Frenchman  of 
that  name.  Having  undergone  some  slight 
alterations  in  certain  countries,  it  is  vari- 
ously known  as  the  French  Braille,  Ameri- 
can Braille,  German  Braille,  etc.  The  \ey 
York  point  system  was  invented  by  Prof. 
William  B.  Wait,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
very  largely  taught  in  this  country,  being  in 
use  in  thirty-four  schools. 

Upon  the  desk  are  left  a  few  of  the  huge 
volumes,  to  illustrate  to  the  visitor  these 
various  systems.  There  is  also  lying  here 
one  volume  printed  in  the  Lucas  stenograph  ;c 


Miss  i;jfflu  at  her  itesk  in  the  alcove,  where  the  daily  eutert  linnients  are  given. 
old  desk  is  shown  in  the  background  at  the  right.    The  chairs  are  those  mentioned 


system,  but  shorthand  has  never  come  into 
use  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  way  for 
the  blind  to  write  it.  A  slate  and  a  Hall 
Braille  writer  also  occupy  places  here.  The 
former  consists  of  a  frame  for  holding  the 
paper,  a  guide  for  the  lines,  and  a  stylus  for 
making  the  perforations,  the  writing  being 
from  right  to  left,  so  that  when  the  paper  is 
reversed  it  shall  be  read  from  left  to  right. 
The  latter  is  a  small  writing-machine  in- 
vented by  Prof.  Frank  Hall,  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  and  operated  practically  the  same  as  a 


typewriter,  the  Braille  characters  produi 
being  made  with  a  sharp  point.  Professor 
Wait  is  the  inventor  of  a  similar  machine 
called  the  kleidograph,  for  writing  the  New 
York  point  alphabet.  Two  machines  for 
printing  books  in  the  New  York  point  and 
Braille  systems  are  called  the  stereograph 
and  the  stereotype-maker,  respectively,  and 
were  invented  by  the  two  professors  who 
produced  these  writing-machines. 

That  such  studies  as  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, and  history  are  not  neglected  in  schools 
for  the  blind  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
some  embossed  diagrams  illustrating  geo- 
metric problems,  and  such  up-to-date  maps 
as  those  of  Manilla  harbor,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  etc. 

Miss  Girfin  has  so  succeeded  in  interesting 
a  number  of  women  in  Washington  in  the 
work  of  this  reading-room  that  several  have 
purchased  slates  and  learned  to  use  them, 
and  have  transcribed  many  short  stories, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  one  woman 
regularly  so  writing  a  monthly  magazine. 
The  Library  also  subscribes  for  one  or  more 
magazines  published  in  raised  characters. 
Owing  to  the  great  cost  of  books  printed  for 
the  blind,  the  Library  does  not  contain  as 
many  volumes  as  could  be  desired;  at  pres- 
ent, there  are  about  four  hundred,  embrac- 
ing standard  works  of  history,  fiction,  poetry, 
etc.  Recently  there  has  been  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  these  books.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  subsidy  of  $250,000  was  granted 
the  American  Printing-House  for  the  Blind, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  annual  interest  upon 
this  sum  enabling  the  House  to  furnish 
books  at  cost  to  libraries,  and  free  to  all 
schools. 

Even   in   the  most  concise  method  —  the 
New  York  point— the  books  are  necessarily 
exceedingly  bulky.  Irving's  "Sketch-Book" 
requires  three  very  large  volumes,  while  the 
Bible  is  p  '  ■)'•_,-  addition  to  the  books  and  magazines, 
there  are  some  choice   pieces  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  which  are  frequently 
called  for,  and  are  quickly  memorized  for 
future  use,  sometimes  being  first  "  run  over  " 
on  the  piano. 

Except  during  the  summer  months,  enter- 
tainment is  provided  daily  in  the  shape  of 
an  hour's  reading  by  seeing  friends  who  are 
willing  to  give  up  a  little  of  their  time  for 
the  cause.    Among  those  who  have  so  con- 
tributed  their    services   have    been    many 
prominent  writers  and  clergymen.    Once  a 
week  the  entertainment  takes  the  form  of  a 
musical  recital,  and  these  hours  are  espe- 
cially appreciated.     The  usual  attendance  of 
the  blind  at  these  meetings  is  about  eight  or 
ten,  though  there  have 
been  as  many  as  twenty 
five,   and  there  are   fre- 
quently visitors  in  addi- 
tion.   At  some  of  the  re 
citals,     outsiders     have 
been    amazed    to    hear 
among     the     comments 
made   by   some   of    the 
blind  auditors,  such  ex- 
clamations as,  "Did  you 
ever   see  any  one  make 
her  hands   fly  over  the 
keys  so  rapidly?"    The 
mental  vision  is  there,  if 
not  the  actual 

Many  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges 
of  these  afternoons  have 
no  one  to  take  them  to 
and  from  the  Library, 
and  are  thus  debarred 
from  attending.  At  Miss 
Giflin's  sugjj.  stion,  sev- 
eral young  women  now 
take  it  upon  themselves 
to  act  as  escorts  for  such 
persons.  Those  who 
have  carriages  gladly 
use  them,  and  others  re- 
sort to  the  street-cars. 


Mr.  Spofford's 
in  the  article. 


The  reading-room  contains  a  number  of 
articles  designed  to  interest  outsiders  in 
work  anion-  the  sightless.  One  of  these  is 
a  copy  of  a  small  magazine  for  which  a 
larger  circulation  is  desired.  It  is  called 
Talks  and  Tales,  and  is  published  for  seeing 
persons  by  the  Connecticut  Institute  and 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Hartford. 
The  entire  work  of  editing  and  publishing 
is  done  by  the  blind,  and  some  of  the  articles 
are  also  written  by  sightless  writers.  An 
especially  pleasing  department  is  that  called 
"  Successful    Blind    People."     The  nanor  io 

neatly  prepared,   and   is  published  at    the 
modest  subscription   price  of  one  dollar  a 

year. 

Samples  of  work  done  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  include 
some  dainty  articles  in  crochet  and  wicker 

work.  _..    . 

The  children  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Columbus,  ().,  are  represented  by  a  variety 

of  articles,  any  of  which  would  do  great 
credit  to  children  of  maturer  years  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  senses.  One  square  of 
especially  pretty  design  was  crocheted  in 
two  colors  of  fine  cotton  by  a  little  girl  ot 
nine  years,  while  a  boy  eight  years  of  age 
had  made  a  pipe  of  beads  strung  upon  wire. 
To  each  article  a  tag  is  attached,  stating  the 
price  at  which  it  may  be  duplicated. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


NOVEMBER  17,  1900. 

The  UCb  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  blind  has  just  been  hand- 
ed mi'.  It  is  (juite  refreshing  to  meet  the 
familiar  name  of  8upf.  Lapicr  Williams 
at  the  head  of    that    prosperous  Inst. 

After  a  retirement  of  some  six  year=,  he 
resumed  charge  last  year,  and  takes  a 
very  vigorous  grasp  of  his  work  again. 
•The  school  was  organized  in  1860  and  has 
had  a  history  of  changing  ofhcals,  per- 
haps too  frequent  for  the  best  results,  but 
still  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Williams  was 
supeiiutendent  from  i8'.)l  to  1S!K>.  He 
was  recalled  on  the  resignation  of  Supt. 
Toothaker  last  jear. 

The  institution  has  most  of  the  depart- 
ments that  are  usually  found  in  such 
schools;  but  deplores  the  lack  of  much 
needed  apparatus  and  many  appliances. 
Kansas  has  been  right  liberal  iu  the  mat- 
ter of  building  and  grounds.  The  school 
has  some  valuable  acres  and  good  build- 
ings in  State  Ave.,  between  1  Ith  and  12 
th  Sts.,  Kansas  City,  and  not  at  Olathe, 
as  incorrectly  stated  in  these  columns  a 
week  or  two  ago.  The  School  for  the 
deaf  is  at  Olathe  some  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. 

I  note  there,  what  seems  quite  common 
in  the  schools,  that  the  physical  culture 
and  elocution  go  together,  and  presumab- 
ly under  the  same  instructor.  It  looks 
like  a  very  w.sc  arrangement. 


They  arc  busy  with  classes  i„  type- 
writing having  put  jn  l(.(.t.n,|y  (iv(.  ,.t.m 
iugton  instruments.  I  believe  an  mvcs.i- 
gatiou  would  show  that  more  schools  be- 
gan to  tear h  typewriting  this  year  than 
at  the  beginning  of  any  former  term.  I 
should  verture  also  to  think  that  mot 
"I  these  are  using  the  same  machine.  We 
""'  trying  it  w,th  seven  pupils,  and  with 
lie  most  encouraging    results  thus  far. 

I'he     Kansas    school    |ia8    taken  a    new 
departure  in  the  matter  of  letting  ks  li -lit 
Bhme.     It  is   giving  .some,  acouut  of    its 
proceedings  in  every  issue    of  the  Kansas  I 
Star,    a    school    paper    published    at    the 
neighboring  school  for  the  deaf  at  Olathe. 
Thus  we  all  hear  from  it,  quite  frequently. 
Ic  could  be  hoped  that   other  schools    for 
the  blind  might  do  likewise.     Doubtless, 
all  of  them  have  equally   obliging  neigh- 
bors. It  is  universally  thought  that  a  very 
great  amount  of  good  is  accomplished  by  I 
the  periodicals   published  at  the   several  ! 
schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  coun-  ' 
J  try,  and  no  less  advantage    might  accrue  j 

to  the  schools    for    the    blind    1  y    a    like 
course. 

This  school  is  also  equipped  with  the 
fine  printing  apparatus  of  Supt.  Wait, 
the  kheodgraph  aud  the  steieograph. 
The  former  is  a  type-w  liter  for  the  N.  Y. 
points,  at  the  latter  a  machine,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  prepirmo  phitea  fir  printing 
in  the  same  character. 

With  a  population  not  much  txcecding 
ours  in  W.  Va.,  they  have  about  twice 
as  many  blind  pupils  iu  school.  They 
attach  a  very  great  importance  to  piano 
tuning,  and  wisely  so.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  all  the  schools  for  the  blind 
will  make  the  most  ample  provision  for 
instruments  in  this  profitable  branch  of 
i  work.  They  have  a  tine  orchestra  of 
twelve  pieces. 


lljc  ©Ijto  Chronicle. 


Saturday,  November  17,  1900. 


In  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  t!ie  Blind  physical  culture  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  in  the 
Blind  Department.  This  pro  uises  to  be 
both  profitable  and  pleasant  and  we  hope 
to  see  physical  cutlure  classes  in  all  schools 
for  the  Blind  before  many  years  shall  speed 
away. 

There  is  no  class  of  people  who  need 
this  training  more  than  the  Blind  lor  the 
sake  of  health,  ability  to  move  around 
tuore  easily  and  personal  appearance 
which  is  no  small  consideration. 

he  B  i  d  are  handicapped  in  many 
ways  ami  it  is  m  >st  gratifying  to  hear 
<.f  any  blanch  of  instruction  being  opened 
to  tiiem  from  which  their  more  fortunate 
seeing  fi  lends  derive  so  much  enjoyment 
as  well  as  advantage. —  Fbrida  Herald. 


Superintendent  Jones  visited 
Miss  Ada  Buckles  and  her  deaf-blind 
pupil  Maud  Safford  on  Monday. 
The  Piqua  Daily  Call  in  mentioning 
it  says : 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  take 
her  to  the  Institution  at  Columbus, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  room  there, 
Maud  and  her  teacher  will  remain  in 
Piqua.  They  are  to  take  rooms  in  the 
city  soon,  so  they  will  have  advan- 
tages they  could  not  have  while  living 
in  the  country. 

Mr.   Jones   reports   that   Maud  is 

still  making  progress  in  her  work, 
and  he  is  hopeful  that  she  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  those  who 
know  the  finger  spelling.  She  is 
learning    to  crochet  and,  to  knit. 

Her  disposition  is  very  much  im- 
proved and  she  is  interested  in  gain- 
ing information.  This  he  considers 
a  hopeful  sign. 

Her  teacher  caught'  a  Mouse  and 
gave  it  to  her.  She  immediately 
wanted  to  know  its  name.  Her 
teacher  spelled  in  her  hand  Mouse. 
Maud  repeated  it  several  times  and 
then  spelled  "Give  it  to  kitty.'' 
So  she  is  with  all  new  and  old  things. 
She  wants  to  know  and  can  suggest 
what  to  do. 

Mr.  Jones  visits  her  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  He  thinks  Miss  Buck- 
les is  doing  all  that  can  be  done. 
The  girl  is  being  educated  at  the 
State's  expense.  There  is  another 
deaf-blind  child  in  the  Institution. 
His  name  is  Leslie  Oren.  He  is  six 
years  of  age  and  is  learning  rapidly. 
Leslie,  wh  believe,  is  the  son  of 
Hon.  Jesse  N.  Oren,  of  Wilmington, 
and  is  reported  as  a  particularly 
bright  boy. 


THE  SCOTSMEN 


EDINBURGH,  Fridat,  October  19,  1900. 
Ml  EDUCATION     EST     SCOTLAND. 

Teb  report  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
pa  on  Education  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1899-1900  \va.-: 

wsued   yasterd^y.       The  following  are  cvmorig   the 
principal  points  deals  with:— 

BLIXD    AND     DEAF    MTJTK    CHILDREN. 

We  have  referred  in  previous  years,  the  committee 
remark,  to  the  fact  that  bv  the  Education  of 
and   Deaf  Mute  Children  (Scotland)   Act,  1890,  pro- 
vision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  on  of  suca  ! 

children.  Since  the  Act  (acne  into  operation  we  ! 
sanctioned  pavments  by  School  Boards  in  respect  ot 
300  children— 185  deaf  mute,  113  blind,  2  both  blind 
and  deaf  mute.  'The  payments  sanctioned  run,  as  a 
rule,  from  £10  to  £15.  but  in  some  cases  exceed  the 
latter  sum,  and  in  others  an  amount  for  transit  has 
also  been   sanctioned.       A   lower   amount   has  been 

loiieci  in  a  few  eases  in  which  the  parent  can 
."ffcrd  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  but  cannot 
bear  the  whole  expense,  or  ;:i  which  part  of  tho  cost 

been  contributed  from  prii  - 
nection  with  this,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  recent 
enterprise  has  shown  thH  by  a  wise  and  liberal  ex- 
penditure, ant'  by  rare  ul  attention  to  tho  best 
methods  of  instruction,  the  faculties  of  such  chil- 
dren can  bo  cultivated  to  a  da- 
prec  previously  thought  impossible,  and  thai 
iii  life  may  thus  be  greatlv  rained.  We  are 
prepared  to  consider  any  proposal  wmch  a  School' 
Board  may  think  it  right  to  make  to  incur  th 
pwndilure  necessary  to  procure,  for  these  afflicted 
children  such  complete  and  systematic  training  a=> 
is  pr-->v-i'.'ed  in  institutions  equipped  wjjh  the  most 
effective  anJ  modern  apparatus,  and  with  an  ample 
and  specially  trained  s;aff.  This  cannot,  of  course, 
be  given  Bxcept  at  a  cost  higher  than  tho  scale  we 
have  indicated,  but  School  Boards  may  very  pro- 
perly consider  that  in  such  eases  it  may  bo  vise 
to  act  liberally.  Caw  must.,  however,  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  institution  choeen  is  in  a  position 
to  give  an  education  corresponding  with  tho  scale 

of    COitS. 
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*THE    GLASGOW    HERALD, 
£,   SATURDAY,    OCTOBER   20,    1900. 

"s  I     Readtng  axd  Writing  by  the  Blind.— Thw 

/air  annual  competitive  examination  in  reading  and 

writing   by  the   blind   connected   with  the   mis- 
sion to  tha  outdoor  blind  for  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  took  place  on  Thursday    and 
Friday    in    the   board-room   of    the     mission,     4- 
Bath   Street.       The    competitors    numbered    6$. 
whose   ages   ranged   from    18   to  80  years,    and 
they  were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  mission's 
extensive    district.      The    examination   consisted 
of  reading  in  Moon  and  Braille  types,  and  writ- 
ing  in   ordinary   longhand    with  nencil   and    in 
Braille.       In  the  first  class  for  Moon  type  an 
elderly    man,    hailing   from   Airdrie,    read   in   a 
clear,    distinct  voice   34    lines   in   the   embossed 
book,  with  only  one  slight  error,    n  the  allottel 
four  minutes.     He  was  awarded  the  silver  met'ai 
and    25s.      In    the    olass   for   Braille   reading     a 
young  man,  who  is  also  totally  deaf,  read  vith 
fine  expression  nine  verses  from  St  Matthew's 
(tospel,  and  gained  the  first  prize.     In  the  class 
for    pencil    writing   a   young    man    wrote    in     a 
clear,    legible    hand  the   whole   of    the     Lord's 
Prayer  in   six  minutes  without  a  mistake.      Irt 
the   class   for   beginners   an   old   lady,    80   years 
of  age,  read  with  much  feehng  13  lines  in    the 
allotted     four     minutes,     and     was     deservedly 
awarded   a    prize.       It   should   be   noticed   that 
none  of  the  readers  knew  the  passages  they  were 
to  read  from  until  their  fingers  were  placed  on 
the   embossed   page.      The   money   value  of  the 
prizes  amounted   to   £15.       The  directors    who 
acted  as  adjudicators  were  Mr  J.   Albert  Black, 
Mr    .lohn    Colville,    Mr   Alexander     A.    Fergus- 
son,  Mr  Leonard  Gow,   Mr  A.  B.  Kirkpatrick, 
and  Mr  James  Templeton. 


THE   WEEKLY   DISPATCH 


OCT.  SI,   1900 

THS    LOOK-OUT    OF     BUND    WORKERS. 

Yesterday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Radical  Fadsraticn,  the  following  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Kensington  Institute  for 
the  Blind  was  read-  In  the  course  of  his  letter, 
the  writer  said  i  "You  will  probably  have 
heard  that,  aa  we  were  informed  that 
the  men  who  ceased  to  bo  employed 
wore  desirous  of  being  taken  on  again, 
we  invited  them  to  attend,  and  make  personal 
application  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  informed 
them  that  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  employed 
at  our  institute  they  could,  if  they  bo  desired 
it,    be.    represented     by    some     representative 

authority They  consequently  attended 

on  Friday  last  with  Mr.  Banham,  and 
wero  informed  of  the  conditions  upon  whioh 
they  could  return  to  the  institute  ;  that  they 
should  express  regret  at  the  publication  of  the 
article  in  the  Blind  Advocate  of  July,  and  their 
disapproval  of  it,  a  communication  to  this  effect 
t«  be  addressed  to  tho  editor  of  the  Blind 
Advocate,  with  a  request  to  publish  it  This 
was  what  was  asked  of  them  before  their  places 
in  the  institute  were  closed.  They  were  also 
informed  of  certain  revised  rules,  and  notified 
that  thoy  should  accept  them.  This  offer  is  still 
under  their  consideration,  and  pending  this 
nothing  can  be  done." 


THE  SCOTSMEN 
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EDINBURGH,  Tuesday,  October  23,  1900. 

Edin-bi-kgh  kotal  bund  AflTLCM.—  ihe  directors 
of  this  institution   held   their  monthly  mooting  at  5 
St  Andrew  Square  yesterday— the  Rev.  Thos.  Burns 
chairman,   presiding.       A  letter   was  read  from   Mr 
Alexander  f  rarer,   who  had  been   appointed   to  the 
directorate  js  the  representative  of  the  School  Board 
resigning  his  seat,  at  the  Board,  he  being  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  School  Board.       Apart  from  that  he 
iound   it    impossible   to  do   justice   any  more  to  the 
dutaes  <>t  director,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  resign.      The  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret 
—reference  being  made  to  Mr  Fraaer's  able  services 
on  the  management—and  it  was  resolved  to  intimate 
the  vacancy  to  the  School  Board  in  order  that  they 
might  take  steps  to  fill  Tt  up.      The  House  Committer 
reported  the  receipt  of  Braille  books  for  the  library 
from  the  following,  to  whom  the.  thanks  of  the  direc- 
tors were  awarded:— Mrs  Lloyd,   Mhs   Alison.   Miss 
Tancred,    Colonel    Bathgate.    Miss   Espinasse       Miss 
Burn,  Miss  T.  R.  Bsll,  and  Miss  Nicholls.     Mr  David 
iJickson  submitted  a  report  by  the  headmaster  (Mr 
lUingworth)  as  to  his  attendance  at  the  International 
Congress  at  Paris  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condi- 
tion of    the  Blind.       Mr  llliugworth,   he   said,     ob- 
served that  wo  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  French 
in  most  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  education 
of  the  blind,   unless   m  music;    but  there  was    one 
point  we  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  them  in,  and 
that  wns  in  tne  care  of  the  eyes.       Mr  Dickson  said 
this    was   a   very   important   matter,    and    should   be 
'taken  up  by  the  Board.     (Hear,   hear.)    The  Chair- 
man concurred,  tnd  thought  consideration  should  be 
question  of  the  desiral  ,f  having 

stated  visits  by  an  cye  specialist.     This  was  agreed 
to,  and  that  copies  of    the  report  should  be  dislri- 
ainongst  the  directors.       A  grant  of  £5  was 
made  to  the  Society  for  Reading  to  the  B 


THE     MORNS  IN  G    POST, 
KDJVEHDAY,     OCTOBER     24,     1900. 
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Education*  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Replying 
to  a  letter  by  "Deaf,"  in  a  recent  issue.  Mr.  G.  Frankland, 
of  the  British  Deaf  Monthly,  says  :  "  '  Deaf '  contends  that 
'deaf  and  dumb  asylums  are  all  usoless  unless  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Education  Department  allow  the  elementary 
school  children  to  learn  to  read  the  fingers.'  The  sugges- 
sugsiestion  here  is  that  '  doaf  and  dumb  asylums  ' 
teach  the  children  nothing  but  '  to  read  the 
fingers.'  The  fact  is  that  deaf  children  are  taught 
to  read  English  out  of  printod  books,  and  to  write  it  in 
ordinary  scrip.  Moreover,  nowadays,  the  grand 
object  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  to  instruct  as 
many  as  possible  to  speak  and  lip-read.  'Deaf' 
seems  ignorant  of  these  facts.  I  can  personally 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  pencil  and  paper  will 
carry  a  deaf  person  through  anywhere  where  people  can 
read  and  write.  Elsewhere  signs  have  to  be  resorted  to,  for 
the  dialect  of  the  illiterate  will  put  the  average 
orally-taught  deaf  person  to  a  nonplus.  'Deaf 
might  as  soundly  contend  that  blind  asylums  are 
useless  unless  seeing  children  are  taught  to  read 
Hraille."  Mr.  Frankland  points  out  that  at  the 
International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  held  last  August  in 
Taris  the  two  hundred  deaf  present,  who  had  almost  all 
been  taught  to  speak  and  lip-read,  voted  solidly  against 
the  pure  oral  method,  finding  that  it  did  not  abolish  the 
isolation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  "What  the  deaf  want 
recognised  in  their  education  is  the  fact  that  their 
deafness  radically  alters  the  value  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading  to  them,  on  account  of  the  exceeding  difficulty,  in 
many  cases  impossibility,  of  imparting  them  in  sufficient 
measure  without  the  sacrifice  of  things  of  greater  relative 
importance.  Systems  and  methods  of  teaching,  they  con- 
tend, should  be  adapted  to  them,  not  they  expected  to 
adapt  themselves  to  one  cast-iron  method. 


DATLY    NEWS,    FRIDAY, 


OCTOBER     26,    1900. 

THE  RECENT  STRIKE  OF  BLIND  WORKERS. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  connection  with  a 
labour  dispute  affecting  blind  workers  which  com- 
menced in  August  last,  a  settlement  was  arrived  at 
and  that  there  was  a  special  condition  relating  to 
the  resumption  of  work  by  ten  men.  One  of  these 
went  back  to  work  a  month  ago  on  the  same  terms 
and  the  other  nine  have  now  complied  with  the 
condition  laid  down.  Mr.  R.  Ellis  Cunliffe,  chair- 
man of  the  Kensington  Institute  for  the  Blind, writes 
to  us  stating  this  fact,  lie  adds :  "So  long  as  these 
men  chose  to  maintain  through  the  official  organ  of 
their  League  th?t  the  Committee  subjected  the  blind 
in  their  employ  to  '  cruel  torture,'  '  wholesale  sweat- 
ing,' and  'inhuman  treatment,'  etc.,  the  Committee 
preferred  to  devote  their  unpaid  labours  and  their 
subscriptions  to  those  who  gave  them  credit  for 
better  things.  Most  of  us  would  wish  to  see  the 
condition  of  tbe  '  blind '  bettered,  but  this  does  not 
justify  an  attack  on  an  institution  which  is  doing 
its  best  with  very  insutiicient  means  at  its  disposal 
to  assist   the  blind." 


ition. 
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B LIN b    MAN'S  '  W  A LK     F ROM 
BillUHTON     TO     LONDON 


Mr.  Harry  Vowles,  the  blind  musician  of  Brigh- 
ton,   who  walks  by  sound,    and   am  always   tell   hie 
whereabouts    by    his    wonderful    sense   of   hea 
started  on  his  promised  trip  to  London,  oin  foot  and 
ted,  on  Monday   morning. 

Tbe  stars  were  bright  in  the  sky  when  he,  ran 
blithely  downstairs  to  begin  his  walk.  The  hour 
was  five  o'clock.  Yet  this  remarkable  man  had 
been  up  till  midnight  playing  opera  after  opera  on 
his  piano. 

"  I  shall  walk  all  the  way,"  he  said  to  his  brother, 
"  unless,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  get  a  lift  cm  a 
motor-car." 

Then  he  grasped  his  stick  firmly  and  swung 
down   the    road    at    a   sturdy   pace.  Without,   a 

moment's  hesitation  he  piloted  a  Press  representa- 
tive who  accompanied  him  through  the  steep  and 
twisting  streets  that  led  down  the  hill  past  the 
station. 

The  rattle  of  a  vehicle-  sounded  in  the  distance. 
"  What's  that?"  said  the  Pressman. 

"  Only  a  milk  cart,"  said  the  blind  man  with  the 
confidence  born  of  knowledge.  The  wind  stirred 
the  dry  leaves  of  a  lime  tree.  The  blind  man 
sighed.  "The  leaves,"  he  said,  "will  soon  be  fall- 
ing fast." 

"  You  are  going  the  wrong  way,"  he  laughed  a 
little  later  on  as  his  companion  branched  off  to  ths 
left  at  a  cross-roads;  "our  way  lies  to  the  right." 
Presently  the  blind  man  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  The 
open  country  at  last,"  he  said.       And  thi?  was  true. 

Soon  there  came  another  cross-roads.  "  We'll 
go  to  the  right  again,"  said  Harry  Vowles;  "it's 
not  such  pretty  country,  but  it's  shorter.  How  do 
I  know  pretty  country?  -Ah !  I  feel  the  trees.  I 
wish  the  wind  were  not  so  strong,"  he  continued. 
"I  could  hear  the  road  better. 

"Did  you  hear  that  turning,"  said  the  blind  man. 

"  No,  but  I  saw  it,"  said  the  man  with  sight. 

So  they  passed  through  Patcham  and  up  the  hill 
to  Hassocks.  Here  the  Press  representative  left 
him  to  take  the  train. 

"  That's  the  way  to  the  station,"  said  the  blind 
man,  directing  the  man  with  sight. 

"Well,  good-bye,"  he  said  as  they  parted,  and, 
burning  his  shaded  glasses  resolutely  to  the  front, 
he  started  down  the  hill  at  a  jog  tro't,  singing  gaily 
to  himself.  He  turned  and  called,  "  I'll  meet  ycu 
at  the  Alh^mbra  at  ten  to-night."  Then  he  waved 
his  hand  and  trotted  on. 

Punctually  to  the  minute  Mr.  Vowles  met  the 
Press  representative  at  the  appointed  place.  "  I've 
had  a  jolly  walk,"  he  said,  "  and  feel  as  fresh  as 
paint.  It  took  me  two  days  last  year,  but  I  told 
them  I'd  do  it  this  year  in  one,  and  so  I  have." 


DAILY   MAIL,   FRIDAY, 
OCTOBEB    26,    1900. 

BLIND     MEN     BACK     TO     WOBK. 

The  blind  men  who  were  locked  out  from 
the  Kensington  Institute  some  three  months 
,  So  are  to  return  to  work  to-morrow.  „ 

The  trouble,  as  stated  in  the  Daily  Mail 
of  the  time  arose  through  an  article  in  the 
•'Blind  Advocate,''  the  organ  of,  the  National 
T  pa«ue  for  the  Blind.  The  men,  who  were 
member  of  the  league,  were  asked  to  express 
disapproval  of  it,  and  as  they  declined  to  do 
t  thev  were  locked  out,  and,  among  other 
things!  I  meeting   was  held  in  Trafalgar- 

SqButenow  the  hatchet  is  buried.  There  has 
been  a  conference  between  the  men  and  Mr. 
Cunliffe.  the  head  of  the  institute.  The  men 
have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
offending  article  and  regret  that  it  was  pub- 
?5hed  and  as  this  was  all  they  were  asked 
to  do  from  the  first,  they  are  to  return  to 
work  to-morrow  on  the  same  terms  as  hereto- 
fore. ..         — -— 
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LEEDS  BLIND  AND  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  INSTITUTION. 

APPEAL  FOR  INCREASED  SUPPORT. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  IJeeds 
United  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  held  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  premises  in 
Upper  Albion-street.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Aid.  Gordon) 
presided,  and  among  those  present  were  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Baines  (chairman  of  the  commitfee  and  treasurer),  Miss 
E.  M.  Prior  and  Mr.  W.  Harvey  (honorary  secretaries), 
Mrs.  Eddison,  Mrs.  Becker,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Brunton, 
Miss  March,  Miss  Baines,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  D.  Matthews, 
Messrs.  6.  J.  Cockburn  (Chairman  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board),  J.  Marsland,  R.  Jowitfc,  J.  R.  Flitch,  W. 
Wailes,  J.  Wright,  R.  Levitt,  J.  Town,  J.  B.  Meeson 
(manager),  and  J.  Moreton  (superintendent  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Department). 

The  committer's  annual  report,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  showed  that  £7,155  16s.  5d.  had  been  realised 
in  the  trading  departments  of  the  institution,  as  com- 
pared with  £6,290  18s.    5jd.    last  year.     These  figures, 
it  was  stafed,  showed  a  satisfactory  increase  of  nearly 
£870,    which    meant    a    substantial    increase  of   wages 
paid  to  the  blind  workers,   and  the  improvement  was 
spread  over  each  of  the  trading  departments,  except  the 
retail  shop  and  the  chair-caning.     The  lessened  income 
from  chairs  recaned,  though  to  be  regretted  on  account 
of  the  blind   workers,   wa^   not   surprising,   seeing  that 
cane-seated  chairs  were  being  largely  replaced  by  other 
varieties;  but  the  decreased  receipts  in  the  shop  were  a 
source  of  disappointment  to   the  committee,    who   felt 
that  it  was  deserving  of  a  wider  patronage  on  the  part 
of   their  subscribers  and   the  public  generally.     At  the 
close  of  the  century,   continued  the   report,   it  was  of 
interest  to  note   the  great  increase  of   wages  received 
by  the  blind  workers  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 
In  1890  there  were  31  blind  and  1  deaf  mute  workers 
receiving    £344-    in    wages,    whilst    in    1900   there    were 
4-7   blind   and  9   deaf   mute   workers  receiving   £1,145. 
The  number  of  blind  workers  at  the  close  of  the,  year — 
June   30th   last — was   47,    and   of   deaf    mutes   9.     The 
committee  again    thanked  the  Leeds  City  Council  for 
the  renewal  of  the  grant  of  £50,  through  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee.     Through  this  fund,  blind  and 
deaf  mute  persons  had  been  assisted  in  obtaining  train- 
ing   in    piano    tuning,    cabinet-making,    brush-making, 
tailoring,  and  dressmaking.     Since  the  last  report  addi- 
tional  donations  of   £373   12s.    6d.    had   been   received 
for  the  Pension  and  Relief  Fund,  and  these  the  com- 
mittee  gratefully  acknowledged.     The   income   for  this 
fund  was  still  inadequate  to  meet  the  claims  upon  it, 
the  balance  having  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  institution.     In  conclusion,  the  committee  I 
warmly  appealed  to  the    public   of   Leeds   for  a   more 
genterous  support  of  the  institution,  which,  they  pointed  ! 
out,   sought  in  so  many  ways  to  secure  the   temporal,  I 
moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  i 
who  lived  in  their  midst.  v 

Appended  to  ihe  report  were  some  particulars  relative  ! 
to  the  Visiting  and  Relief  Department,  the  work  of 
which  during  the  past  year  was  stated  to  have  been 
steadily,  though  quietly,  progressive.  The  two  visitors 
to  the  blind  had  paid  4,635  visits  in  Leeds  and  district, 
against  4,079  last  year.  The  number  of  names  now  on 
the  register  was  384,  as  against  368  last  year.  Seven 
blind  persons  were  in  receipt  of  £5  per  annum  pensions 
from,  different  sources,  and  about  30  received  weekly 
allowances  varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  6ds  In  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work:  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Department,  it 
was  stated  that  237  adult  deaf  persons  were  on  the  regis- 
ter on  July  1st  last,  as  agaiust  240  at  the  corresponding 
period. last  year.  During  the  year  39  sick  persons  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  agents  of  the  institution. 
Secondary  education  among  the  deaf  continued  to  re- 
ceive unremitting  attention.  The  committee  felt  that 
a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  the  Leeds  School  Board 
for  continuing  a  course  of  evening  classes  for  young 
people.  The  average  number  on  the  roll  for  the  session 
was  38.  During  the  year  22  men  and  youths  and  8  women 
and  girls  had  been  helped  into  situations,  and  the  insti- 
tution had  <>n  its  list  13  apprentices. 

Mr.  Baines  submitM  d  the  financial  statement,  and  read 
a  loiter  that  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  as 
auditor,  pointing  out  that  the  increased  turnover  for  the 
year  was  £864  17s.  lid.,  and  that  the  profit  on  trading 
was  £369  0s.  Oid.,  as  compared  with  £101  4s.  lOd.  in 
the  previous  year.  The  writer  added  that  the  past 
year  had  been  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion had  done  well  in  maintaining  its  subscription  list. 
.Mr.  Baines  remarked  that  thnr  subecriptioa  list  was  a 
very  inadequate  o  idcring  the  num'ber  of  blind  and 

deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  Leeds.  As  showing  tht>  benefit 
which  accrued  from  the  labours  of  the  institution,  he 
explained  that  the,  wages  received  by  the  inmates  repre- 
sented in  1890  an  average  of  4s.  2d.  per  head  per  week, 
and  last  year  of  7s.  lOd.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
pomebodv    benefited    by   the    institution.     (Hear,    hear.) 


They  sometimes  paid  as  much  as  15s.  a  week  to  a  worker. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  remarked  that  their  perusal  alone  afforded 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  magnitude  and  efficiency  of  the 
work  that  was  done  by  that  most  admirable  institution. 
Their  perusal  would  also  disclose  the  fact  that  further 
funds,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
institution,  would   be   a  most   desirable   addition  to    its 
efficiency.    The  income,  they  would  observe,  was  insuffi- 
cient by  several  hundreds  a  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  society.     It  was  also  notoriously  deficient  from  the  j 
point  of  view  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Baines.     The  subscrip- 
tions did  not  represent  one  pound  from  each  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  city.     A  fact  like  that  should  bring 
home      to      the      general      public      in      a  _    startling  ; 
way,      not      only      the      needs      of      the      institution,  | 
but  the  smallness  of  the   effort    which   the  public  were  ! 
making  to  support   an   undertaking  that  was   doing  so 
muoh.     If  they  could  get   the  average  citizen   of  Leeds 
to  realise   what  the  work  and  needs  of  the  institution 
were,    they    would,    he    believed,   get  a    response    that 
would    be    adequate    to    their    demands.     (Hear,    hear .)  j 
The    claims   of    the   helpless  always  elicited    the  feenti- 1 
mental   sympathy  of  any  person  who  happened   to  fee 
the  sufferer,   but  such  an   institution  as  that  could  not 
be    run    without    a    much    bigger    demand    being   made 
upon  people  than  the  mere  sentimental  sympathy  of  the 
moment.     It    required     that    sentimental    sympathy    to 
develop   into>   a   practical  interest,    taking  the  form   of 
either   practical    work    or   practical    giving.     The    great 
advantage    of    supporting    the   institution    was    that  _  it 
made  the  helpless  helpful,  instead  of  letting  them  live 
a    iifc   of  dependence    upon   their   friends   or   relatives, 
and  a  life  which,   for  want  of  work,  was  devoid  of  in- 
terest.    By  mean9  of  the  teaching  given  in  that  institu- 
tion, those  who  were  helpless  became  not  merely  help- 
ful   to  themselves   and  others  about   them,   but  a  fresh 
interest   and  aim   in  life  was  given   to'  those  who,  per- 
haps,   required   it    more    than    the    average    individual. 
He  would  like,  therefore,  to  appeal  through  that  meet- 
ing   for  the   practical  sympathy   of  the  outside   public. 
lie  had  never  been  so  much  struck  with  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  ais  by   what  ho   saw  in  recently  visiting 
the  Missionary   Exhibition   in   Leed*.    He  found   *.here 
that  what  had  been  done  for  the  blind  in  England  had 
not  only  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  the   blind  in 
China,    but  was   likely  to  be  an  absolute  benefit    to  the 
whole   Chinese   race.     His   Lordship    explained    that   he 
referred  to>  the  methods  adopted  in  teaching  the   blind 
how  to  read,   and  pointed  out  that  the  blind    Chinese 
were  able  to  read  infinitely  quicker  than   their   seeing 
brethren. 

Mr.  W.  Wailes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
hoped  the  Lord  Mayor's  remarks  would  result  in  a» 
financial  improvement  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
(Hear,  hear.) — The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  J.  II.  D.  Matthews,  in  proposing  the  re- 
appointment, with  certain  additions,  of  the.  committee 
and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  people  did  not  give  money  towards-  the  support- 
of  the  institution,  it  was  only  because  they  did  not 
know  it  was  wanted.  It  was  the  institution  of  all 
others  that  appealed  to  people  who  had  any  feeling  at 
all.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  Town  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Baines  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mavor  for  presiding,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Levitt,  and  carried  with  acclamation.  His  Lordship 
briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  concluded. 

During  the  afternoon  the  blindi  choir,  who  have  evi- 
dently been  remarkably  well  trained,  sang  a  couple  of 
glee®,  and  led  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  with  which  the 
meeting  commenced.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
the  visitors  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  well-ordered  workshops  and  seeing  the  blind 
engaged  in  brush,  basket,  and  mat  making,  ohair- 
caning,  and  other  occupations. » 

—  The  work  of  blind  women  typewriters 
Is  one  of  the  Interesting1  features  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department.  It  is 
said  that  their  work  Is  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  operators,  and  as  much  is  expect- 
ed of  them  in  dictation  and  copying  as  of 
those  who  have  their  full  eyesight.  So 
satisfactory  are  the  services  of  these 
blind  clerks  that  it  Is  proposed  to  give 
opportunity  to  many  more  afflicted  with 
loss  of  sight  next  year.  There  are  only 
three   or    four    now    emploved. 

i^rr^eiKw'     I  (ana^cr 


_*tff,"EM--Rev.  Frank  White  of  Lonoke, 
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BLIND   MAN'S    PERILOUS    RIDE. 

"  Express  "     Telegram. 

Berlin,  Thursday. 

An  astounding  railway  journey  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Berlin  has  just  been  per- 
formed  by  a  blind  man. 

This  adventurous  person  secreted  himself- 
in  the  bogey  of  a  carriage  between  the  axle 
and  spring  and  rode  the  whole  journey  of 
fifty-three  hours  in  that  position.  He  ar- 
rived here  half  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst 
and  trembling  like  a  leaf;  and  as  black  as  a 
nigger  with  dirt  and  coal-dust. 

The  hero  of  this  ride  is  a  Dane,  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  was  formerly  a  stoker 
on  an  English  steamer.  He  deserted  at 
Constantinople.  He  describes  the  journey 
as  one  long  agony. 

The  police  are  sending  him  home. 


From 


Wash'n.D.C.-Eve.Time* 


HANDIWORK  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Proposed     Polytechnic     JGnaiilute     in 
the    District    for    Them. 

It    :s    proposed    by    the    friends     of     the 

blind,  not  only  in  thia  city,  but  throughout 

the    country,    to    njjiuion    Congress    at    an 

early  date  for  an  appropriation   establisb- 

I  ing  and  maintaining  a  polytechnic  institu- 

i  tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  sightless.     The 

'  proposed    institution    is    to    be    somewhat 

similar  to  that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  here  , 

in    Washington,    but    while    partly    educa-  \ 

j  tional  in  character,  it  is  intended  to  make 

j  it  in  time  largely  self-supporting  through 

the  labor  of  the  inmates. 

In    order    to    show    the    capacity    of    the 
blind  in  various  lines  of  art  and  industry  j 
there   will   be   a   great   national    exhibition  j 
given  in   this  city  during  the  forthcoming 
j  Christmas  holidays.    Blind  men  and  women  ; 
!  throughout  the  country  have  been  already 
I  asked    to    contribute     specimens    of     their 
|  handicraft  and  an.  tic  skill,  which  in  many 
i  cases  are  said  to  Ue  truly  marvelous,  and 
I  perhaps   unappreciated   by   the  great  mass 
of  people. 

The  necessity  for  a  national  institute 
for  the  blind,  of  the  kind  proposed,  has 
long  been  urged  by  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted  ones  who  are  obliged 
to  earn  their  own  living.  These  poor  per- 
sons have,  in  very  ninny  instances,  been 
actually  compelled  to  vend  the  products 
of  their  industry  upon  the  public  streets, 
if  not  indeed,  through  lack  of  a  technical 
education,  to  secure  alms.  A  recent  rul- 
ing cf  the  District  Commissioners  ;..is  de- 
prived these  indigent  blind  cf  this,  their 
last  resource,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
numbers  of  them  are  now  in  the  poor- 
house  having  been  obliged  to  break  up 
their  family  ties.  A  pertinent  case  is  that 
cf  a  man  and  wife  who  formerly  earned 
a  living  through  the  husband's  celling 
upon  the  streets  the  products  of  his  help- 
mate's labor,  in  the  shape  of  needlework. 
The  law  having  compelled  the  man  to 
abandon  his  occupation,  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  obliged  to  part,  and  have  be- 
come paupers. 

The  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind,  in 
its  home  at  915  E  Street,  has  done  noble 
work,  but  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive institution  is  now  urgently  called 
for.  That  proposed  will,  in  the  first  place, 
harbor  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  give  them  a  technical  education 
that  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  inde- 
pendent living,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  provide  a  market  for  their  wares. 
The  institute  will  therefore  be  only  par- 
tially a  charitable  one,  and  the  indus- 
trious blind  will  have  no  cause,  upon  en- 
tering it,  for  losing  their  self-respect. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  appropria- 
tion will  be  required  to  establish  the  in- 
stitution, but  its  projectors,  among  vhom 
are  some  of  the  most  prominent  persons 
in  the  country,  feel  no  hesitation  in  af- 
firming that  it  will,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  become  practically  self-sup-  j 
porting. 


Rendlnto  for  the  mind. 

Following  is  the  list  cf  volunteers  for  the 
reading  hour  in  the  room  for  the  blind  in 
the    Library    of  &     i°r    the    coming 

week ' 

Monday,  November  12.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bidwell; 
Tuesday,  November  13,  Mrs.  Mary  Ireland: 
flay,  November  14.  Miss  Jessie  Darl- 
ing, vocal;  Mr.  Pulton  Karr.  piano;  Thurs- 
day, November  15,  Mr.  E.  C.  Messer;  1<  r  - 
day,  November  1(1,  Miss  Cornelia  L.  \>\oya, 
Saturday,  November  17.  Judge  D.  W.  Wood. 


from 


Saginaw,  Mich. — New* 

NOV   12  19iU 


The  authorities 


Michigan  school 


ifor  tb^blind  arfc^l/nroe  county  are 
haVfrfgit  hot  anchovy  because  Hen- 
rietta Birris,  a  blind  girl.  12  years  of  age 
was  returned  from  Lansing  to  Monro  a 
an  imbecile.  At  Monroe  the  sheriff  s 
wife  discovered  that  she  was  suffering 
with  diphtheria.  It  is  claimed  b>  the 
Lansing  people  that  two  phystctan^vho 
examined  the  girl  not.ced  patches  on  hei 
tongue,  but  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  hereditary  ailment 
with  which  she  was  afflicted^  ^ 


<&      '" 
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X     A  BI4ND  WRITER. 
/Mary  J-  Salter',  who  is  afflicted  with 
blindness,     is  in  tnis  city  canvassing 
tor  two    books   in   paper     covers,    ot 
which  she  is  the  author.      One  is  en- 
titled-    "The  Lost  Receipt;   or,  b  ni- 
trated Designs,"  and  the  other  is    "A 
Friend  in  Need."  The  books  were  writ- 
ten on  a  slate  of  wood,  lined  with    a 
soft  material  on  which  the  paper  was 
nh>ced    It   consisted   of   a  slide     con- 
taining a   group   of  holes.       Through 
these  the  dots  to  form  the  letter,  are 
made  by  the  use  of  a  sharp     stilleto, 
This  instrument  leaves  an  impression 
of  the  paper  which  enables  the  Wind 
to  read  what  they  write.  -' 

Fw«.Y.  Morning  Journal 
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HEIRS  FOUND  TO  $30,000,000 
UNCLAIMED  FOR  100  YEARS.' 


Blind    Man    in    a    Halifax    Infirmary    and 

Three    Massachusetts   Sisters   to 

Get  the  Money. 


North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Nov.  15.— Three 
residents  here  are  heirs  In  part  to  ?30,- 
000.000,  which  was  left  a  century  ago  in 
England  by  John  Crowell.  At  his  death 
Crowell  left  a  will  bequeathing  the  money 
to  his  relatives  when  found,  fie  had  a 
brothel'  who  came  to  America  when  the  two 
were  quite  young.  A  few  years  ait"  Tin 
Crowell  was  found  In  an  infirmary  in  Hali- 
fax, N.  H.,  totally  blind  and  broken  down 
in  physical  health.  Professor  Frazer,  a 
new  official,  bad  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  blind  mma'te,  as  he  was  familiar 
with  the  will  of  John  Crowell.  He  tn\  esti- 
mated the  matter  and  found  that  the  blind 
man  was  a  relative  In  direct  descent  ofi 
John  Crowell. 

Several    member*    of    the    Crowell    family, 
got  together  and  E.  IT.  Crowell,  of  Somer- 
\ille,   went  over  to   England   e  ten- 

tative.     He   reported    that   everything 
straight    and     that    in    all  probabU'iv 
the   find   of  $30,000,000  will  he   ready   to  dis-l 
re    among    the   heirs   in    a   fe^    weeks  i 
The    direct    heirs    in    this    town    are    Mrs" 
CroIIa    Highland,    Mrs.    Jane    lUs^ins    and 

1  i  a  sisters    whose5! 
of   the    Crowd' l 
fa  in  11  •-. 
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If      ALIEN  PAUPERS  RETURJIKJ^., 

The  Kings  Count*  Almshouse  was  relieved 
of  five  alien  inmates  yesterday  who  were  re- 
shiDDed  on  the  steamer  St.  Paul  by  Deputy 
SuDerlntendent  Kerr  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  >Ob— was-a,  b^nd 
man  who  had  been  over  a  y^ar  in  the  Institu- 
tion and  who,  it  was  learned,\had  relatives  in 
Sweden;  one,  rendered  helple3\  in-  a  hip  dis- 
ease, was  consigned  to  relatives  i\  Denmark; 
another,  a  degenerate,  who  was  educated  as 
an  M.  D.  in  India,  vas  sent  to  En&and,  and 
another  woman,  with  a  three  moYths  old 
child,  was  sent  to  her  husband,  who\ad  de- 
serted her.  / 

Indianapolis,  fnd-Priss 

•  -  awv  i6  \m 

CTACLE  MISSION. 

hard's  Suggestion  As  To 
yesight  of  Poor  People. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Wishard  was  reading  one  of 
his  medical  journals  the  other  day  when 
he  came  across  an  item  concerning  the 
Spectacle  Mission,  one  of  the  odd  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  of  London.  The 
Mission  was  founded  ten  years  ago  by 
Dr.  B.  J.  Warner  and  provides  spectacles 
lor  poor  working  people  suffering  from 
ctive  sight.  Dr.  Wishard  had  never 
heard  of  the  Mission  before,  nor  does 
he  know  any  more  about  its  work  than 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  statement  ot  its 
Object  here  given,  but  the  worthiness  of 
such  a  at  once  appeals  to  l^op'e. 

and  the  suggestion  comes  that  Indianap- 
olis might  be  a  good  field  for  such  work. 
"If  seems    to    me    that    such    an    enter- 
prise   Is    a    true    philanthropy,'     said    Dr. 
\vJsJhard     "I  don't  know  of  anything  that 
c#Od  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  of 
Jersons  suffering  from  defective  sight,  but 
Jtre   too   poor  to   provide  themselves  vsitn 
^spectacles,   than  for  some  cnarity  to  pro- 
vide   them    with    spectacles       There    are 
!  many  persons  incapacitated  for  work,  and 
|  others    that    are    robbed    of    much    enjoy- 
ment  in  life  because  their  eyes  have  failed 
them    and  thev  have  not  sufficient  m. 
toTemedy    the    failure,     Many    of. these 
persons  are  under  the  impression  that  it 
wbuld    entail    a    great    outlay    ot    money 
were    thev    to    have    their    eyes    examined 
and    another    expense    were    they    to    buy 
spectacles.  I  know  that  Dr.  Morrison,  who 
Kimervl«e-     the    eve    work    at,    the     Cit> 
Dispemsao-,   and.   also,   the  eye  clinics   at 
the    different    medical    schools,    prescribes 
for  the  eye  free  of   charge,   and   that  on 
their  certificates  spectacles  may  be  bought 
at  certain  places  in   the  city  at  cost,  but 
still  thee    are    many    that    do    not    take 
advantage   of   this,    being   deterred   tinder 
the  impression  that  some  way  or  other  it 
will  cost  them  something.    Were  it  know 
that  there  was  a  mission,  similar  to  what 
i    suppose    the    London    mission    is.    these 
people  would  come  to  it  and  be  benefited^ 

Dr  Wishard  has  not  given  the  matter 
sufficient  thought  as  yet  to  have  in 
mind  anv  well-defined  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  mission. 
He  believes  that  it  could  be  taken 
un  in  anv  one  of  a  half  dozen  ways, 
b?  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  a  mission 
*vouM I  not  be  expensive.  It  might  become 
one  of  the  departments,  of  the  Flower  Mis- 
sion he  says  the  creature  of  a  special  or- 
Janization,  or  the  work  could  be  more 
f,.1)v  ized   in   connection   with   the, 

Pitv   Dlsoensai'V. 

••if  some  one  would  start  the  enter- 
prise," said  Dr-  wlshaS\  lm  *ul* 
enouen  subscriptions  could  be  secured  to 
«»?  fiie  venture  on  a  ting.     When 

hed.    when    its    practicability1 
°|1(1    P]  ires    were   seen,    it 
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QLiNU  BUT  HAPPY. 

^ 

Chris    Buckley,    Once    Political    Boss 
of  California,  Visits  Worcester. 

Cris  Buckley,  famous  all  over  America 
as  the  blind  politician,  came  to  "Worcester 
last  night,  accompanied  bv  his  wife,  and 
will  be  the  guest  of  Patrick  H.  Hurley, 
proprietcr  of  the  Sherwood  house,  for  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  Buckley  was  to  San  Francisco  15 
years  ago  what  Croker  is  to  New  York 
now,  the  political  boss.  He  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand,  and  politicians  from  all  over 
the  state  of  California  were  obliged  to 
recognize  his  power. 

"With  political  power  came  wealth,  and, 
although  blind,  this  wonderful  man  made 
a  fortune,  which  he  now  enjoys. 

He  married  a  Boston  woman,  who  is  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Hurley,  and  during  the  past 
10  years,  being  free  from  politics,  he  has, 
with  his  wife,  visited  Europe,  Canada  and  , 
every  place  of  interest  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  In  Boston  many  , 
times  and  once  before  visited  Worcester. 

Being  blind  does  not  make  the  world  a 
blank  to  him.  He  knows  what  is  fcolng 
on  about  him  better  than  many  men  who  | 
can  see.  He  has  a  wonderful  memory  lor 
voices  and  an  acute  ear  for  sounds  that 
<tell  him  what  is  going  on  about  him.  He 
remembers  when  and  where  he  has  me', 
persons  before,  and  in  renewing  acquain- 
tances smilingly  says  "1  am  glad  to  sec 
you,  I  met  vou  before."  He  likes  theaters 
and  understands  the  best  plays  well,  hav- 
ing his  preference  for  actors  in  the  leading 
roles  When  he  was  in  Boston  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  party  of  friends  he  attended  a 
boxing  exhibition,  and  was  able  to  keep 
track  of  the  boxers  by  the  sounds  they 
made  with  their  feet,  as  well  as  by  the 
roisVP'  tne  g'<Jves  on  their  bodies. 


Date     NOV  17.1900 

=      WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

;ivinii      Massage     Treatment      tn     In- 
valids   Is   a  Xew  Avenue  of  Em- 
ployment Just   Opened. 


The  occupations  which  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  blind  with  any  hope  or 
prospect  of  being-  remunerative  and  of 
enabling-  them  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support  are  unfortunately  few  in 
number.  Brush  making,  mattress  mak- 
ing-, basket  making,  bookbinding  and 
piano  tuning  almost  complete  the  list 
for  the  less  intelligent;  tutorial  work- 
is  occasionally  undertaken  There  is  a 
restricted  field  open  to  those  who  have 
sufficient  ability  to  qualify  themst  I 
for  the  post  of  organist.  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  small  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  resolved 
at  some  cost  to  themselves  to  make  an 
effort',  which  they  trust  ay  ill  receive 
th^favorable  support  of  the  profession, 
<4o  introduce  a  new  industry  for  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost 
their  sight.    It  is  that  of  massage. 

It  is  said  that  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experience  that  massage  as  per- 
formed b\'  blind  people  can  be  as  effi- 
ciently practiced  as  by  those  who  see. 
and  that  their  delicacy  of  touch  and 
intelligent  manipulation  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  those  placed  under 
their  care.  It  is  proposed,  if  funds  will 
allow,  that  rooms  should  be  taken  in 
some  central  situation,  under  the  conr 
trol  of  a  matron,  who  should  be  in  com- 
munication with  a  certain  number  of 
thoroughly  educated  -blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses.  To  these  rooms  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  could  send  their  pa- 
tients, or,  if  it  were  preferred,  from 
this  center,  as  in  the  case  of  other  nurs- 
ing establishments,  a  male  or  female 
blind  expert  could  be  sent  into  the 
country.  The  blind  are  clever  in  mak- 
ing their  way  about,  and  it  is  not  ap- 
prehended that  any  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  enabling  them  to  reach 
their  destinations. — London  Lancet. 
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AID  TO  BLIND   AND  DEAF. 

„-*#•*»  »t    his     fr*c     leC< 
Dr.    Darius    rtttgonT  at    nas 

ture  on  Wednesday  <£»$££.<*«> 
249  Fifth  avenue,  "***•**  porter  in 
street,    Manhattan    treat  * ^  a  ^   ^ 

a  well-known  ^hol?!f^rosis    caused  by 
l^^^sHf     -rcTowho,    after 
excessive     use     or  &     nev;s. 

treatment   was  able  gentl*man 

paper   -^^\^X-S'ecotdSstreet,   CO 
living  on  East   Th« ty  glaUCOma. 

years   of   age    suffer ng  ng  60 

was  greatly  ^nefited    test  ^  ^ 

Per  cent.  ^™£*  Renins  cases  of 

treatment.     On  Flld.a>         T   M    of  West 
deafness  were  treated    Mr-  ^  ^ 

One  Hundred  and  B«teent  ^ 

70,   had  been   total*   deaf   i      ^  ^ 

ear  for  six  years.    ^nde  60  feet  dls. 

tant*     af'     t    ase  27.   deaf  mute,     had 
Hudson  street,   age  gmcfl 

never  heard  a  sound  £  ^^  she 

she  was  <««*££2r  *      and  low  con- 

heard,a  "TJeet  distant.     Dr.   Wilsons 
versation  50  feet  a  another    col- 

advertisement   appears   in   ano 

umn, 
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'presidenVMcKinley  has  sent  his  phoJ 
i  tograph  to  a  little  blind  girl  in  Carlisle, 

I  Kcainotte'thfgift,  but  she  is  very 
much  pleased. 
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WILHELM  HEINRICH  ROBBED. 

Blind  Music  Teacher  Relieved  of  Pocketbook  in  New  Lon- 
don—Thief Bound  Over  for  Trial. 


•oli 


illhelm  Heinrlch,  the  tenor,  was 
rdTSbed  of  his  pocket-book  in  New  Lon- 
don early  Monday  by  George  Delap, 
who  was  later  arrested  and  held  for 
trial. 

Mr.  Heinrich  came  to  New  London 
from  Boston  Monday  morning  on  the 
Owl*1  train  which  arrives  there  at  3.17 
o'clock.  He  has  a  class  in  vocal  cul- 
ture on  Monday  and  it. was  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  his  pupils  that  he 
came.  The  porter  of  the  train  guided 
him  as  far  as  the  cornor  of  Bank  and 
State  streets  and  seeing  George  Delap 
there  asked  him  to  pilot  the  blind  man 
to  the  Crocker  House. 

Delap  took  the  job  and  started  along 
the  street  with  Mr.  Heinrich.  While  he 
is  blind  Mr.  Heinrich  is  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  the  streets  of  New  London 
and  when  his  conductor  turned  him  into 
a  side  street  he  immediately  objected: 
"I  want  to  go  to  the  Crocker  House, 
this  isn't  the  right  way." 

Delap  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  city  and 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hotel.  He  then  said  that  he 
was  hungry  and  asked  Mr.  Heinrich  if 
he  would  not  give  him  half  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Heinrich  put  his  hand  in  his 
trousers'  pocket  and  taking  out  a  50- 
cent  piece  gave  it  to  the  young  man 
who  then  took  him  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Crocker  House  and  left  him,  declin- 
ing to  go  inside. 

When  he  had  registered  Mr.  Heinrich 
put  his  hand  in  his  hip   pocket  to  get 

"Washington.  O.n-  Ster 


his  pocketbook  and  found  that  it  was 
gone. 

THIEF   IS  RUNDOWN. 

He  reported  the  loss  to  the  hotel 
clerk  who  called  up  the  police.  Officer 
ONeill  was  the  first  to  hear  the  news 
and  he  immediately  reported  to  Lieut- 
enant White.  It  was  then  nearly  4 
o'clock.  The  lieutenant,  in  company 
with  Officers  O'Neill  and  Manchester, 
went  out  to  search  for  the  thief. 

A  man,  whom  the  lieutenant  knew, 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  a  person  who 
answered  the  description  of  the  man 
they  were  looking  for  and  Delap  was 
soon  located  in  a  Bank  street  restau- 
rant. Lieutenant  White  walked  into 
the  place  and  .approaching  Delap  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  not  piloted  a  blind 
man  up  the  street.     Delap  said  he  had. 

"You  took  his  pocketbook?"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

"Yes,"  was  the  response. 
"Where  is  it?"   demanded  the   lieuten- 
ant. 

"Here  it  is,"   said   Delap,   handing   it 

out. 

Not  a  cent  of  the  $10  the  book  con- 
tained had  been  touched.  There  was 
also  in  the  book  a  check  for  $40  which 
was  not  endorsed. 

Delap  was  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  inside  of  twenty  minutes  after 
the  report  of  the  theft  the  thief  a.nd 
the  money  were  both  in  the  police  sta- 
tion. 

Delap  was  presented  irw  the  police 
court  Monday  morning  and  bound  over 
to  the  superior  court.  Bonds  were 
fixed  at  $500. 

From         s,  .    Y ,  TOS& 
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Free   Publication*   for  tUe   Blind. 


Institute  for  tlie  Blind. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  Tfae  CathoUc  Free  PuKuCat.ion  Society 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  ^  ^  mind  ^  ^  ^-^  at  No.  27 
was  held  Saturday  last  at  8  p.m    at  Trinity  Sixteenth    street>    to    provide,    as    its 

Parish  Hall,  3d  and  C  streets.     Senator  Jo-  '         .«" 

seph  R Hawley  of  Connecticut  presided,  name  indicates,  suitable,  religious  literature 
There  were  present,  in  addition,  Sidney  for  free  citation  among  the  blind.  At  the 
Perham,  ex-governor  of  Maine;  Rev.  Dr.  rooms  of  thq /organisation,  books  will  be 
Henry  N.  Couden,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  embossed  in  raised  point  print.  In  Catholic 
Representatives;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Cleav<>iand; |  iiteraturd  at  present  only  three  books  are 
Rev.  Richard  P.  Williams,  rector  of  Trim^  i  extant      ^    cog(.    q£    otbergj    whlch    ls    ten 

Church,  and  others.  i times  that  of  printed  books,  would  put  the 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopt-  bUnd 

t^    and   the  following  officers  unanimously  P"«         ,       '*  1  T   t         t    ■      +l,Q 

elected-  President  Rev.  Dr.  Couden;  vice  persons  in  this  country.  Interest  in  the 
president  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley;  sec-  work  of  the  society  is  invited.  The  President 
^i^MlSS;rn>  Miss  Ada  Clarice;  the  Director  is  the 
to    Miles.  Rev-  J°sePh  Stadelman.    The  society  has  the 

The    following    were    elected    members    of  sanotion  0f  Archhishnn  Cnrrieran.  I 

Sdney  Perham  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
iVpdprick   A.   Miller. 

After    the    transaction    of    other    business 
he  meeting  adjourn' 


:.- 
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Concert  to  Aid  the  Blind. 

T'  concert  for  the  b«1#!it  of  the 
Cathode  Free  Publication  Society  fori 
the  Blind,  which  be  held  on  Mon- 

day evening,  Nov.  26,  atj&nabe  Hall,  154 
Fifth  avenue,  will  be  ^kmAigical  tiri* 
an  exceptional  charajjJjer.  *?' 
M.  Dethler  ana  bthott  &iually  notable 
artists  will  contribute  to  ^he  program. 
The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  undertaking 
feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  wide  in- 
terest and  sympathy  manifested  in  the 
beneficent  and  much-needed  work  they 
are  seeking  to  further.  The  following 
ladies  are  enrolled  in  the  good  cause  as 
patronesses:  Mesdames  W.  Romeyn 
Benjamin,  John  V.  Bouvier,  Oliver  P. 
Buel,  Chetwood,  Sarah  A.  Carroll,  T.  C. 
T.  Craln,  James  Devlin,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Edward  Fort,  G.  Stanton  FloycT- 
Jones,  Hyde,  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
Charles  Judson  Pope,  Baroness  de 
Saint-Leigne,  William  Sadlier,  Paul  L. 
Thebaud,  Emile  Vatable,  Stephen  Wake- 
man,  George  Waddington,  John  P.  Wal- 
lace and  the  Misses  Bouvier,  Crilly,  Fort, 
Leary,  Marie,  McMahon,  Mary  Howell 
Bouvier,  Alexine  Bouvier,  Margaret 
Coffey,  Ada  Clark,  Aimee  Delmonico, 
Ada  Faye,  Maude  Jarvis,  Louise  Leary, 
Eliza  Lummls,  Adele  Le  Bruen,  Emelie 
Lynch,  Josephine  Marie,  Ella  McMahon, 
Mary  D.  O'Connor,  Alma  Piderlt 


WashfroJ+nn  H  P  -TT, 
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|  A  large  crowd  filled  the  Opera  House 
I  tonight,  the  occasion  being  an  entertain- 
I  ment  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the.  Blind.  Those  who 
participated  were  blind  people  and  were 
assisted  by  a  Washington  reader.  The 
entertainment  proved  successful,  and 
those  who  took  part  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  Many  Washingtonians  were 
present. 


.... 


Paris,  Nov.  21.— The  famous  blind  oeulisT> 
Dr.  Javal,  a  member  of  the  Paris  Afta,de- 
my  of  Medicine  and  director  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  Ophlhalmalogieal  Laboratory,  has 
just  been  simultaneously  promoted  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  decorated  wilh  the  Black  Eagle. 
This  double  decoration  has  met  with  en- 
thusiastic approbation  from  ill  quarters, 
and  the  distinguished  specialist  has  been 
fairly   deluged    with   congratulations. 

N.  Y.  Staats  Zeitung. 
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X3um(S8eften  ber  arm  en  93 1  i  n  » 

itl,'Jl,!I  hcn  *uftfdh  ber  „Sat^oIk 
wu-c  Wicatiou  fpcifin  for  t&e  S3(inb", 
joclaje  fid)  ber  ungKictticficn  beg  2XuqenItc&r§ 
beranBten  SKenfdjen  aufg  Rraftigjie  art; 
mmmt,  luirb  anySJoritag,  ben  26.  b.  Wl., 
ajenbfi  urn  Sjjfitf  t,n  ^ntereffe  ber  at* 
men  ^tnbc:i    fc    ,  ,  ^  ^    ^    lg4 

v    £ r7     Dfc.r'f;  'M^crr  (tattfinben,  bet 

ber  nZmi fr?*  lmben-    Sie  Seamt™ 
It! ,     P^onenB  be§  er3bifcbofg  6or 
Glatfe;    etfjafemeifterin,   %tau   %    g    % 
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In  this  edition  of  the  Colora- 
do Index  may  be  found  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Deserved  Trib- 
ute to  a  Washington  Organist." 
It  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  "The  Congregationalist"  of 
Oct.  18th.  After  such  an  ar- 
ticle it  would  seem  impossible 
to  find  a  rational  mind  who 
would  persist  in  believing  that 
a  state  home  is  the  only  solu- 
tion for  the  blind. 
A  Deserved  Tribute  to  a  Wash= 
ington  Organist. 


The  First  Church  of  Wash- 
ington observed  Oct  7  an  anni- 
iversary  that  is  a  rare  and 
happy  experience  for  any 
church.  The  day  rounded  out 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  contin- 
uous service  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Bischoff  as  organist  and  choir 
din  ctor.  It  was  also  Dr.  New- 
man's first  Sunday,  after  his 
three  month's  vacation. 
The  harmony  and  arrangement 
of  the  service  that  packed  the 
auditorium  on  a  g'oomy  day 
show  how  a  pastor  and  choir 
may  work  together  to  promote 
a  s    irit  of  worship. 

The  recent  newspaper  squib 
to  the  effect  that  the  apple  was 
a  second  thought  of  the  tempt- 
er, his  first  having  been  a 
church  choir,  has  no  point  in 
this  church  and  the  fact  that 
the  preacher  has  been  here 
nearij^  sixteen  years  and  the 
leader  of  praise  twenty  five 
shows  that  the  people  value 
and  appreciate  their  labors. 

Dr.  Bischoff 's  handling  of  the 
great  organ  and  his  training  of 
the  chorus  choir  of  sixty  voices 
are  features  that  have  made 
First  Church  popular    through 

the  city    and   an    attraction    to 
Strangers  who    come    from    all 
parts     of     the     country.     The 
standard     of    music    has    risen! 
with  the  demands  of  the  times. 
During    the     winter  the    occa- 
sional  "Sunday  evenings  with 
the      choir,"     when     selections 
from     the    great    oratorios    are' 
rendered  bring  so  great  a  crowd  ! 
that  attend  and  must  go  some 
time  in  advance  to  secure  seats. 
Dr.  Bischoff  came  here   from 
Jahesville",  Wis.,  in  the  autumn 
of  1S75.     He  had  gained  there  a 
musical  education  in  the  State 
Enstitution   for  the    Blind    and 
had     also      acquired     a      local 
reputation  as  a  church  organist 
I  hrough  the  influence   of  the 
late  Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey  he  came 
to  the  capita]  to    preside    over 
the    great    (.roan    that    was     in 
danger    ol    becoming   a    white 
elephant  to    the  First  Church 
During     ad     the     intervening 


years  a  period  covering  half  his 
life  he  has  interpreted  religious 
I  music  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  hearers.  To  realize 
his  gifts  and  attainments  one 
must  know  that  in  early 
infancy  a  curtain  of  total  dark- 
ness was  drawn  over  his  sight. 
ft  is  a  marvel  to  watch  him 
from  the  time  he  walks  steadily 
into  the  organ  loft  preceded  by 
his  chorus  till  he  leaves  the 
organ  bench  after  the  postlude. 
No  mirror  is  required  to  tell 
when  the  pastor  has  entered  or 
ushers  have  finished  the  col- 
lection for  his  sense  of  hearirgj 
is  so  fine  that  he  almost  never 
makes  a  mistake.  I  he  volun- 
tary blends  with  the  choir 
chant  at  tne  right  moment  the 
offertory  ceases  just  as  the 
ushers  are  ready  to  bring  their 
offering  to  the  altar;  the  ex- 
pression and  modulation  for 
each  hymn  are  suitable  the 
accompaniments  so  inspiring 
that  it  is  a  joy  for  soloists  to 
sing  with  him  and  his  direction 
of  the  choir  from  his  seat 
behind  them  is  phenomenal. 
His  handling  of  the  stops,  keys 
and  pedals  leads  them  for  he  is 
at  once  the  soul  of  the  organ- 
ization. His  control  of  the 
singiug  of  a  great  audience  is 
likewise  remarkable.  The 
whole  congregation  is  as  one 
with  the  choir  and  the  organ 
and  the  player  employs  the 
great  instrument  as  baton  and 
voice  of  direction. 

Such       singing  which    com- 
biness  unison  with  precision  is 
not    gained    without    many  re- 
hearsals and     rigid    discipline. 
Yet  there  is  generally  a  waiting 
list  of  persons  eager  to  take  the 
places  of  those   who   drop    out 
and     receive     the     strict     and 
watchful  drill    that   this   choir 
gets  from  its    leader.     Dr.  Bis- 
choff is  a  popular  and  success- 
ful teacher  of    both    vocal    and 
instrumental  music.     His  busy 
office  is  in  one   of  the    smaller 
rooms  of  the  church.     Could  he 
double  the  hours  of  the  day  his 
pupils  would  fill  them.     He    is 
also  a  composer   of   merit.     Of 
course  his  services  are    sought 
at    concerts    and  organ  recitals 
far  and  near  and   so  far  as   his 
work  at  the  church  permits  he 
responds.     But  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  church 
of  which   he    is    a    member   as 
well     as     musical   director   he 
cheerfully  gives  his    aid.     Fre- 
quently in   the  Sunday  school, 
always    at    the   church  socials, 
on   anniversaries    and   Congre- 
gational Club  meetings,  at  fun- 
erals and  at  weddings    and    on 
countless  other  occasions  com- 
mittees  and    others    who    have 
matters  in  charge  are    at    ease 
because  "Dr.  Bischoff  will  take 
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DESTROYED  HIS  SISTER'S  EYE. 

■ 

StanwfcM  (Conn.)  Parmer  Acctuentall 
IHfchargea  a  Gun. 

Specialho  The  New  York  Times. 
GREENWICH,    Conn..    Nov.    21.-§*tmuel| 
•Green,  a  Sfanwich  farmer,  blinded  his  sisterl 
Annie'  yesterday   by    accidentally    firing   a| 
gun  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

They  were  in  the  kitchen  together,  anc 
the  man  had  placed  the  powder  and  wad- 
ding in  the  barrelj  of  the  gun,  when  ir 
some  unacountable/  manner  it  went  off. 

The  powder  and  wadding  struck  MIs.<| 
croen  in  the  right  eye,  while  grains  oj 
nowder  went  in  Ihe  left  eye.  Had  therJ 
wnshotintheU  it  would  have  blowJ 
w  head  off  Afsoon  as  the  accident  od 
rurred  Green  m/unted  a  bicycle  and  rod] 
^hree  mileffor  /doctor.  He  feared  he  haJ 
killed  his  sistejt  and  would  not  return  tl 
£}«  home  unti/  satisfied  that  she  woull 
live     Her  rigtf  eye  is  destroyed    and  tlJ 


GREENE. 

William  Ellsworth  is  almost  totally  bllnj 
and   for  a   few    weeks    his    eyes   bare  MM 
troubling    him    worse    than    ever.       >Ioml1 
night    he    started    to    light    a    lamp,    it    , 
thought,    and    in    some      way      Ins    clolb 
raugnt  fire  and  burned  quickly.      Money' 
the  amount  of  $T.  he  had  on  MsPersonwL 
burned       The  neighbors  hoard  him  sci       I 
ir  "and  went  to  his  house  and  oxt.ngmsul 
the  Are  just  in  time  to  save   the  build ind 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Is  a  man  past  middle  age  a  I 
who  lives  all  alone  in  his  home  near  Ssabii 
is  on  the   Sabatis  road. 


charge  of  the  music,"  which 
invariably  means  that  all  will 
go  well.  One  almost  fears  to 
tell  it  lest  envious  people  and 
pastors  should  lay  snares  of 
gold  to  secure  our  prize.  But 
the  associations  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  are  here.  The  echoes 
and  memories  of  praise  from 
countless  lips  guided  by  one 
leader  are  in  it  and  let  us  hope 
that  tor  another  twenty-five 
years  the  same  master  hand  and 
mind  will  direct  the  tuneful 
worship  oi  the  First  Church. 

And  so  it  was  fitting  that  this 
anniversary  should  give  direc- 
tion to  the  two  services  on 
the  anniversary  Sunday.  First 
of  the  eleven  compositions 
rendered  were  by  Dr.  Bischoff 
and  Dr.  Newman's  sermon  was 
a  most  feeling  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  helpfulness  of  the 
choir  and  the  organist.  The 
choir  gallery  was  full,  and  a 
dozen  singers  were  given  seats 
upon  the  pulpit  platform.  To 
make  the  harmony  complete  to 
j  the  eye  the  choir  should  be 
vested.  The  clash  and  flash  of 
colors  of  forty  hats  and  waists 
is  often  distracting.  However 
this  is  a  matter  that  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  time.  A  special  re- 
ception is  to  be  given  Dr.  Bis- 
choff later  in  the  month. — The 
Congregationalist. 

F«ar.  y.  Ti 
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I  _-*    i«   to   be    giv/fl   to-morrow   <!>»■■*»«   at 

'/  A  K0nw«lli  No    134    Arth-ave..   for  the  benefit   of 
/Knabo   Hall,   No.   *£,*,.  '  ,etv  for  th0  Blind. 
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m*®?  BUCKLEY  HERE/B^lf  Ig^S 

■ organist;     miss     ™«i  ^^  ^^  Bessie  Bonsell, 

Famous    California    M^HS^^^ 

Favors  a  Reorganization.       ^^^^^fc?  eUavT  S 

HeoUanUe  Democracy-Declares  as    tar«e    JB^m        ^    ^^   book,    by    the   point 
Bryau  Is  All  KlSbt,  bnt  tne  Silver  »J»»  lg    the  "^    most   app  -ed    by 

£.«.    Killed    Him-Paciflc    Co«tciucator8  0f  the  blind     ™£™ ££X™*™B,  to 

'/or  L,an8ion.  fi  fig  aSS^^^aK 

Mr    C    C.  Buckley,  better  known,  per-  * ™eadl  tt  ,  .available ^for  them  u^  u    su 

haMps.  as  the  -Blind  Boss,"   the    J^Ws^^^^  ltS 

S  SunTe.  t.  and  Mr,  Buckley 
Were  the  guests  last  evening  of  Chief 
InsPector  and  Mrj  Watts.  ^ 

Mr.  Buckley   «s  seen  oy 
norter   last    even.ng.     He    is    in    d 
Z       pleasure  trip,  and  will  remain,   as 
he    said     "until   Mrs.    Buckley    has    fin- 
he    saia,      ui  visits    to    friends." 
lshed    her    round   of   visits    iu    x 

;S  the       ate'smen  of   the   party,   such 
men    as    Hill.    Whitney.    Morgan     and 

^V  s  Tor^  re^ganffii  aTong^ 
feet  plans  for  a-  reorga. »'  based  upon 

ean.zed    part>,    n®    if'""   t     and    I    am 
fee  »  tor? £? SmoSatic  sue 


Evans   plays    his    Instruments    by    the 
aid  of  a  con ;  j..n  js  &§  inven- 

tion of  the  blind  genius,  th< 

i  part   being  that  which  produces 
the  effect  of  the  roll  of  the  snare  drum. 
I  i  i  spent   se\  era!  j  ■  are  in  atudj 
this  peculiar  motion  and  ha: 
fected  it. 

The  machinery  which   he  uses  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  clock  with  an  alarm  at- 
tachment.    The    peculiarity    of    this   in- 
strument lies  in  the  fact  that  no  person 
has  ever  seen  It-  -  nol   even  i  he  man 
invented   and  made  it.    Still    he  admit 
that   some   persons   may   have 
component      parts      before      they     were 
brought  tog-ether. 

In  his  soncerts  Evans  not  only 

gives  this   novelty  combination  produc- 
tion, but  sings  well  with  guitar  ace 
panlment.    and    in    his    violin    selection 
proves  that  he  is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability. 

bike  all  persons  who  rue  blind,  nature 
seems  to  have   i  Evans'    loss  by 

lending  to  his  remaining  senses  remark- 
able keenness.  In  playing  the  more  dif- 
ficult selections  he  stands  erect  and 
seems  to  throw  his  whole  being  into 
their  execution. 

Evans  is  well  educated.  He  reads  and 
writes  two  systems  of  writing  for  the 
blind.  He  also  reads  the  raised  letter 
system.  He  writes  with  a  lead  pencil 
and  also  operates  the  typewriter. 

He  not  only  writes  poetry  which  has 
merit,  but  his  compositions  for  the  vio- 
lin have  attracted  favorable  comment.— 
(New  York  Journal. 
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cetrS;"  Ruckley  was  asked  if  Bryan  and 

B^nism  Sdbe  dr  op^Vt&S  pTt 
piled  that  Mr.   Brian  was  haye 

that  the  silver  lsbuesn ou  lc 

^SK f«  «SSB     Bryan 

wffioVffiS  t|ht^°wfflZedThPear^: 
he   said   he .though .he   woum  igtg 

porter  asked  what  P°SA"U^   would   be    a 
would    take,    and    «   «iere  h<j 

fusion   with  "-Ct    ille    the     Populists 
dld„n°doSts    tSf  Republican     party's 

nir.s*^ln^^Ap^sBwSr 

lsts  out  there.'     Since   tneoy  & 

and  the  Chinese  rouble    he  sai^. 

has   been    a    ™ZJ?°™£yed prosperity, 
and  the  peoP1^ hMeeIgoyi ea  p      ^      d 

2BrfSr  thfbinains'made  by  Mc- 

TTinlev 


The  Spirit  of  Modern  Charity-Unified 
Movement-Education  of  the  Blind  and 
Deaf-The  Work  of  Dorothea  Dix  and 
Others-The  Insane,  and  the  Work  for 
Prisoners-The  Care  of  Dependent  CM- 
drea-Wid*r  and  NoW«  Vie*s  of  Chanty 

BY   CTARLESJ^  HENDERSON 

ProfeSsor  of  *^  £*.  ^^tlaf  gj 
cago;  formerly  President  o£  tne  i 
£rence  of  Charities  and  Correction.  1 

*,   r,    of  "the   blind   and   of   neat 
The  education   of   the  system, 

mutes  is  a  function  of   our  ^ 

notof  our  charities     Andy       •    amllle8,   and 
pupils  are     from     aependen  asslstance. 

|  ^ould  be  helpless  ^^ou*l0Pquent   appeal    to 
'  Their  infirmity   ™**\j£?nae  has  come  in 
social  sympathy,  and ^esp  nts  in   meth- 

costly   institutions    improv  bQoks> 

|  ods  of  teaching,  provis  on  o  adults 

I  and  organization  of  sell  ne  v  ,_ 


•"T^repUrkid   dead    and    buried,    and    a 
tcmstone  was*  erected  to-hts  memory  at 

Suaiai»-«r>^^tl1t'>iU)<>fl'-there.    -    -      

■"""The  war  of&ee' insisted  upon  his  pay- 
ing a  guinea  to  cover  too  cost  of  put- 
tins^tris  name  on  the  stone.— (London 
fronicle. 


From ....n..j....^^^gT.'BS!sL.y. 

Spring^1***1 


Date 

The  famous  blind -oculis»t,  Dr.  Javal,  a 
member  o-f  the  Paris  Acadejn^ai- Medi- 
cine, and  director  of  the  Sorbonne  Oph- 
thal.malogi<?al  Laboratoi  y.  has  just  been 
simultaneously  promoted  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
and  decorated  with  the  Black  Eagle. 
This  double  decoration  has  met  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  distinguished  specialist 
has  been  fairly  deluged  with  congratu- 
lations. 


BLIND    MAN    A    WHOLE    ORCHESTRA. 


Blind  Musician  Plays  an  En- 
tire Orchestra. 


Charles  D.  Evans,  the  blind  musician 
of  Janesville,  Wis,  recently  appeared  on 
the  streets  of  Omaha  and  made  a  decid- 
ed hit 
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A  FAKE  BEGGAR  GANG. 


Rounded  up  by  Police  ol 
Several  Cities. 


Some  Pose  as  Blind  Men; 
Some  as  Cripples. 


\ 


Work  Money  Out  of  Pockets 


of  Sympathetic  People. 


One  with  Many  Names  Is 
Caught  in  Lynn.  I 


He  Is  Held  for  Breaking  and 
Entering  and  Larceny. 


Harry  Webster,  alias  John  Foy  and 
several  other  aliases,  was  arrested  in 
Lynn,  yesterday,  by  Inspector  Fitz- 
gerald, for  breaking  and  entering  and 
larceny.  In  court,  this  morning:,  he 
was  held  until  next  Saturday  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

Webster,  it  is  alleged,  is  one  of  a  gang 
of  seven  men,  all  but  one  of  wham  have 
recently  been  rounded  up  by  the  police 
of  Maiden,  Boston  and  other  cities.  He 
entered  the  Berkeley  House  at  Lynn, 
ransacked  several  rooms,  and  stole  an 
overcoat  and  jewelry.  On  his  left  hand 
I  was  a  plaster  cast,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  him  to  have  been  placed 
there  because  his  arm  was  broken. 
This  morning,  City  Physician  Little  wa3 
examining  him,  when  he  confessed  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his 
a,rm,  and  that  he  used  the  piaster  cast 
as  a  means  of  drawing  sympathy  while 
begging  money  on  -the  streets  and  In 
boarding  houses.  He  said  he  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  that  way,  and  that 
"there  are  lots  of  soft  things  in  Lynn." 

Another  man  of  the  gang  carries  a 
plaster  cast  on  his  leg  and  there  are 
two  others  who  represent  themselves  as 
blind.  They  have  been  visiting  New 
England  cities  of  late  and  passing 
themselves  off  as  blind  and  crippled  and 
obtaining  donations  from  a  sympathetic 
public.  ^» 


A    Reading    Room     for     the 
Sightless. 


HELEN    AMELIA    DAVIS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting- 
sections  in  the  new  Library  of 
Congress    is  the  reading-room 
for  the  sightless,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,    an 
ideal  librarian  for  the  place,  one 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  her  work 
and  who  unites  great  tact  with 
a    ready   sympathy    for    those 
less  fortunate    than  their  see- 
ing friends.     The  word  "blind" 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  offensive 
to  many  persons  who  have  not 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  for 
that  reason  Miss   Giffin  is  very  ' 
careiul  to  avoid  the  use  of   the  ] 
term  when     conversing     with  ' 

them.  i 

i 

In  the  oldLibra^of  Congress  ' 
no  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  blind,  and    the     books 
designed  for  their  use  were  sel- 
dom read  there,  as  inquisitive 
strangers     were    apt    thought- 
lessly to  congregate  about  the 
chair  of  one  whom  they     saw 
reading  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Miss  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  a 
sightless  musician    and    poet, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  readino-- 
room  where  the  sensitive  blind 
reader  would  be  secure  from  all 
such  intrusion;  and  it  was    at 
her  request  that  this  reading- 
room  was  established,  the  first 
one  in  the  country  in  any  libra- 
ry for  seeing  persons. 

The  reading-room  is  an  artis- 
tic, cheerful  place,  with  numer- 
our  windows  in  many  of  which 
are    growing  plants;     a     room 
where  the  blind  are  sure  of  a 
pleasant  greeting  and  of  every  I 
courteous  attention.    Besides  a  j 
grand  piano  the  chief  articles  of 
furniture  are  a  massive  desk,  a 
large  reading-table    and    some 
high-backed      chairs,— all       of  i 
highly  polished  walnut,  and  all 
elaborately  hand-carved.  These 
pieces  were  used    for     half     a 
century  by  Librarian  Spofford, 
but  had  been  finally  relegated 
to    a    storeroom,    from     which 
place,  at  Miss  Giffin's  request, 
they  were    rescued     for     their 
present    use.     Now     felt     now 
appears  on  the  desk  and  table, 
and  leather  has  replaced     the 
worm-out     haircloth     of       the 


chairs.  That  the  beauty  of  the 
furniture  is  appreciated  by  the 
sighless  one  is  attested  by  the 
pleased  way  in  which  they  fre- 
quently pass  their  fingers  over 
the  handsome  carving. 

At  one  side  of  the  room  are 
shelves  containing  the  books 
printed  in  the  various  systems 
of  raised  characters.  There 
are  at  present  four  systems  in 
use  in  the  Untied  States.  The 
oldest  of  these  is  the  raised 
letter  or  line  type,  originated 
by  Valentin  Hauy,  of  Paris, 
known  as  the  "Apostle  of  the 
Blind,"  who  printed  his  first 
book  in  1784.  The  Moons3Tstem 
consists  of  a  modification  or  an 
abbreviation  of  the  letters  of 
our  alphabet,  and  receives  its 
name  from  its  inventor,  Dr. 
Moon,  an  English  minister 
who  had  become  blind  in 
middle  life. 

The  Braille    and     the     New 
York  point  methods,  consisting 
of  various  groupings   of    dots, 
are  wholly  unintelligible  to  un- 
enlightened seeing  persons,  but 
the  facility    with     which     the 
sightless  read  and  write  these 
systems     is    remarkable.     The 
Braille  alphabet  is  the  product 
of   a  blind  Frenchman  of   that 
name.        Having       undergone 
some  slight  alterations  in  cer- 
tain countries,  it   is  variously 
known  as  the  French  Braille, 
American      Braille,       German 
Braille,  etc.     The   New     York 
point  system  was  invented  by 
Prof.  William  B.Wait,  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  City 
School  for  the  Blind, and  is  very 
largely   taught   in    this    coun- 
try, being  in  use  in  thirty-four 
schools. 


MONDAY,    DECEMBER    8.    lOOO 


Mississippi  may  have  another  Helen  Kel- 
lar  In  the  person  of  a  Mtle  girl  from  Web- 
ster County,  who  arrived  at  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  recently.  The  child  Ls 
Maud  Scott,  six  years  of  age,  and  her  pa- 
rents live  in  Cataletta.  She  has  been  deaf 
and  dumb  from  btoth,  and  when  she  was 
about  a  month  old  she  became  blind.  She 
Is  tn  charge  of  one  teacher,  who  devotes 
nearly  her  whole  time  to  her,  and  the  child 
Is  beginning  to  give  some  remarkable  signs 
of  dawning  intelligence  and  capacity  to  re- 
ceive knowledge.  The  Improvement  is  no- 
ticeable even  for  the  time  she  has  been 
there,  and  she  Is  much  less  dependent  now 
than  she  was  when  firs*  brought  to  the  in- 
stitution. 
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THE  ETUDE. 


DECEJWBE^,   1900. 


MEMORY  AMONG  THE  BLIND. 

BY    J.    S.    VAN    CI.KVE. 

At  this  point  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  ex- 
periences of  blind  students  are  peculiarly  interesting. 
They  are  obliged,  by  the  limitation  under  which  they 
work,  to  depend  upon  the  memory,  and  it  consequently 
gains  great  power.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  comical  ex- 
aggeration in  this  matter,  as  in  nearly  everything  in 
the  world  which  appeals  to  the  emotion  of  wonder. 
The  chief  thing  with  the  most  successful  memorizers 
among  the  blind  is  not  so  much  feats  of  speed  like 
the  growth  of  a  mushroom,  or  the  ill-fated  gourd  of 
Jonah,  as  the  solidity  and  consequent  permanence  of 
attainment  made.  Just  add  a  little,  a  very  little,  every 
day,  and  you  will  be  amazed  to  what  a  mountain  it 
will  come.  I  am  never  asked  to  speak  upon  this  topic 
without  thinking  of  Dr.  Luther's  famous  dictum,  so, 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  but  without  any  risk  of 
wasting  space  upon  that  which  is  without  profit,  let 
me  quote. 

When  he  was  asked  how  he  could  execute  so  vast  a 
labor  as  translating  the  Holy  Bible  into  that  corner- 
stone of  German  culture  the,  vernacular  Bible,  while 
occupied  in  so  many  other  arduous  labors,  he  said 
"Nulla  dies  sine  Unva,"  "No  day  without  a  line," — 
something  done  every  day. 

fralveston  Tex.  -  JSTews 
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FOHTV-TH1RD    ANNUAL     REPORT     OF 

TRVSTEES   A\D    Sl'PERIXTtXDBXT 

REVIEWING  YEAR'S  WORK. 


A  REQUEST  10  CHANGE  THE  NAME 


1    of 


As     the     Institution     Is     a     School 
Learning— 177   Pupils   Enrolled 
Improvements  Asked  For. 


Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  20.— The  Forty-third 
annual  report  of  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  institution  for  the 
blind  was  issued  to-day  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.  • 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  1,  1900.— Governor  Jo- 
seph D.  Sayers:  Dear  Sir— We  respectfully 
ask  your  earnest,  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Texas  state  institution  for  the  blind,  to- 
gether with  our  own  for  the  forty-third  an- 
nual session,  October  31,  1900. 

After  a  careful  examination  Of  each  single 
item  Of  the  superintendent's  report,  We  find 
it  correct,   concise   and   complete. 

Fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  this 
institution,  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  in- 
terests and  success,  it  is  our  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  appropriation  he  asks  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
Of  this  school  at  its  present  high  standard 
of   merit.  .   , 

We  wish  to  emphasize  his  request  for  ap- 
propriations in  bulk  where  practicable  as 
the  best  means  of  reaching  the  needs  of  the 
institution  as  it  has  proven  in  the  past  to 
be  practically  impossible  to  furnish  true  es- 
timates upon  articles  required  and  con- 
stantly changing  in  price.  Our  experience 
being 'that  Hie  total  estimates,  as  a  rule, 
meet   total   expenditures.    . 

We  al<50  wish  to  emphasize  his  request  to 
chance  the  name  from  blind  asylum  to  Tex- 
as school  for  the  blind,  as  it  is  Btrictly  a 
school   of   learning,   where  teachers   are   re- 


<i    to   hold    fJrst-grade   certificates.     All 
now    employed    have    these,    some    holdl 
permanent  certificates,  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
grees. 

11  Is  simple  justice  to  the  superintendent 
fo  >ay  that  he  is  zealous  In  his  devotion 
|"   duty    and    attentive    to    his    complicated  i 

ehold.  As  an  executive  officer  and 
disciplinarian  he  has  few  equals.  lie  re- 
quires strict  obedience  to  the  rules  yet 
f  '"■■  'i"1  affection  of  the  pupils  bv  his  unl- 
mi  kindness  and  careful  attention  to  their 
needs.  The  utmost  harmony  prevails  in  all 
departments,  it  Is  almost  wonderful  that 
so  little  friction  exists  in  so  large  a  house- 
hold, made  up  from  so  manj  different  fam- 
ilies. 

We  heartily  indorse  his  management,  and 
consider    the    school    In    a    more    prosperous 
I   progressive  condition   than  ever  before 
in  Us  history  during  our  connection  with  it 

The  buildings  erected  this  year  luliill  all 
requirements  of  modem  standard 

ft  e  deem  it  due  the  superintendent  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  is  rendering  the 
state  a  service  never  before  performed  by 
jus  predecessors,  lie  does  the  entire  med- 
ical practice  of  the  school  without  any  com- 
pensation. Only  $12.50  have  been  paid  by 
the  state  in  medical  fees  (and  that  for  con- 
sultation) since  he  look  charge  oi  the 
school,   January  1,   1895. 

Furthermore,  he  gives  to  the  advanced 
pupils  a  regular  systematic  course  or  care- 
fully prepared  lectures  on  anatomy  physi- 
ology  and  hygiene.  This  instruction'  is  of 
paramount    importance. 

Such  lectures  are  not  delivered  bv  any 
other  superintendent  in  the  United  States 
so  tar  as  we  know.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  he  is  required  to  pay  board  I'm'  him- 
selt  and  family.  The  iii  justice  of  this  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  medical 
service     and     school   room    instructions    he 

gives    the    state    free    of    cost. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  stale  oculist,  who  is  doing  excellent 
work  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  lie 
has  restored  the  sight  of  several,  and  by 
his  skill  and  attention  lias  benefited  many 
others.      fours    truly, 

.1.    S.    MYRICK,    President. 

WAI.    O.    liKLh,    Vice-president. 

R.    C.    WALKER, 

J.    A.    PATTON, 

W.    II.    UK'HARDSON,  JR. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT?. 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  1—  Governor  Joseph 
D.  Sayers— Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit 
the  annual  report  id'  the  Texas  institution 
for  the  blind  for  the  year  endinf  October 
31,  1900. 

There  were  enrolled  last  session  101  girls 
and   M    boys;    total,    185. 

The  annual  closing  exercises  were  held  in 
the  institute  auditorium  Thursday  even- 
ing,  June   7: 

Graduates:  Adele  C.  Cordes,  Moullon, 
Tex.;  Josi.  Thompson.  Ohillicothe,  Tex.; 
Eugenia  Alexander.  Arlington,  Tex.;  An- 
nie- D.  Ruby,  Austin,  Tex.;  Mollie  J.  Lee, 
Nogallus,  Tex.;  Cora  B.  Owen,  Bertram, 
Tex.:  Willie  Oornitf,  Montague,  Tex.;  J. 
\V.  Franklin,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  It.  C. 
Wann,  Farmer,  Tex.;  Victor  Cellmer,  Kos- 
ciusko,  Tex.;    Willie  E.   Burns,   Waco,   Tex. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  in  music:  Mol- 
lie J.  Leo,  Eugenia  Alexander.  Nora  Shut- 
tlcsworth,  Annie  D.  Ruby.  Josie  Thomp- 
son, Adele  C.  Cordes,  Victor  Oellmer. 

Industrial  department:  D.  XV.  B.  Crown- 
over,  Poe.  Tex.;  G.  R.  Hollingsworth,  San 
Antonio,    Tex. 

The  gold  medal  offered  by  you  to  tho 
pupil  attaining  the  highest  grade  in  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  deportment  was  won 
by  Miss  Adele  C.  Cordes  of  Moulton,  rJV\. 
Her  record  during  eleven  years  of  her  as- 
sociation with  the  institution  has  been 
phenomenal.  A  close  student,  an  obedient 
pupil,  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  in  all 
her  relations  with  officers,  teachers  and 
schoolmates,  she  presented  a  perfect  ex- 
ample  of  a   model   student. 

On  account  of  your  illness.  Judge  N.  A. 
Cravens  presented  the  medal  in  the  beauti- 
ful   classic  style  so  characteristic  of  him 

Judge  B.  R.  XVebb  of  Fort  Worth  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address.  His  subject  was 
"The  Education  of  the  Blind,"  His  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  words',  were  character- 
ized by  deep  research,  (lose  observation 
and    useful    information. 

The  sight  of  the  following  named  pupils 
was  sufficiently1  restored  to  enable  them 
to  attend   the  ordinary  schools 

Jessie    Nichols,    Thornton,    Texas;    Jessie 
Clayton,   Troupe.   Texas;   orphia   Kendrick 
Priggs.  Texas;  Charles  U.  Armstrong,  Rock 
Springs,    Texas;   James   XI.    Fullen,    Troupe 
Texas;  Jesse  Shuttlesworth,  Arp,  Texas. 

PRESENT  SESSION. 

Tin-  present  session -opened  September  13, 
with  an  enrollment  of  120  pupils. 

The  enrollment  to  date  is  177. 

Number  in  attendance  who  are  totally 
blind,   70.  * 

Number  who  can  see  light,  but  arc  unable 
to  distinguish  objects.  37. 

Number  who  can  see  fairly  well,  but  not 
sufficient   to  attend  the  ordinary  schools,   70. 

PRINCIPALS    REPORT. 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
annual   report  of  the  principal,   Prof.  W.  R. 
Leonard,    herewith   attached,    marked    "Ex- 
hibit A." 

OCULIST'S  REPORT. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  report 
of  the  stati  Ullst,  Dr.  H.  L.  Hilgartner, 
marked    "Exhibit    B." 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty 
ex.ept  the  vacancy  caused  bj  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Daisy  Weed  as  assistant  kin- 
dergarten teacher.  The  appropriation  for 
teachers  would  not  allow  me  to  pay  what 
her  services  are  worth,  hence  her  resigna- 
tion. She  is  a  patient,  painstaking  teacher, 
and  will  be  missed  bj  pupils,  faculty  and 
erintendent.      She    endeared    herself    to 

GYMNASIUM. 

ours  is  one  id  tia  -eim, , is  in  the  United 
Stales  that,    recognizing  the     ,  cai    Import?, 

a I     eculiar  need  of  physical  training 

lor   the    blind,    has   made    the   gymnasium   a 
pan  of  the  regular  school  work. 

The  inii  [atorj  steps  two  yea  r  i  ,  toward 
equipping    a    gymnasium    have    i 

rooms  Well  fitted  in  modern  apparatus  and 
all  necessary  appliances  for  giving  the 'pu- 
pils thorough  and  sj  stematic  Insti  net  ion  in 
physical  training.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  sections  according  to  ag<  and  advance- 
ment, and  careful  exercises  given  to 
individual  in  the  line  of  hi--  specia 

A  scientific  System  of  physical  training 
not  only  promotes  strength  and  vigor  of 
body,  but  also  acts  as  a  potent  agency  for 
the  complete  development  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

The  blind,  whose  stamina  and  vital  energy 
is,  as  a  rule,   inferior  to  the  seeing  youth, 
demand   bodily   exercise   with   tenfold   more  ' 
force  by  reason  of  constitutional  defects  re- 
sulting from  their  infirmity 

Care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  exercises 
S^ven,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
tram  nil  parts  of  the  body  equally  thereby 
i'.oduc,nK]  a  perfect  balance'  among -them* 
<>  tmm.sh  a  mild  stimulus  to  nerve  ami 
'"'""  cells',  and  to  educate  the  mind  to  co- 
ordinate the  entire  muscular  system,  givinjr 

FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that*  parents 
and  guardians  in  making  application  for 
thf«^v^fion  of  their  children  or  wards  in 
ore  ,  r  'uu  UT  r?qS^ed  to  certify  that  they 
be  n  m  i°u!'d  mind'  '  three  children  of  fee- 
school  r u  V,  Speeded  in  entering  the 
*'  bJvvo  "J  ^ese  were  sent  home,  and 
moner  ,  "  ?*  Pre"?n*-  This  is  not  the 
to o    mm  U'V  S"ch   Children.      It   requires 

t«.?,  ,nua'1V'-"'e    and    attention      from      the 

theh    m,WlK'-S('  tini"  is  ,i,ni,,"l:  an«   further 

like  tis      w''   ,  ■  n.ot  de**able  In  a  school 

,™    ,   ••     AN"llkl    ^    not    be   well    for   Texas 

to  make  some  provision   for  such   children? 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Boys:     There  are   forty   boys   in   this   de- 
partment.    The  following  is  a  statement   of 
the    work    done    from    November    1,    1899,    to 
October  31.  1900: 

i  mUw  i .br,,,,nis-    *WU;    celling    brooms,    66; 
Busses   brooms,  8;  hearth  brooms,  342-  iaree 
:   ma   tresses.    135;    small   mattresses.   35     mat- 
brushemj  .r1"'1!    ',;    mattresses    repaired. 

loWsTsf      '      ;  cha,rs  reD<>ttomed,  &;  pil- 

theflnstitt,^eThe  followi»8  were  used  by 
mattresses  o,.ljf''8e  mattresses.  81;  small 
mat  ti  esses,  32;  brooms,  174 ;  pillows  22- 
chair  bottoms,  7,  and  brushes,  npuloW!''     ~> 

DEBIT. 

SS**tfflSSfiW!a::::::jfia 

J''"' CKijDiT. »'2""S> 

Material  purchased  for  shops $91121 

Commission  paid  boys ..  104  m 

; m  machinery xll  f5 

Kepairlng  *S « 

,ash ""  ha"d ::::::::::::  21095 

dJpli-tmenr^V 

In*w5* ^„  Since   last    report    the   follow- 
ing work  has  been  done:    Napkins  hemmed 

hummed   124-  ^meAu  3t1:     handkerSfs 

rv ni J  -,'•  '  -table  cl°ths  hemmed,  till;  skirts 
nal  J  u"iform  dress  made,  66;  waists 
made'  M5.'  x gowns  made-  4°:  underwaists 
?  Ditiow  H^WerS  made-  *5:  bed  ticks  made! 
0,  pillow  ticks  made,  14;  curtains  made  2ft 
bean t  bags  made,  12; 'pillow  case"   made?' 102= 

piano^oVr^mS  f  "nenl"   repaired'    ™> 

HEALTH. 

The    health    of   the   pupils    has    generally 

' "    K",Kl-       We    have    had    a    few    cases    of 

intermittent   and    remittent   fever,    the   dis- 

ol'SconUm/e;mlr  a  Sh°rt  tim''  A  few  Cases 
weeks  All  *?h  ver'  wnk'h  lasted  three 
»« ?in  ffliarSfed&ffitsWere  ,n  pupilswh0 

homipSw^t!e'-Sorris'   a-«''1  J;i  years,    whose 

School    £lfll>    Br,azor^    county,    return,,, 
.'  f      session      in       very    poor    health, 

M  i  ;  VV;'Umil":  was  sen<  home  "■'  the 
of    i,'  n  ,'  r      rr'-'"]"<--    an ,    the  26th    day 

■   ""     "fd.     Miss    Katie    was    a    hard    stU- 
n       .    an    obc,  ,ent    pupil    and    an    exemplary 

v  m'  •K"'1'-  Sh"  W;IS  President  of  the 
rouns    Women's   Christian    association. 

GALVESTON  STORM. 
On,-  teacher  and  two  blind  pupils  miracu- 

I'X'sly  escaped  Miss  Pearsall  was  visiting 
'it   the  home  of  a  relative,   the  roof  of  the 


\ 
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house  was  blown  away,  the  windows 
smashed,  the  water  stood  several  feet  deep 
on  ihe  Hour;  the  waves  lashed  the  buildrnjr 
with  unwonted  fury.  When  it  seemed  thai 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  her  brother 
said:  "J  think  our  time  has  come;  let's  join 
hands  and  all  die  together."  They  struggled 
through  the  water,  climbed  the  stairway, 
joined  hands  and  sat  clown  to  die.  Fortu- 
nately the  building  stood  and  all  were 
sa  ved. 

Mifs  Maggie  Beekway,  an  orphan  and  to- 
tally blind,  was  led  by  a  gentleman  to  the 
custom  house.  Before  reaching  there  the 
water   was   up   to  her  shoulders.     The  cus- 

t"ii   house  slood   and   she   was   saved. 

via  Beekway,  aged  l tJ  years,  floated  out 
with    the    family.     After    a    time    the    rail 

broke  in  two.  She  and  Johnnie  Flatry,  a 
12-year-old  boy,  were  separated  from  the 
rest.  As  they  floated  away  Johnnie  called 
out  to  young  BeckWrty:  "Take  care  of 
mamma  (his  mother  was  on  a  raft  with  the 
Beekway  family),  and  1  will  take  care  or 
Ada."  For  several  hours  these  young  peo- 
ple were  driven  by  the  wind  and  the  waxes, 
hut  the  brave  boy  held  the  blind  girl  on  the 
raft,  and  Anally  they  re  tched  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Shannon,  wil  <  kindly  took  care 
of  them. 

I  M  PROVEMENTS    MA  1)10. 

On  ihe  south  end  of  the  building  on  the 
west  lot  a  l\vo-story  addition  has  been 
erected.  The  lower  story  is  used  for  a 
broom  shop.  The.  upper  story  consists  of 
an  operating  room  I'm  1  he  oculist,  a  room  i!. 
which  to  put  his  patients,  a.  room  for  the 
sick  nurse,  a  bath  room,  lavatory  and  closet 
for  eye  patients,  all  complete  in  modern 
style. 

Heretofore,  when  an  operation  was  per- 
formed, no  mailer  how  delicate  or  how 
doubtful  ihe  result,  the  patient  had  to  be 
put  in  the  general  skk  r<  om,  thereby  lafcs- 
oning  his  chances  for  sight.  Everything  in 
this  department  on  the.  west  side  is  .satis- 
factory. 

'there  has  also  been  built  on  the  west  J^ot 
a  one  story  brick  house.  This  is  used  as  a 
mattress  shop  and  store  room  for  mattress 
material.  There  has  also  been  built  a  small 
brick  crematory,  in  which  rubbish  is 
burned. 

The     large     room     heretofore      used     as     a 
broom  shop  has  been  partitioned  into  three 
music  rooms.     As  far  as  the  appropriation 
would   allow,    the   rooms   in    the   west    build 
ing    have    been     rekalsomined.     Wainscoting, 
revarnished   and  stairway  repainted. 

The  rock  foundation  of  the  fence  on  tin 
SOUth  side  of  Ihe  west  lot  has  been  rebuilt 
and  the  palings  cut  to  a  level. 

Steam  pipe  inclosed  in  asbestos,  water 
pipes  put  In  boxes  ami  the  boxes  painted; 
lavatories  and  bath  tubs  re-enameled,  clos- 
ets repaired,  dormitory  and  gallery  floors 
repaired  and  that  portion  of  the  walk  in 
front   of  the  casl   building  laid  in  cement. 

J Jll'KOVEWENTS  NEEDED. 

We  need  another  one-story  brick  build- 
ing in  which  to  store  mattresses,  broom- 
eorn  and  supplies  for  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. 

We.  are'  greatly  in  need  of  iron  galleries 
for  the  west   building. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $380  to  build 
our  smokestack  higher.  My  estimate  was 
made  on  figures  given  me  by  the'  engineer 
employed  at  that  time.  When  the  architect 
came  and  looked  into  the  matter  he  decided 
that  the  smokestack  ought  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  The  appropriation  was 
entirely  too  small  to  do  this,  hence  it  was 
not  used. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  an  operat- 
ing room  lor  the  oculist  in  the  girls'  de- 
partment. 

The  walks  and  courtyard  are  in  bad  con- 
dition and   need   rebuilding. 

The  east  building  and  the  iron  fence 
around   the   easl    lot   need    repainting. 

This  is  a"n  old  building— a  portion  of  it 
has  been  in  use  more  than  forty  years. 
Constant  repairs  are  necessary.  The  gal- 
leries to  the  east  building  have  been 
"patched"  so  tiny  will  be  safe  a  while 
longer.  It  is.  however,  only  a  question  of 
time   wl.en   they   will   become   unsafe. 

The  Improvements  made  at  this  institu- 
tion, except  the  "patching,"  are  durable. 
The  architect,  contractors  and  workmen 
have  done  their  duty  honestly  and  faithful- 
ly- 

ARTKSIAN    WELL  AND  STANDPIPE. 

An  artesian  well  and  staiulpipe  are  sim- 
ply indispensable.    "With  these  we  would  be 

independent.  At  present  the  city  is  fur- 
nishing water,  but  no  lights,  and  when  the 
lights  are  turned  on  1  am  informed  that  the 
price  will  be  advanced  100  per  cent. 

LAND. 

We  need  more  land.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  attendance  here  is  increasing  every 
year.  The  girls  have  only  a  small  piece  of 
ground  on   which   to  take  exercise. 

BLIND  ASYLUM. 

Unfortunately  we  an  (ailed  in  the  con- 
stitution an.i  the  statutes  made  thereunder 
"blind    asylum." 

This    is    in    no   scum-    an    asylum,    a   home, 

or   a    retreat,    bul  t    High    order. 

We  have  a  regular  prescribed  course  of 
siud.\  blanches   taught  in  ordinary 

Sejlinlls      a.'e      laUglll       lie|e. 

The     -late    .-upei  jntendciit       of       public     bl- 
and   took   part   in   our 
Hiif    (!X*rH»Bn,      In    ids    address,    among 


:  Other  things,  he  said:  "There  arc  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  children  in 
Texas  under  my  charge,  and  yon  buys  and 
girls  are  part  of  them  1  not  Only  hold  this 
school,  but  also  every  other  institution 
striving  to  train  pupils  for  complete  living 
a  part  of  the  great  educational  system  of 
Texas." 

We  are  in  affiliation   with  the  state  uni- 
I   verslty,    and    surely    it    would    ncrt    affiliate 

with  an  asylum. 
[  It  is  humiliating  to  the  young  ladies  and 
young  g(  ntlemen  who  attend  this  school  for 
it  lo  be  said  "they  are  at  the  asylum";  and 
further,  the  name  is  misleading.  We  have 
frequent  applications  for  the  admission  of 
old  men  and  old  women.  Some  weeks  ago 
a  man  over  70  years  of  iiku  applied  for  ad- 
mission. The  chairman  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee in  Houston,  in  a  letter  to  you  of 
September  25,  which  was  referred  to  me, 
asked  for  the  admission  of  two  "elderly 
men."  The  mayor  of  Galveston  and  other 
prominent  gentlemen,  in  a  letter  to  you  of 
September  29,  which  was  also  referred  to 
me,  asked  that  a  man  be  admitted  who  had 
"lost  all  his  family,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed, during  the  storm  of  September  X, 
1900,  and  is  now  destitute  and  almost  total-  ' 
ly   blind." 

In    view    of    these    facts,,    T    earnestly    ask 
that     the     necessary       steps      he      taken     to   ! 
change    the    name    from    "blind    asylum"    to 
Texas   school    for   the   blind. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
comptroller,  1  furnished  him  with  an  item- 
ized estimate  of  appropriations  necessary 
for  this  school  during  the  next  twu  years. 
But  it  would  facilitate  businesj^and  lessen 
friction  if  the  amount  were  gfltn  in  bulk, 
because  the  fluctuation  in  prices  of  supplies 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  make  cor- 
rect estimates  for  the  amount  necessary  in 
some  departments.  At  present  not  a  dollar 
from  one  itemized  appropriation  may  be 
utilized  in  any  other  department,  even 
though  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  one  and 
a  deficiency  in  another,  If,  for  instance, 
the  appropriation  for  coal  should  become 
inadequate  for  the  demand  on  account  of 
an  increase  in  price,  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  emergency  now  is  to  create  a  deficiency; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  for 
groceries  might  not  lie  exhausted,  yet  it 
could   not  be  used   to  purchase  coal. 

The  board  of  trustees  and  superintendents 
know  the  wants  of  each  department,  and 
have  found  more  convenience  and  judicious 
management  in  the  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated in  bulk. 

BOARD   OF    TRUSTEES. 

During  school  term  the  trustees  meet 
monthly  at  the  institute.  During  vacation 
they  meet  at  the  office  of  the  president, 
Captain  J.  S.  Myrick.  They  thoroughly  in- 
spect and  give  personal  attention  to  all  the 
departments,  improvements  made  and  re- 
pairs done.  I  feel  very  grateful  tfe  them; 
they   have  helped  me. 

The  teachers,  without  a  single  exception, 
are  doing  faithful  work,  and  the  results 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  same  may 
be  truthfully  said  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes. Indeed,  hearty  co-operation  pre- 
vails throughout  eyery  department. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visits  from 
the  following  named  gentlemen:  Judge  T. 
J.  Brown.  Judge  A.  E.  Wilkinson.  Mr. 
John  T.  Gibson,  Professor  W.  S.  Sutton  and 
Judge  J.  C.  Townes.  Their  addresses  to  the 
pupils  were  interesting,  instructive  and 
helpful,  and  merit  our  warmest  apprecia- 
tion. Rev.  Br.  Martin  of  St.  Bonis  gave  us 
readings  and  recitations  lasting  an  hour. 
All  were  delighted. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  two 
lectures  a  month  during  this  session.  The 
following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented 
to  come:  Judge  Brown,  Colonel  Prather, 
Dr.  Carrisou,  Rev.  Dr.  I'.riggs,  Dr.  Battle, 
Dr.  Simonds,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Mr.  C. 
•'lark,  Dr.  Houston.  .Indue  Clark,  Dr.  Pen- 
iek.  Dr.  Mezes,  Mr.  William  Spence,  Sena- 
tor Jones.  To  these  gentlemen,  and  to  all 
others  who  have  manifested  an  interest  in 
our  welfare,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks. 

The  ministers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  city  continue  to  preach  to  us 
regularly,    for   which   we   are   thankful. 

The  unusual  interest  shown  by  you  in 
this  institution  has  greatly  endeared  you  to 
all  connected  with  it.  For  your  uniform 
kindness  to  me  and  courteous  consideration 
of  my  wishes,  1  am  profoundly  grateful. 


from 


*  Fads,  S.D,-Pr8« 
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New  Buildings  for  the  Insane,  the  Incorrigi- 
ble and  the  Blind— Management  of 
the  Institutions. 


Offices  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Yankton,  So.  Dak.,  Nov.  1,  1900. 
To  His  Excellency  Andrew  E.  Lee,  Gov- 
ernor of  Souui  Dakota.    Sir:     Agreea- 
ble to  the  requirements  of  the  law  cre- 
ating this  board,  the  Commissioners  of 
Chanties    and  Corrections     have    the 
honor  to  present  you  with  their  report 
for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July 
1,  1898,  and    ending  June  30,  190U,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  head  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous state  institutions,  under  control  of 
the  Board,  to  all  of  which  the  attention 
of  your  Excellency  is  respectfully  in- 
vited.   With  high  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
—The  Board  of  Cnarities  and  Correc- 
tions. 

—By  B.  H.  Lien,  President. 


The  biennial  period  covered  by  this 
report  has  been  the  most  important  and 
active  of  any  since  the  Board  was  first 
organized  in  1890. 

In  March,  1899,  Messrs.  B.  H.  Lien, 
of  Minnehaha  county,  and  F.  M.  Brown 
of  Lawrence  county,  met  with  tne 
Board  for  the  first  time,  taking  the 
places  made  vacant  by  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  service  of  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Sibbison,  of  Minnehaha  county,  and  L. 
B.  Laughlin,  of  McCook  county. 

The  legislature  of    1899  empowered 
the  Board  to  make  improvements  and 
additions  of  the  most    important  and 
valuable  character  at  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Yankton;  also  to  build 
the  Northern  Hospital  lor  the  Insane 
at  Redfield,  which  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate  the  feeble-minded   of  the 
state;  to  build,  equip  and  put  in  oper- 
ation the  State  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
at  Gary;     to  build  and     equip  a  new 
steam  heating  plant  at  the  Deaf  Mute 
Institute,  and  to  investigate  and  sett.e 
the  accounts  of  certain  creditors  of  the 
state,  who  had  built    and  equipped  a 
new  Girls'  Cottage,  at  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Plankinton. 

In  all,  the  Board  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  erecting  three  new 
buildings  at  the  Yankton  Insane  Hos- 
pital, for     which   $70,000     was  appro- 
priated; the  Northern  Hospital  for 
Insane,  at  Redfield,  for  which  $25. U0'" 
was  appropriated;     the    erection  of   a 
steam  heating  plant  at  the  Deaf  Mutr 
Institute,  for  which  $3,500  was  appro 
priated;  the  putting  in  operation  of  a 
Blind  Asylum  at  Gary,  for  which  noth 
ing  was  appropriated,  except  $2,000  fo- 
maintenance,  and  $2,500  for  salaries  j 
and   the  proper  disbursement  of  $42. 
500  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
different     creditors    who  had     claim? 
against  tne  Plankinton  Reform  Schoo' 
This  additional  labor  was  given     the 


wnard  without  extending  the  time  they 
may  om  PY  (one  hundred  days)  during 
Tyear   aSd  this  restriction  as  10  tm 
wi   found    a   serious    impediment 
mnkin°    after  the  state's     interest    ir 
hese  vadous  improvements  whlcn  ne 
ceStated  largely  increased  travel,  am 
much  additional  time 
I  BUND  ASYLUM. 

The  legisiaturTbf  1899,  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4,500  a  year  for  the  two 
years  eUng  June  30,  1901,  for  the 
State  Blind  Asylum  which  had,  by  a 
previous  legislature,  been  located  in 
Fhe  Village  of  Gary,  Deuel  county.  This 

tenance  of  tue  Blind  AsyiU1"-    leB;sia_ 
of  officers  and  employes    the  les»^ 
tlirp     assuming      that     a     tnoiougiuy 
equipped  building  had  been  furnished 
by  the  Village  of  Gary,  in  which Jo 
house  the  blind,  who  were  to  be > taught 
Snd  cared  for.    The  Board ,  visued  Gary 
on  the  7th  oay  of  July.  189 9. tor    ine 
purpose   of   setting  the  wheels  of  the 
new  institution  in  motion.     Upon    in 
destination,  the  Board  found  that   the 
biE   which   had   been   donated    to 
the  state  for    the  purpose    o :  a  Blino 
i  Asvlum,  was  in  no  respect    fitted  tor 

Sn.Xnfnl,  tall  and  two  rooms. ^to 

Sav^when  Gary  wM  the  county  seat 
The  bnilding  »as  entirely  clest.tnteo, 

strG^«^oi»ur 

^rrut'^u,.  O^mpracticaMe 
and  hazardous  to  place  the  bWoJil 

Hofta^^^ 

n  1897  when  six  of  the  girl  inmates 
and  a  teacher  lost  their  lives .had  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  nunus. 

f„..  f„rther  steps  could  be  fatten,     me  , 
fore  further  step  known 

position  of  the  Boa.u>«=       r,,rv   and 

to  the  village  authorities  of  Gary,  and 

uA     nodv     appreciating    the    maoe 

Smmodatlons  'O'^.f^l 

«*»  "£3£  2£*£  toll  the 

This  structure  W^B  "  ,  iS  a  verv 

ensuing  summer  and  fall,  and  »  J 

C1'editfnde  b^k   two  sto ies  high,  with 
s  one  and  brick, two  m  heat. 

aa  excellent  basement  and  cig_ 

ing  V*™}™** .pies,  heating  pipes, 
terns  built,  water  pipe«,  DUuding  very 
and  sewers  l^^^oj  December 
well  equipped  by_  the  x^. ol  d  Miss 
following,  wheri tth »  Board ^elect en 

Dora  po^ldasa%upPeer[ntendent,  and 
from  Iowa,     as     supei '  th    new 

placed  her  in  charge  to  faimbntje 
LyUm  and'pr ga reiuftr  toe  j^P^ 

°f  P1'hP11SThey  Board  cannot  speak  too 
March.     ine  dw'  Derforiied  oy 

highly  of  the  wo*  k  tons  pe  to  ^.^ 
Miss  Donald.  On  Marcn  t.early  a  score 
ing  was  in  ^^^m  d1Se?ent  por- 
°f  PUPnf%Te  state  to  enjoy  its  advan- 

>10I1S       T?ere  is  yet     much   improye- 
tages.     There  is   >  and  the 

ment  needed L  at this  matt  ^  cQn_ 

Board  of^^^nendations  and  ap 
curs  in  the  rec°"i"    _  bv  Miss  Donald. 
S^rhe?|S,nf  that  the 

SSSSMKSWg-  -old  the 

needed  funds  be  withheld. 


DEAF  MUTE  SCHOOL. 

A  new  power  house  has  been  built 
and  a  heating  plant  installed  at  the 
South  Dakota  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
for  which  $3,5.00  was  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  of  1899.  The  improve- 
ment was  greatly  needed,  and  adds 
vastly  to  the  security  of  that  institu 
tion,  and  the  comfort  of  its  inmates 
The  former  heating  plant  was  a  pooi 
affair,  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
main  building.  It  had  long  since  pass- 
ed the  stage  when  it  could  be  regni 
safe,  and  was  too  small  to  accomplish 
what  was  demanded  of  it.  This  im- 
provement will  not  alone  prove  oi 
great  benefit  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  but  vastly  lessens  the  hazard  of 
fire  and  explosions. 

The  excellent  report  of  Superintend 
ent  James  Simpson,  which  is  submitted 
herewith,  will  give  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  this  insnaition 
and  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc 
tions  cordially  concurs  in  his  recom- 
mendations. 

ton  Tex.  •  News 
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following   is 

kins,  superin- 

dumb  and  blind 


DEAF,    DIMH    AMI    BlJ^J*. 

annual    Report    From    tlie    Institution 

for  N'egroe*. 
Special  to  Tic:  Xeivs. 

Austin.    Tex.,    Nov.    24. 
from   l  he   report   of  S.   J* 
tendent  of  the  colored  de 
asylum : 

The  result-.:  attained  from  last  year's  work 
were  oi  a  high  order.  Officers,  teachers 
and  pupils,  working  together  with  harihony 
and  with  zeal,  have  contributed  to  your  un- 
selfish efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  institution,  to  make  it  more  useful  and 
to  increase  iis  efficiency. 

Under  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature 
for  a  dormitory  and  mess  hall  building',  thfe 
old  dining  hall  shanty  has  been  torn  down 
and  the  old  Pniliips  residence  has  been  re- 

: d   to  a   new  .site  and  repaired  for  the 

ind  ustrla!  department. 

e   new   dormitory   and   dining   hall    lias 
b  en    erected    in    keeping    with    the    former 
Iding     upon   the  grounds.     It  is  a  great 
improvemi  tit  to  the  institution,  and  a  great 
efaction  to  the  almost  helpless  wards  of 
tate. 
The  building  contains  sixteen  rooms,  con- 
sisting of  a   uining  hall   having  a  capacity 
for    one    hundred    and    fifty    inmates,    with 
commodious  kitchens  and  pantries  upon  the 
first    floor.     The   second    floor   contains    the 
dormitory   for   boys,    as   well   as   the  rooms 
for   the  principal   and   for   the  monitor.     The 
dormitory     accommodation     was     urgently 
ded  in  order  to  have  the  male  inmates 
in  a  separate  building,  as  well  as  in  order 
to  have  additional  room  for  the  needs  of  the 
titution. 
'I  ho   buildii  ated   with   steam    from 

this    old    boiler   house,   and   is   provided    With 
plumbing  and  electric  liy ht.    The  first  story 
iS  thirteen  feet  in  the  clear,   and   the  second 
stors  Is  twelvi   feet  in  the  clear.    The  entire 
Duduir.g  is  will  lighted  and  ventilated.    The 
buildiny    is    constructed    of    b  ick,    trimmed 
with  limestone.    The  roof  is  ot  a  good  qual- 
ity  of    tin,   ami   ihe   cornices   arc   of  galvan- 
ized   iron,     ,-v   brick    wall    has    been    put    in 
■    from  the  girls'  department,  and  new 
drainage  had   to   i-    provided  from  die  new 
building,  carrying  refuse  from   sinks  away 
lrom  tne  buirdin 
The  lit.;  i./.    feature  of  the  institution   is 
o,',    a   principal  and   three  assist- 
ant tea  ii  si ru  ition  is  given  in  all  of 
tiie  elementary  bran  igni  in  common 
of  the  siaie.    All  pupils  enrolled  are 
i  snstri                           As  a  mi  uis  ol  in- 
structing the  blind  In  tangible  reading  and 
writing,    the   line   letter    (raised    print;    and 
the  New  a  ork  point  .-v.  tern 

re  instruct)   I    I       means  of  a  sysi     n 
of  sigi      ai    I  1  he  oral  method. 

'j  he   teachers  are  etfici  con*   entlous, 

industrious  and   kind,   i  their 

w  ori<  in  a  manner  highi  - 
The  pupils  mamfi  st  much  Interest, 

le,    and    many    ol    them    h 
de  surpi  islng  proi  •  -  in<  Ing  In  m 

Pity;  and 
owing    marked    eapao  clnl 

The  closing  exi  rcisea  wore  of  a  high  II..- 

:o-.l 

member  of  tin    board  on  that  occasion  ex- 
pressed himself  as  hii  Itlj    i  with  me 
;,u,  i          made  by  th                  and  the  gen 
condition  of  the  institution. 

Instruction  in  the  music  department  Is  as 
vet  eonfined  to  the  piano  and  voice,  one 
teacher  doing  all  the  work.     Big]  and 

girls    are    sixteen    blind    boys    •  V.  - 

-amotion   in  vocal  culture  and   In      do  and 
cho)  ,  ng.     Nine  blind  girls  and    ~>.-v<-n 

blind  boys  wi  re  taught   th<    piano. 

rtment   ha  i  that  it  fias. 

its    organization    six    J 
■      ■  I  '      I  "'dtied    in 

be<5[  m,  untry,  and  who 


have  i    with   them  '    work  i 

. -I.-,   which  v.  i 

Hit    theii  9Ch 

ars.     Pul  ■•'■  and   i 

given  fi 
ont  the  yep  <i  are  a  n  iree 

i    the   many   visitors   and    Othi 
v  i  o  regular]       I        :  them.     Private  piano 
jlven  by  i  hi  i    to  her 
mi  i   b  m               id  are  most  intense- 
ly er  ;  ...  ed  bj    them.    The  c te  In  the  i 

ment      includes      musical     composite 

arid  other  i'-cts,  while 

urea  on  the  .  iha  gi 

ers,    ana  til,    arc    given    statedly 

ill    the    sear. 

The  blind  are  proverbially  great  lovers  of 
music.     They  love  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  all 
i.-el\     enjoy    listening    to    good    ma 

,  jovmenl    oi    music   is    their   one    ray 
of  sunshine  in  their  darkened  livi 

A   splendid   Sabbath    school    '•■    maintained 
throughout  the  school  session       I      e  t'eaeh- 
Instructing  classes  every  Sundae  radm- 
ing.     Our  preaching  selrvic  o  lducted 

bv  different  miniscers  who  are  invlti  d  in  at 
Every    Sunday    ni    i       the      tti  tents 
hold  prayer  meetings  under  the  supervision 
of   the  teachers. 

The  students  in  each  de  m —the  deaf 

and    the    blind— conduct    a    literary    society, 
which  meets  every  Friday  night;  that  In  the 
departmenc     i  li  d     the     "Philo- 

sophlaa  society,"  while  tn.it  In  the  deaf  is 
styled  ihe  "Sileiita  society."  Kach  society- 
is  governed  by  a  constitution  of  the  stu- 
dents' own  framing,  arid-ail  of  the  officers 
-elected  from  among  their  own  num- 
bers. The  exercises,  which  are  public,  con- 
sist, in  the  Phtlosophian  society,  of  essays, 
recitations,  orations,  debates,  music,  quo- 
tations and  the  query  box:  in  the  Silenta 
society  of  recitations,  debates,  story-telling 
and  '•mute"  songs.  The  public  are  always* 
i  Mined  to  these  societies  and  all  who 
come  enjoy  them. 

The  library  is  small,  but  well  selected. 
Additions  will  be  made  to  the  number  of 
volumes  now  on  hand  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances will  permii.  This  is  rendered  pos- 
sible by  setting  apart  a  room  in  the  main 
building  in  which  to  house  the  books.  The 
books  for  the  blind  are  all  in  the  New  York 
point  or  in  the  line  letter  system,  and  are  a 
sou-re  of  constant  delight,  especially  to  the 
blind,  who  are  insatiable  and  omnivorous 
readers.  ,  . 

The  deaf  are  taught  shoemakmg  by  a 
very  competent  and  onscientious  instructor 
and  msnv  of  them  are  able  to  make  their 
own  shoes.  This  department  furnishes  all 
shoes  for  the  institution. 

Th  iris  are  taught  the  rudiments  of 

plain  sewing  and  are  progressing  very  well, 
as  we  had  one  girl,  Miss  Fain,  to  graduate 
from  this  department  last  June,  who  writes 
us  that  she  is  now  able  to  make  her  living 
with  the  needle.  The  prectptress  has  re- 
oi-ntlv  organiai  d  a  class  of  girls  In  fancy 
work  who  are  deKighted  with  this  new  fea- 
ture and  will  do  well  in  this  line.  Work 
from  this  class  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
close    of    school. 

About  one  hundred  and  111 ty  bushels  of 
good  corn  and  an  abundance  of  hay  were 
raised  on  the  farm  last  year,  as  well  as  a 
splendid  soring  garden, 

Excepting  three  cases  of  pneumonia  and  a, 
few  Others- of  much  less  serious  character, 
n  be  said  that  the  geneval  health  of  the 
institution  has  been  good.  Dr.  M.  M.  Smith, 
is  our  practicing  physician,  is  due 
much  credit  for  his  ability  and  especial  fit- 
ness in  handling  the  unfortunates. 

The  boiler  house,  of  brick,  one  story  high, 
is  located  in  front  of  the  main  building  and 
detracts  greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the 
place  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  your  ex- 
cellency  will  recommend  to  the  next  legis- 
■  an  appropriation  of  $5000  to  move  this: 
boiler  housi  to  some  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
buildings  and  rebuild  it.  with  a  laundry, 
bath  rooms  and  coal  sheds  attached  thereto. 
I  further  ask  that  you  recommend  that  a 
new  boiiler  be  put  in,  as  the  I   one  ia 

too  small  for  the  space  to  be  heated. 
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HELD  BEHIND  CLOSED  DOOBS. 


Star  -  Chamber     Enquiry    Into    GhargeB 
Against.  Institute  lor  Blind- 

~" 

Commissioners     Prefer     Their     Own 
Reitort    Should  l>e   Published. 


Special  to  The  Mail  and  Empire. 

Biantford,  Ont.,  Nov.  27.— An  enquiry 
was  commenced  this  afternoon  at  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
connection  with  charges  preferred  by 
two  former  pupils,  A.  W.  Beall,  of  Pe- 
terborough, and  W.  Ratcliffe,  of  Port 
Hope. 

The  commissioners  are:  —  Dr. 
Hodgens,  Principal  Mills,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
inspector. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  investi- 
gation would  be  held  with  closed  doors, 
but  a.  representative  was  in  attendance 
on  behalf  of  The  Mail  and  Empire.  He 
was  stopped  at  the  door  by  a  man  sta- 
tioned there.  Subsequently  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain was  summoned,  and  the  re- 
porter presented  his  credentials. 
The  doctor  replied:  — 
"  This  is  an  investigation  of  a  purely 
private  nature.  The  Government  has 
decided  that  the  results  shall  not  be 
made  public  until  such  time  as  we  pre- 
pare a  report  for  submission  to  the 
press.  Under  these  circumstances  you 
cannot  get  in." 

The  reporter  then  asked  Mr.  Hales,  a 
Toronto  lawyer  appearing  for  Mr. 
Beall,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
commissioners.  He  did  so,  urging  that 
the  enquiry  was  with  regard  to  a  pub- 
lic institution,  and  that  the  people  had 
a  right  to  know  what  transpired.  He 
further  stated  that  his  client  and  those 
associated  with  him  desired  for  their 
part  that  members  cvf  the  press  should 
b'-  present. 

The  commissioners  remained  obdur- 
ate, and  the  newspaper  man  had  to 
have  without  securing  any  satisfac- 
tion. 

""Albany,  11 Y.- Argus 
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Dictionary  lor  tie  B'  <ind. 

For   the   use   of   pupils   « { 


BMI.M1. 

^tin- 


Mary- 
land school  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Marshall 
E.  Reddick,  head  teacher  of  literature 
at  that  institution,  is  engaged  In  Bring- 
ing a  standard  dictionary  of  f**repme- 
diate  size.  It  is  to  be  the  only  com- 
plete dictionary  in  the  point  system  in 

'  the  world,  and  will  comprise  sixteen 
volumes  of  100  pages  each.  It  is  being 
printed  from  brass  plates  prepared  on 

;  the  stereograph. 
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— G.  G.  O'Dwyer.  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
stitution for JJLc  .Blind,  New  York  City, 
lecture  1  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  the 
pupils  of  the  {Trades. 


William" H.  CransCm,  who  is  hluii  irfW. 
who  took  up  the  practice  of  the  typewriter 
under  the  instruction  of  H.  T.  Oatrhan  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  mo  Mastered  the  key- 
board that  he  was  able  to  write  a  letter 
Thanksgiving  day  to  his  aged  mother  in 
Lee.  There  were  onlyj  two  slight  typo- 
graphical errors  in  one  sljieet,  and  he  is  now 
studying  the  mechanising  of  the  machine,  so 
as  to  be  familiar  with  its  construction.  Mr 
Cranston  writes  entirely  by  feeling,  and 
is  so  proficient  in  the  sense  of  touch  that 
he  knows  as  soon  as  he  strikes  a  wrong 
letter,  and  is  also  acquiring  considerable 
speed.  Mr  Cranston  is  delighted  with  this 
easy  means  of  communicating  with  his 
friends,  and  is  devoting  some  time  daily 
to  practice  to  the  end  that  he  gains  exact 
accuracy.  There  are  no  marks  or  raised 
letters  on  his  keyboard,  which  is  an  ordi- 
nary   Densmore    typewriter,    and    has    no  i 

pecial  guiding  lines,  either  for  his  ringers 
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DEC  S!;19C0 
DUN  PICTURES  F0R  M.  M.  A. 

TWENTY-FIVB'jDKVlSEn    BY    THE    ^YII>L. 

SUBJECT   TO   WIDOW'S   LIFE 

INTEREST. 

The  will  of  R.  O.  Dun  was  offered  for  probate  by 
ex-Surrogate  Ransom  yesterday.  The  business  of 
the  Mercantile  Agency  will  be  continued  by  trus- 
tees during  the  life  of  the  widow.  Mary  B.  Dun, 
for  her  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  testator's  deceased  sister.  Elizabeth  Doug- 
lass, and  his  sister,  Mrs.  James,  and  after  Mrs. 
James's  death  for  her  children.  The  Dun  Building, 
No.  290  Broadway,  is  left,  to  the  trustees  for  the 
same  time  and  same  purpose.  The  trustees  are 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dun,  Robert  D.  Douglass,  Francis  L. 
Minton  and  Walter  D.  Buchanan.  The  testator's 
houses,  at  No.  261  Madison-ave.  and  at  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  are  left  to  Mrs.  Dun.  and  to  her  is 
bequeathed  the  income  of  a  trust  fund  of  $500,000. 

Other  bequests  are:  To  the  testator's  sister,  Mrs. 
Lugsdin,  $100,000;  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  $5,000  each,  and  to  the  Metropolitan 
MnfllBW'Of  Art,  subject  to  a  life  estate  in  the 
widow,  the  following  twenty-five  paintings: 
"Cow  and  Calf,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur;  "The  Surprise," 
by  Meyer  von  Bremen;  "The  Wedding  Party,"  by 
Firmln  Gerard:  "Maternal  Happiness,"  by  Gabriel 
Max;  "Shepherd  and  Sheep,"  by  Troyon;  "Stick 
Dance,"  by  Jerome;  "Cats,"  by  Lambert;  "Cat- 
tle," by  Brascasset;  landscape,  by  Cazin:  portrait, 
by  Benjamin  Constant;  "The  Hermitage,"  by  Paul 
Potter;  portrait  of  Miss  Bowles,  by  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; "Scene  in  Normandy,"  by  Auguste  Bonheur; 
"Clover  Fields,"  by  Merchablon;  "The  Ferry,"  by 
Veyrasset;  "Rustic  Merrymaking,"  by  David  Col; 
"Battle  Scene,"  by  Sigriste:  "Cavalier,"  by  Lessel: 
"Cattle,"  by  Van  Marcke:  "Cows  and  Bull,  Breed 
Cantel."  by  Rosa  Bonheur;  "The  Marsh,"  by  Dau- 
bigny:  "Landscape,"  by  Daubigny;  "Landscape," 
by  Corot:  "Prairie  Bordered  by  Trees,"  by  Rous- 
seau; "Admiration  of  Cupid,"  by  Bouguereau. 

Mrs.  James  and  her  children  and  the  Douglass 
children  are  residuary  legatees  both  of  the  estate 
now  to  be  distributed  and  of  the  estate  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  termination  of  the  trusts.  The  esti- 
mated value  of   the  estate  of  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Dun  was  a  constant  buyer  of  paintings,  both 
In  Europe  and  America,  and  the  walls  of  his  home 
are  covered  with  pictures.  "The  Marsh,"  by  Dau- 
bigny. is  one  of  the  collection.  The  "Admiration  of 
Cupid"  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
Is  still  in  France. 

A  friend  of  the  family  said  last  night  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  value  of  the 
collection  because  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
paintings  were  constantly  fluctuating.  He  said  that 
the  "Cow  and  Calf,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "Horned  Cattle,"  which  Is  included 
In  the  collection,  had  appreciated  In  value  since  the 
death  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Dun,  he  added,  had  long  experience  in  the 
buying  of  paintings,  and  he  never  stinted  himself 
when  a  canvas  which  appealed  to  him  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will  re- 
ceive a  valuable  acquisition.  _»*B| 


TUESDAY.     DECEMBER    4,    1900 


lie  little  -village  of  Lexington,  on 
-lear  Lake,  Lesseuer  County,  Minn.,  claims 
it  has  the  only  blind  postmaster  in  Min- 
nesota, and  probably  in  the  United  States. 
His  neighbors  are  always  ready  to  help 
him  read  the  postail  cards. 
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Directors  Answer  :Dr.  Wall. 


The  directors  of  tbe  Deaf,  Dstrib 
«ad    Blind     Institute    in     Berkeley 
have  answered  tbe  suit  of  Dr.  iB.  P. 
Wall,  who  alleged  he    wa»   ill«*gally 
removed  from  his  fpla^.e  as  physician 
of  tfea  institution    and    that  the  ap- 
pointment of   Dr.   O.  D.  Hanalin  as 
his  successor  wass  also  illegal     Tbe 
'  directors;  allege  ^bat  their  action  *was 
perfectly  legal   and    ia    accordance 
i-witb  law. 


THE       COMPANION. 

November   28,  1900. 

Through  the  efforts  of   Supt.\ 
Tate    of   this   school   and    Supt.l 
Dow  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, ( 
a     desirable    extension     o  f    the 
course  of  study  in  the  two  schools 
has  been  obtained.    It  is   in   the 
form  of   a  resolution    adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  recent 
meeting-.    It  provides  for  a  course 
of   study   embracing    a    common 
school   education,    requiring,    on 
an  average,    eight   years   for   its 
completion,    the  maximum  being- 
ten  years,    except  by   special    act 
of  the  Board.    In  addition  to  this 
course,     there    is    to   be   a  high 
school  course  of  four  years,  with  a 
maximum  allowance  of  five  years 
for  its  completion.       The   high 
school  course  is  to  be  granted  on- 
ly on  the  recommendation  of   the 
superintendent.    Under  this   new 
arrangemant,       the       maximum 
course  at  this   school,  which  has 
hitherto  been  ten  years,  is  increas- 
ed to   thirteen.      We  are   certain 
that   the   educated   deaf   of    the 
state  will  meet  the  change   with 
unanimous  approval,  as  a  step  to 
ward    the    betterment     of    thei: 
class.  


Editor   The    Companion:— Reflect- 
rag  on  your  kick  at    the    managers   of 
The  N.  E.  A.  lumping-  you  teachers  of 
the  deaf  with  those  of  the  blind  and  of 
the     feeble-minded,     I    would  enquire 
whether   teuchersof   the  blind   do  no* 
pursue  the  same  tracks  as  those  of  the 
seeing,  except  that  they  have  to  use  an- 
other kind  of  print?     I  think  that  must 
be  the  case    (don't   know,    mind   you). 
Then  are  not   the  first   steps   with    the 
deaf  dLlittle  like  those  with  the    feeble- 
minded?    I  should     think   they    were, 
measurably  so  at   least.     But    what    I 
"reflect"  the  most  is,  that  you   are  in 
about  the  best  position    of   anybody  to 
be  able  to  know  something   about    the 
relations  and  differences  in  the  three 
fields  of  education,  as   the   institutions 
for  all,  are  right  in   your   town.     Why 
not  do  a  bit  of  research?    I  know   that 
Mr.  Dow  can  give  it  to   you    straight, 
as  far  as  his  kind   of  education   goes, 
and  doubtless  the  head  of  your  feeble- 
minded school  can  do  the  same. 
Yours  Truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1900. 

Our  "kick,"  as  Mr.  Wade  calls 
it,  was  not  intended   as  a   reflec- 
tion upon  the  other  classes  which 
are  included  with   the    deaf,    butl 
rather  against  the    misapprehen- 
sion  which     such    classification 
creates  in  the   minds   of   hearing- 
people.     The     work   among-    the 
blind  and  deaf   is   wholly  educa- 
tional, while  the  same   cannot  be 
said   of   that  among-   the   feeble- 
minded.     The  education  of   the 
blind    is   identical  with   that   of 
normal  children,  and    requires  no 
special  training-   on    the  part    of 
the   teachers.      Teachers  of   the 
deaf,  however,  need  special  prep- 
aration to   qualify  them  for  g-ood 
work.    In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,    the  intellect  is  normal, 
and  only  the  means  of  reaching-  it 
varies  slightly  from  that  employed 
with  children  who  hear   and  see. 
Deaf  and  blind  children  are  given 
a   course    in  metal    and    manual 
training-,  and  are   then   sent   out 
in  the  world   to   shift   for  them- 
selves.    Such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  feeble-minded.     The   idea   is 
rather  to  g-ather  such  children  in- 
to institutions  where  they  can  be 
cared  for  and  tetained  practically 
for  life.  The  proportion  of  feeble- 
minded children  who  can   be   fit- 
ted for  citizenship  is   very  small, 
and  modern  views  seem  to   be    in 
the  line  of  life  custody,    in   order 
that  propagation  of  the  class  may 
be     prevented.     Only   a  part   of 
such    children     are     given    reg- 
ular     school-room       instruction, 
and   this  instruction   is   more  in 
line  with    that    which    would   be 
given  to  backword  children  in  the 
public  schools    than    with    that 
given  to  the  deaf. 

So  lono-  as  the  deaf,  blind,  and 
feeble-minded  are  classified  to- 
gether, so  long  will  it  be  difficult 
to  eradicate  from  the  public  mind 
the  idea   of    charity,    pure    and 


simple,  and  of  asylums   and    hos- 
pitals.    The  best  way  for  the  N. 
-E.  A.  to  do  would  be  to  assign  a 
separate  department  to  each  class, 
—Department  of  the  Deaf,    Dep- 
artment  of  the  Blind,   and    Dep- 
ment     of     the     Feeble-Minded. 
Inen  would  the  education  of  each 
class   stand   on  its  own    merits, 
and  people  intereseted   in   one  or 
another,  would  know  just   where 
to  g-o  for  information. 

->ati  Francixcx. 
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NOV  SO   : 

WORK  AGAIN  FDR 
BUNDJMATES 

The  Broom-Making  Plant  Is 

in  Operation  at  the 

State  Home. 


Opportunity  Given  Stricken  Men  to 

Make  a  Living  at  the  Industry 

So   Long   Closed 

Down. 


Oakland  Office  San  Francisco  Call, 
1118  Broadway,  Nov.   29. 

Work  has  again  been  furnished  the  in- 
mates of  the  State  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  by  the  purchase  of  thirty-four  tons 
of  broom-corn  and  the  reopening  of  the 
broom-making  plant.  The  blind  men  are 
happy  in  consequence,  as  they  will  now 
have  the  opportunity,  which  has  been 
denied  them  for  nearly  four  years,  of 
earning  money  again. 

There  are  ninety-seven  inmates  of  the 
home.  Forty  of  these  have  been  given 
employment.  As  soon  as  the  demand  for 
the  output  becomes  firmer  the  rest  will 
be  put  to  work.  Many  of  those  unemployed 
at  present  are  strangers  to  the  art  of 
broom-making,  and  will  have  to  be  taught 
from  the  beginning.  From  eight  to  ten 
dozen  brooms  are  turned  out  each  day 
by  the  present  force.  When  the  full  force 
is  at  work  the  output  will  be  about  fifty 
dozen  brooms  per  day. 

Already  forty  dozen  brooms    have    been 
sold.     Orders    are    coming   in    daily.     The 
average   price   per   dozen    has    been   $2   75. 
When  the  plant  closed  down  under  Super- 
intendent  Sanders'   previous  management 
the     inmates    were    working   overtime    to  i 
Eupply  the  demand  for  its  manufactures, 
which    were    being    exported    to     Central  j 
America,    Hawaii,    Australia   and    British 
Columbia.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  manage- I 
ment  to  get  back  this  lost,  trade. 

"When  we  went  Into  office,"  said  John 
P.  Irish,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  home,  "we  faced  a  big 
aeficit.  It  has  taken  us  all  this  time  to 
make  it  up.  Before  Mr.  Hays  superseded 
Superintendent  Sanders  the  average 
monthly  Income  was  $1646.  During 
the  last  administration  the  home  was  un- 
successfully conducted,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  the  broom-making  shop. 
Now  we  have  been  saving  money  from  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  State,  and  ex- 
pect soon  to  have  the  plant  running  full 
blast."  .     . 

President  Irish  has  submitted  his  re- 
port for  the  last  year  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  will  not  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic until  it  has  been  perused  by  that  offi- 
cial. .***^~ 
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Institute    tor    the    Blind. 
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tendance   was   133. 

S™se  °f  the   students   for   tte'vear   £as 

5196.51  on  the  number  enrolled.    The  Leds- 

mod^    ?  aB*ked  1"  aPPr°Priate  mo^Tey  to"rt 

^     hfl       nf"niac'"s  of  the  institution  so  L 

}™t       eJh,e  •ru"  '    smoke   from   the 

!.™1''-  ?Th.lch  Ls  Baid  to  be  annoying  to  the 

J 


From 


Date. 


■*  900 


Blind  Wire  Worker  Is 
Seme  Day  to"See  World. 


DARKNESS  IS  NOW  A  YEAR 
IMPATIENTLY  ENDURED. 


G.  G.  Hammerslrom  Sure  of 
Happy  Day  Soon. 


After  354  days  of  blindness,  C.  G.  Ham- 
nicrstrom  of  230  Vernon  street  anxiously 
awaits'  the  dawning  of  light  in  his  eyes. 
which  may  strike  him  as  suddenly  as  it 
faded  away,  Dec.  11,  1S09,  as  he  worked 
in  the  rope  department  of  the  Qulnsiga- 
mond  works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  It  went  as  quickly  as  the  going  out 
of  a  snuffed  candle,  and  without  warning. 
He  has  always  felt  there  was  nothing 
really  the  matter  with  his  eves,  and  all 
oculists  whom  he  has  consulted  have 
agreed    with   him. 


r^ 


c 


Is  told  that  sight  may  come  again 
to  him  likely  before  Christmas,  and  cer- 
tai  not  long  after.     He   has  never   lost 

hope  a„fi  today  has  expectations  of the! 
most  sanguine  kind  and  eagerly  is  look- 1 
tag  to  the  day  when  he  can  resume  his 
work  and  begin  to  earn  again  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  which,  besides  himself, 
consists  of  his  wife  and  six  children.  VWth 
adfelnth  around  his  head  and  dark  glasses 
before  his  eves,  that  are  still  clear  look- 
ing, even  though  he  passes  his  days  some- 
what  impatiently. 

Sneaking  of  the  matter  last  night.  Mr. 
Hammerstrom  said:  "There  seems  to  be 
nothing  the  matter  with  my  eyes,  except 
their  blindness,  and  the  affection  which 
produced  this  state  in  me  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them;  it  is  seated  somewhere  else. 
It  came  from  some  affection  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  some  way  the  optic 
Xcrve  Received   Sonic   Shock. 

I  went  to  work  Dec.  U  as  happy  as  a 
lark.  A  racking  headache  came  upon  me 
toward  night.  1  saw  things  strangeiy,  ami 
then  all  of  a  sudden  all  became  dark. 
Since  that  moment  I  have  seen  nothing. 
I  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  light 
and  day  through  eyesight;  everything  is 
a  blank. 

•  "jtiut  rav  eves  are  well:  they  have  nevei 
pained  me.  indeed,  oculists  say  that  when 
light  comes  to  them  I  shall  find  them  bet- 
ter and  stronger  than  ever,  for  they  have 
been  resting  nearly  a  year.  When  I  car 
^ee  with  them,  the  oculists  say.  the  light 
will  come  to  me  as  swiftly  as  it  ieft  me, 
and  I  long  for  the  moment. 

"It  has  been  hard,  being  helpless  almost 
a,  year,  with  a  large  family  and  small 
means.  But  for  one  thing  I  may  .»« 
thankful,  and  that  is  the  number  of  kind 
friends  whom  I  have  found  I  never. 
sruessed  1  had  so  many;  but  I  ha-ve  had 
the  proof.  I  could  not  have  dreamed  of 
all  the  kindness  that  has  met   me   in  at- 

HlThisnweek  Mr.  Hammerstrom  was  wait- 
ed on  by  C.  A.  barson,  A.  Feldt  and  P. 
A'  Swanstrom,  who  in  the  name  of  manj 
of  his  friends  presented  h  ma  purs* ,  of 
«X4  It  came  at  a  moment  when  It  was 
Ireatlv  needed,  and  Mr.  Hammerstrom 
through  The  Telegram  thanks  all  who 
ha"  e  assisted  him.  He  had..  Previous .to 
v,T„  hiinritipw  been  employed  m  the  Quln- 
^am?ndneworkseni4  years,  in  8  of  which 
h*  had   held    the    position   of 


he  had   held    the    posit 

Foreman  in  the  Hope  Works  Depart- 


ment. 


From 
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COTERIES  OF  THE  BLP 

Gatherings  of  the  Sightless  in  the 
National  Capital  Library. 


Communion  o£*Feeling  Among  These 
Seekers  After  Knowledge  -  Their 
Proficiency  In  Aca«irin«  a  Prac- 
tical Sense  of  Music,  Art,  and  the 
H     of     Men     ami     Women. 


A\  oc:it  ion' 


The  blind  at  the  Congressional  Library 
form  quite  a  social,  musical,  and  literary 
clique  among  themselves.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  notice  hy  sympathetic  they  are 
Jfr  one  mother's  tastes  and  how  solici- 
tous each  is  for  the  general  comfort  and 

happiness.  .. 

^s  an  illustration  of  this,  one  may  wit- 
ness the  meeting  for  the  first  time  of  two 
blind    women.     As    they   are    introduced, 
how  their  faces  light  ap  with  that  truly 
feminine  spirit  of  divination.    One  cannot 
help  fancying  that  each  is  trying  to  form, 
from  the  tone  of  the  other's  voice,  a  men- 
tal   Picture   of   her   personal   appearance 
fashioning  instinctively  each  feature  and 
even    speculating    upon    the     dress      slu, 
wears,  its  color  and  material.  I 

As  the  voice  is,  perhaps,  the  truest 
index  to  character  and  emotion,  repre- 
senting, in  its  infinite  variety  and  in- 
flexion, every  phase  of  temperament  and 
feeling,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
bUnd>  who  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
Kound  have  a  most  consoling  compensa- 
tion granted   them  for  their  affliction 

Another  sense,  which  seems  very  poign- 
ant  with  the   sightless,  is   that  of  touch. 


Hence  it  is  that,  not  content  with  purely 
visionary  portraits  of  each  other,  they 
frequently,  upon  closer  acquaintance,  pass 
their  hands  lightily  over  each  other's 
faces  thus  forming  each  in  her  mind  s 
eye  a  tangible  reality,  in  place  of  a  mere 

far.tasy.  „„„„ 

The  delights  of  social  intercourse  among 
these  blind  women  are  manifold.  Thanks 
to  the  raised  point  system  of  lettering 
thev  are  able  to  read  both  literature  and 
music  with  wonderful  facility.  They  com- 
pare notes  as  to  their  impressions  of  va- 
rious authors  and  composers,  and  after 
one  of  the  delightful  readings  or  mu- 
sicales  given  at  the  reading  room  daily, 
their  criticism  upon  the  entertainment  is 
wonderfully  keen  and  appreciative. 

They    frequently   get   up   little   schemes 
for  their  diversion  which  are  all  the  more 
delightful    for    their    carrying    with    them 
mental  profit  as  well  as  innocent  pleasure. 
Thus    at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  plan 
on   foot  among   the   "girls,"   as   they   call 
themselves,    having    for    its     object      the 
showing  of  their  appreciation  of  the  com- 
poser   Chopin.     Mr.    Messer,     the     distni-  , 
guished  artist-poet,  has  accordingly  been 
importuned  to  write  some  verses  upon  the  | 
;  eminent  musician,   whose  works  have  ai- 
forded  such  delight   to  his  sightless   ad- 
mirers.    The  better   to   afford  the  author 
inspiration  for  his  theme,  he  was  asked 
to  attend  a   Chopin  recital  given  at  the 
reading  room,  after  which  a  charming  ef- 
fusion  from   his    nmse    is   anxiously   and 
confidently  expected. 

Such  pursuits  as  typewriting,  telegra- 
phy point  writing,  fancy  sewing,  etc., 
have  long  been  in  vogue  among  the  blind 
"girls  '  Their  cheerfulnss  is  as  remark- 
able as  it  is  delightful.  As  Miss  Giffln, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  reading  room 
says-  'As  long  as  they  are  not  reminded 
of  their  affliction,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  people  who  are  not 
blind,  they  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
lone  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  want  or 
tact  "  continued  Miss  Giffen,  "that  inquis- 
itive persons  are  inclined  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  sightless  by  a  number  of 
questions  having  for  their  object  the 
eliciting  of  a  graphic  description  of  how 
it  feels  to  be  blind.  A  hunchback  or  a 
cripple  is  not  continually  reminded  of  his 
affliction  hy  his  friends  or  acquaintances 
if  the  latter  possess,  themselves,  any 
sensibility  and  refinement  and  the ,  same 
should  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
treatment  of  those  who  are  so  cruelly  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  joys  of  existence. 

Miss  Campbell,  one  of  the  blind  coterie 
has  distinguished  herself  in  literature  and 
music.  She  has  been  a  faithful  attendant 
at  the  Marine  Band  concerts  in  the  White 
Lot  for  vears,  and  has  doubtless  been  fre- 
quently "noticed  silting  upon  a  chair  al- 
ways in  the  same  position  and  always  with 
the  same  intent  and  appreciative  air.  She 
has  composed  several  numbers  which  have 
I  Seen  played  at  these  concerts,  and  which 
are  highly  valued  as  musical  works. 

Miss  Campbell,  like  very  many    o      her 
companions,   is  intensely  Interested   m  all 
Sat  goes  on  in  the  world  about  her    and 
savs  that  she  has  far  more  concern  in  the 
JtppeJlngs  of   today,    together   with   thos, 
things   which    may   occur    tomorrow,    than 
events    chronicled    in    old      histories      and 
buried  in  the  distant  past. 

This  live  interest  in  the  affairs  of  today 
and   an    utter   absence   of   dreaminess    or 
moodiness,   is   another   thing  which  often 
appear   to'  strangers   somewhat   odd     and 
unlikely   in   the   blind.      It   does,    indeed, 
seem  too  probable  to  those  in  possession 
of  their  eyesight,  that  when  the  "windows 
of  the  soul"  are  darkened,  memory  should 
usurp   the    sway   of   all    of  her    faculties, 
and  the  spirit  retire  within  itself,  to  seek 
joy  and  consolation  only  in  the  past.    But 
such   is   not   the    case.     The    same  Provi- 
dence   which    decrees    the    affliction,    sup- 
plies the  antidote  and  the  mind  and  brain 
find   manv   ways   to  do   their   duty   in  the 
world    and  perform  no  mean  part  in  the 
various  pursuits  and  industries  of  man- 

"They   also  serve   who   only   stand  and 
wait"  was  the  sublime,  as  it  was  the  only, 
excuse    Milton   could   give   in   his  day   for 
the  existence  of  those  who,  like  himself 
,.,„,    the    affliction    of    blindness.     But 
ern  progress  has  opened  to  the  sight- 
many  fields  of  industry  m  wind  they 
ed    much    skill  and  aptitude 
They   a.-   now     progressing     rapidly  and 
rably  in  numerous   mechanical   occu- 
pations, and  should  any  among  them  pos- 
sess  musical   or   literary  ability   It  Is  en- 
couraged   and     fostered    to       he    utmost. 
e  are  accomplished  and  brilliant  8ulp- 
muBicians,  and  writers  found 
am0'ng    the    blind,    to    say    nothing 
,nn" Vs.    cabinetmakers,    typewrit ers, 


mechanit  ;>ersons  'in   various   other 

lines      of      industry      requiring     singular 
adroitness  and  skill. 

The  movement  toward  universal  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  is  progressing  very' 
satisfactorily,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  this  city  is 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  near  future. 
Various  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  expressed  themselves  as  warmly  in 
favor  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  the  forthcoming  session  of  Con-, 
gress  will  consider  the  bill  for  an  approj 
priation  sufficient  to  build  and  equip 
institution  at  an  early  date. 


:on- 
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Shool  childkens  eyesight. 


•Supervisor    P. 

hard     of     educatl 
|nds    in   over    4, 

he  boys  In  the 
Iwo-thirds  of  n 
[hat    the    vision 


nedley    of    the    Chicago 

btlrt    study     department 

^iat   32  per  cent   of 

Jols  have  less   than 

^-Rness    In    sight,    and 

the    girls    la    even    poorer. 


lat    tne    vision    "w    *-»*~    o —  -     .       , 

tie  finds  that  the  first  three  years  of  school 
ife  increase  eye  defects  more  than  one-third. 
Mil"  pupils  have  a  greater  number  of  eye 
defects,  "he  finds,  than  bright  pupils.  The 
primary  rooms  in  the  public  scnooK  have  the 
uooreV  light.  As  a  result  of  this  report 
Superintendent  Cooley  has  instrurtedVrmclpa 
to  have  every  child  in  the  publi\  scho" 
examined   as   to   sight  at   stated   mwrfci. 


[■he 

the  * 
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Emperor  "™™*£Z5&£1*  <>ut- 
ifc*  minister  at  Lu^#pMr    Kruger  sent 
^>^ii£P^y£vYng    at   the   German 
the   kalSM  '«"  ^" 

To"^^r^^hedHouse  at; 

the  first  bill  intKKluceJ  » «* **H.  s.  Bou. 
This  session  was  offered  by  ^  e8lab. 

*?£,  commission,  to  consist .  .«  *™«  ™>& 
b.rs.     .»»».  S   rS  ««'»«<   ll"/S 

ual  capacities. 


rHE  EYE. 

December,   i900- 
Linnie  Haguewood,  the  fam- 
ous deaf  blind  girl  ol  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  is   in   Gary,  S.  D.,  with 
her  old  teacher,  Mj||  McDonald. 
It  is  reported  thatTOiss  McDon- 
ald was  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  last 
spring. 


"Wor  Spy 


Ftom 


ate 

ONE  BLIND  MAN 

SHARES  LIFE'S  GLORIES 


Chris  Buckley  of  San  Francisco,  mil- 
lionaire mine  owner,  and  Democratic 
leader,  is  visiting  his  cousin,  Mrs.  P. 
H.  Hurley,  wife  of  Proprietor  Hurley 
of  the  Sherwood  House.  Mr.  Buckley 
has  been  blind  for  20  years  as  the  result 
of  illness,  but  his  mind  is  vigorous  and 
he  enjoys  life. 

About  30  years  ago  Mr.  Buckley  went 
from  New  York  to  California,  and  there 
amassed  a  fortune.  In  politics,  in  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Buckley  is  at  the  head 
of  an  organization  as  powerful  in.  its 
field  as  that  occupied  by  Tammany  in 
New  York.  As  a  leader,  Mr.  Buckley 
is  unique.  His  terrible  affliction  makes 
him  none  the  less  powerful,  and  his 
knowledge  of  politics  is  as  deep  and 
well  founded  as  the  habitual  booK 
worm's. 

Mr.  Buckley  attends  theatres  and  his 
sense  of  hearing  is  so  acute  that  one 
would  never  think  him  blind,  so  intelli- 
gently does  he  picture  in  his  mind 
scenes  that  are  being  enacted,  and  so 
fluently  does  he  converse  concerning 
them.  He  is  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  manly,  honest  sport,  and  is 
exceedingly  well  informed.  Mr.  Buck- 
ley will  leave  today  for  the  West.     » 

Referring  to  Mr.  Buckley,  the  current 
Issue  of  Leslie's  "Weekly  says: 

"For  years  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  San  Francisco  politics  had  been 
"Chris"  Buckley,  the  acknowledged 
"boss"  of  the  city's  great  Democratic 
"ring,"  a  man  who  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  every  possible  defamatory  ad- 
jective from  his  enemies  and  every 
laudatory  one  from  his  friends,  and  has 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  "tongs"  and 
political  cliques  as  the  "blind  white 
devil."  Today  Mr.  Buckley,  through  ill 
health,  is  known  no  longer  as  a  "boss." 
On  his  beautiful  farm  in  the  Ldvermore 
Valley,  east  of  the  scene  of  his  former 
strength,  he  spends  nearly  all  of  his 
time,  and,  blind  though  he  is,  directs 
the  cultivation  of  his  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Occasionally  he  "drops  into 
town,"  attended  by  his  valet,  to  hear 
some  speaker  or  singer,  or  to  talk  with 
old  friends.  At  such  times  he  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest,  for  every  one 
knows  him  by  sight  and  reputation. 
Though  absolutely  blind,  he  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  full  possession  of 
his  aight.  While  talking  he  moves  his 
eyes  from  speaker  to  speaker,  and,  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  blindness,  the  ef- 
fect- is  ..uncannv." 


>h'n.D.C.-£ve.Times 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND. m 

A     Bill     to     Incorporate     a     National 
Commission. 

Representative  Boutell'^f  Illinois  today 
ntroduced  a  tu^L  to  prpvichj  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  bliRr  It  hasoeen  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education.  The  measure 
provides  for  a  commission  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one  fcur  years,  and  one  two  years,  their 
successors  each  to  serve  for  six  years.  Not 
more  than  two  of  the  members  shall  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party. 

The  commission,  if  created,  is  to  be  a 
body  corporate  politic,  with  perpetual 
power  to  hold  and  convey  bonds,  heredita- 
ments, and  personal  property;  to  receive 
donations  and  appropriations  of  money  or 
property  made  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

The  commission  is  to  have  charge  of  i 
the  education  of  all  blind  residents  of  the  i 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  several  j 
Territories.  Age  and  physical  and  men-  j 
tal  condition  are  to  regulate  the  course  j 
of  instruction.  All  expenses  of  education 
and  support  are  to  be  paid  out  of  appro- 
priations for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 


7^  D.C.-Po. 
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It  was  rather  a  funny,  though  unpleas- 
ant, experience  Wh#l,  Senator  Car- 

ook  up  a  bill 

granting   50,oou    acres    of    u., ;„,,„■■  ,,,.■,-, ; 

lands  ln  Ai"  '  i  &4An  the  eetablish- 

and  maintenance  of  an  asylum  for 

theJ2liASL     Tht,  |,m  v  t  lQ  be  pas!^, 

ed,  when  Senator  Pettigrew  arose. 

"South  Dakota  has  a  blind  asylum,  and 
would  also  like  50,000  acres  of  land,"  he 
said,  "i  move  tnat  south  Dakota  be 
added." 

Senator  Wolcott  arose,  smiling.  "And 
-Colorado  also,"  he  said. 

Senator  Shoup,  who  had  been  quietly 
sitting-  on  the  rear  row  of  seats,  prick°d 
up  his  ears  and  came  hurrying  down  the 
aisle. 

"Don't  leave  out  Idaho,"  he  remarked 
At  this  point,  just  as  four  States  were 
about  to  get  50,000  acres  of  land  apiece, 
Senator  Aldrich  moved  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted,  and  the  motion  was  adopt- 
ed Senators  Carter,  Pettigrew,  Wolcott, 
and  Shoup  voted  "no"  in  a  loud  vnin« 

PiiSsf Veid ,  Ste  Adverftear,, 


The  "Iconoclast",  published  at  Wat- 
erville  by  J.  H.  McCone,  the  blind 
editor,  is  the  youngest  of  the  Hame 
newspapers  to  enter  the  field.  HHT 
McCone  is  a  wide-awake  and  up-to-date 
writer  and  the  originality  of  his  work 
will  doubtless  make  his  paper  a  success. 


P-  <?t 


•sneies  iuck  jolm 

_^ 

Newport 

\^^    LIKE  HELEN  KELLAR. 


[Correspondence  N«w  Orleans  Time*- Democrat.  1 
Mississippi  may  rave  another  Helen 
Kellar  in  the  person  of  a  little  girl  from 
Webster  county,  who  arrived  at  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  child  is  Maud  Scott,  six  years  of  age, 
and  her  parents  Jive  at  Cataletta.She  Lad 
been  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth, and  when 
■<he  was  about  a  month  old  she  became 
^!*"iU  F*"  is  in  chargri  of  oneuacher, 
who  devotes  nearly  ber  whole  time  to  ber, 
and  the  child  is  beginning  oo  give  some  re- 
markable »iga  of  dawning  intelligence  and 
capacity  to  receive  knowledge.  The  im- 
provement is  notiqearile  even  for  the  time 
dh  has  been  here,  and  she  is  much  less  de- 
oend-nt  now  than  she  was  when  first 
brought  to  the  institution. 


] 


ipt 


Mr.  M.  Winslow  Farman,  the 
blind  lecturer,  of  Westfiekl,  spoke 
in  !nT*"€ong'l  church  Sunday  even- 
ing at  a  union  meeting  of  the  two 
churches.  His  subject  was  "En- 
durance," and  Mr.  Farman  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  audience  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
most  excellent  lecture.  One  cannot 
listen  to  him  without  feeling  a  new 
determination  to  take  up  the  duties 
\f  life  gladly  and  persistently. 


I 
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TO  AID  THE  BLIND. 


Entertainment     for     tlie     Benefit     of 
Blind    Children. 


On  next  Tueafay  evening  an  enter- 
tainment will  He  gijen  i\  Braun's  audi- 
torium for  thfe  benefit  fcf  Henrietta  I. 
Smith  and  Gtace  Vaffhess,  both  of 
whom  are  blirld.  The  latter  is  only  17 
months  old.  Trier  parents  were  both 
blind,  and  she  was  born  sightless.  An 
effort  is 'now  being  made  to  secure  suf-, 
ficient  funds  to  have  an  operation  per- 
formed, as  the  physicians  hope  to  be 
able  to  restore  her  sight.  A  similar  en- 
tertainment was  given  last  spring,  but 
the  amount  realized  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  operation. 

Miss  Smith  has  charge  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  has  arranged  an  inter- 
esting program,  which  Includes  the 
"I.ily  March."  Twenty  little  girls  will 
take  part  in  this  march,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  a  drill  and  chorus,  will  give 
a  tableau.  A  piano  duet  entitled  "A 
Sleigh  Ride."  is  also  one  of  the  inter- 
esting numbers,  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  bel's  and  cracking  whips.  Musirf 
will  te  furnished  by  Miss  Mable  ajf& 
Nellie  Grundy,  two  children  who  dfHay 
t>.a  cornet  and  violin. 
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SIGHTLES 
ARPENTRY. 


•Rai,etoh,  N.  C.  November  50,  1900. 
Tl).  .1   ih.it   enables  a  blind  boy  to 

play  Willi  edged  tools  without  the  slightest 
...,-  of  hi-  irm  's  known 

he  name  of  «  V'1  th:" 

Its  birth  in  Sweden/  \ 

ems  of  the  kii^ergaVu-n  fv-ariety  orig- 
word  Ian  beNfruerprt  ted  in 
man}-  wiiys,  but  broadly  it  means  "in  be 
skillful."  Before  explaining  how  th< 
te;n  is  applied  to  the  blind  boys  of  the 
institute  at  Raleigh,  X.  C,  in  which  J 
am  instructor,  it  is  well  to  tell  what  it 
hasi  d'Aie. 
Many  of  the   blind  boys   in   this   institu- 


tion can  do  as  elever  work  with  carpen- 
ters' tools  as  those  who  can  see.  One  of 
the  pupils,  wonderful  as  it  sounds, 
learned  in  six  months  to  use  the  saw, 
plane  and  hammer,  to  do  three  kinds  of 
joinery  work,  plan  with  compasses,  work 
out  geometrical  problems,  sharpen  his 
tools,  plane  and  cut  and  nail  and  join  until 
he  had  turned  out  as  neat  a   i  Car- 

pentry as  any  one  with  the  norma!  num- 
ber of  senses  eo  plish.  Before 
he  left  school  he  had  completed  a  ward- 
robe in  which  he  kept  his  clothes.  This 
young  man  is  now  earning  his  living 
a  piano  tuner,  and  not  only  can  he  tune 
pianos  but  he  is  able  lo  mend  any  broken 
or  defective  part  of  the  instrument,    piano 


Teacher  oTvIiit'  Pust-  I,esM>»   to  Blii.rt  Bn 


tuning,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  fa- 
vorite occupation  for  the  blind  as  t'aeir 
|  sense  of  hearing  is  usually  so  acute  as  to 
enable  them  to.  secure  the  correct  sound 
with  little  trouble.  Some,  however. 
of  completi  --.   not   from  inability    Lo 

tune   well,    but   from    '•'.  eft   of   the   mechani- 

trairring  needed    to   make    (lie   delicate 

Irs  and  adjustments  sftfi frequently  re- 
quired in  connection  wirh-'the  tuning. 

'1'u  sco  some  of  the  more  accomplished 
pupils  al  work  is  to- -make  the  spectator 
marvel   that   a  sight!  pn   can   handle 

with    such    skill    and  that 

must  of  necessity  b<    s"hs  to  almost 

/.or  edge.  A  boy  wjperkuo  ws  his  work 
Will  mark  off  his  design  antl  then  ivt.idly 
saw   the   wood   the   rig  -t    it. 

nail  it,  plane  u  smooth",'*  roiind  off  the  cor- 
and  finish  it    wit  iuch   oar.'  and 

skill  as  though  the  bli  aeluahv    saw 

through    the  end-   of 

h    in    eff<  v    do.      Tf    tiie 

tool  is  lacking  an  rder, 

the  sightless   boy   know*   just    how    to    put 
it  right    without    asking  a    question. 

But  this  result  is  attained  only  after 
persistent  effort,  for  I  ho>   a!   first 

shrinks  from  such  unaceristflfied  tasiss  as 

whittling  of    wood    or  we   shapin 
a   plank  with   ■  uier  shut 

his  eyes  for  a   mome^BgHHinia 
he  would   fei-i    i  ■  e  a   pie'  e  of 

id    or    use    a     I 

i   alone.     Yei  during  the   tim<     I 
giving   instruction    !o    blind    boys    in 
carpentry    work    I    have    not    had    0 
hints  usly. 

Th<  i   .  :    i  ,   0    almost    in    a 

sentence'    From    the    known    to    the    un- 
known,   from    the   simple   to   the   more  dlf- 

.   from   thi  •!<•  t o  t he  nil 

ted,    in   a    correct    methodical    sui 
When   some   simple   object   lias    : 

m  d   the  prin- 
ciples   which    are    involved    in    something 
more    difficult,    which    r>  <      , 
and   other    .-.rips    of    t  i. 
ginning    it     seems    impossible    to    thi 
plrine;    pupil,    who    real! 
bul    dreads    the    handling    <?l    IW 

a    Sj)OOn    Olll     of    a     ,  WOOd,    a 

shuttle  out  of  a    sectii  al   or  a 

from  a    plank.     If   the  skilled   bill    sighl 
artisan    at    the    other    end    of    the    tabic 

i  calil     Si  e    what     was  at.     he    v 

prohahlc     smile     pityiil  .      clumsy 

efforts  of  the  new  pupil,  bet  hi    once  went 
through   the  same  course  bin 

The  blind  boy,  with  his  hard  carefully 
sanded    by    11  ■,.    learns    to    fashion 

a    rude    spoon,      lie    is;    pleased.      He    has 

accomplished    something   with    hands    that' 
he  thought  must  always  be  idle.     He  turns 
the  piece  of  wood  oxer  and  over,   his  sen- 
sitive  fingers  noting  each  rough   part  and 
delecting    even    where    the    wood    is    dirty. 
Then  he  asks  how  he  can  make  the  rough 
places    smooth.      Interest    tints    awakened, 
the  teacher  takes  him  in  hand  again,   ex- 
plains    the     use     of    the     plane     or    chisel, 
cautions   the   boy   against   handling   it    too 
wildly  at   first,   and   then  guides   the   hand 
!  in    the    a    l    ot    planing.     It   may    not -be   a 
ry    pretty    piece    of    work    at    first,    but 
ry  move  of  the  hand  gives  the  boy  new 
confidence   and    adds    fresh    interest    to    his 
task.     The  delight  of  a  new  pupil  over  the 
discovery    that    he    has    made    a    wooden 
spoon    is   something   worth   seeing. 
Remember     I    am      talking     about       tho 

teaching  of  boys.  What  would  be  trebly 
ha  I'd  with  a  grown  man  is  comparatively 
with  an  earnest,  boy,  wishing:  for 
nothing  more  eagerly  than  for  a  means 
of  employing  his  time  in   some   useful   oc-  : 

ion.     When  the  boy  has  fashioned   Ihe 
first   simple  article   to   his  satisfaction   and 
that   of  the   teacher  he  is   taught    to   make 
something  more  complicated,  to  use  a  saw  j 
i:er  and    nails,   and   finally  to  , 
design    his    own    work,    sharpen    lbs    own: 

t s  and   go  ahead  at    his  bench   without 

Instruction  jusi    as  an  ordinary  carpenter) 
blessed  with  eyesight  would.     I  have  t 
one  problem  \<  t   to  solve,  and  that   Is  how 
to    give    Hit     boys    drawings   on    paper   to 
•  ■  as  models      1    am   planning   to   have 
some   kind   of  raise, t  drawing  made  espe 
. -ialiv   for  the    o-.     of   the   blind   carpenters 


fi 

i 
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A    liliml    Hoy    Who   Ha*   He  come  a  Proficient  Carpenter. 


HALIFAX  HERALD. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1900. 


NOBLE  1NST11UTI0N 

WELL  CONDUCTED. 


Halifax  School  for    the    Blind    and 

It's  Splendid  Work  for  Those 

Bereft  of  Sight. 


It  Has  Grown     in    Usefulness    and 

Popularity  and  It  Must  Be 

Made  Still  Larger. 


Anmial  Meeting  Last  Night  Was  a 
Most  Interesting  Occasion — Out- 
line of  Speeches  and  Beports. 

The    annual    meeting    of    the    s 
for   the   blind   took  place   last   evening, 
and   the  assembly   hall  of  the   building 
■was   filled   by   an   assemblage  of   . 
and    gentlemen.      His    honor    Governor 
Jones  was  in   the  chair.     Tho  report  of 
the  managers  was  presealed  by  George 
Mitchell,  M.  P.  p.,  and  of  the  superin- 
tendent; by  himself,   C.  F.  Fraser,   who 
by  the  way  is  one  of  the   most   nji-io- 
date    educationists   of    the    blind    io    be 
found    anywhere,    and    who    has    i 
bis  school  knoiwn  throughout  the  world- 

The  governor,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  managers'  report  an]  the 
treasurer's  statement,  made  a  lit  tie 
sensation  by  stating  that  this  Was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  in 
the  school,  and  he  confessed  to  being 
quite  as  much  surprised  as  he  was 
pleased.  The  main  .point  in  his  speech 
was  that  the  institution-  was  well  and 
favorably  known,  not  only  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  but  throughout  panada 
and  if,  as  intimated,  in  the  reports,  noiw 
and  extended  buildings  are  required,  no 
could  assure  the  management  Chat  the 
people  oif  these  provinces  were  pre- 
pared to  provide  them,  and  to  sae  that 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  still  larger  number  of 
young  blind  persons.  His  honor  con- 
gratulated the  board  of  managers  upon 
the  progress  which  had  been  made 
since  the  school  was  first  opened  in 
August,  1871.  and  predicted  that  a  still 
greater  work  would  be  done  for  the 
•blind  in   the   coining  century. 

Rev.   Dr.   Gordon 

seconded  the  adoption  of  the  reports 
in  an  eloquent  and  thoughtful  speech. 
Hie  said  that  In  looking  buck  over  the 
past  thirty  years-  no  phase  of  life  in 
Halifax  and  the  maritime  provinces 
bad  shown  more  distinct  progress  than 
that  of  the  education  of  the  ;>  >»le.  and 
he  might  say  that  no  educational  in- 
stitution had  shavvn  more  li  tin  t 
progress  thru;  thai  of  {he  school  tor 
the  '  *ind,     W  ■  ne  in  inmd 

that  at  th  mencemti.it  jf  the  cen- 

tury there  was  not  a  single  school  for 
the  blind  on  this  continent,  and  very 
few  in  Europe,  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  find  that  our  own  school  had  won 
for  itself  a  world-wide  reputation.  Dr. 
Gordon  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
soundness  of  the  education  now  im- 
parted in  the  school  for  the  blind,  and 
predicted  that  its  scope  of  usefulness 
would  enlarge  as  years  rolled  by- 
Archbishop    O'Brien 

•who  is  always  most  popular  with  the 
pupils,    paid    a    glowing   tribute    to   the 


."work  ot   ttie  supenntenttent  and   te  •■■ 
'    ers    and   confidently    looked    forward    to 
.the  day  .when  the  accommmOdatloB  in.  all 
the    departments    should    be   largely   in- 
creased. 

Bishop  Courtney 

in  rising  to  support  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  reports,  stated  that 
in  the  letter  sent  to  him  by  Superin- 
tendent Fraser,  asking  him  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting,  the  following  ex- 
pression occurred:  "The  year  has  been 
one  of  steady  work  and'  steady  pro- 
gress." Taking  this  as  his  text  the 
bishop  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  im- 
port of  these  Words,  and  sal.tl  that  they 
should  be  an  inspiration  not  only  to 
the  teachers  of  the  school  but  also  to 
all  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work.  Turning  to  the  pupils, 
who  numbering  117  were  seated  on  the 
platform,  the  bishop  started  that  when 
recently-  in  Japan  he  had  visited  a 
small  school  for  the  blind  which  was 
Ibeing  carried  on  by  the  Church  of 
England  missions.  There  were  only  a 
small  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
(but  when  he  thought  of  the  great  need 
for  such  a  school  in  Japan,  and  com- 
pared the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  of  this  School  he  thought  each 
bov  and  girl  had  reason  for  gralti 
to   God. 

All  Congratulated  Him. 

The  speakers  congratulated  the  board 
of  managers  upon  the  success  which 
'had  attended  their  efforts,  and  eulogiz- 
ed the  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  P.  Fra- 
ser,   and    his   able    corps   of    teachers. 

The  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the 
election  of  a  board  of  managers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  resulting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Messrs.  W.C  '.  Silver,  John  Duf- 
tfus,  W.  H.  Neai.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 
George  Mitchell,  M.  P.  P.,  J.  Y.  Pa-y- 
zant,  Thomas  Kitehie,  Jairus  Hart, 
iHon.  L.  G.  Power,  J.  Wesley  Smith, 
and  Sir  M.  B.  Daly,  the  latter  gentle- 
man taking  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the   death   of  Hon.   H-   H.   Fuller. 

The  meeting,  which  was  pnonounced 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful,  of 
the  many  successful  meetings  at  the 
-school  for  the  blind  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the 
Queen,"    accompanied    by    the    ban  1. 

The  report  of  the  managers  and  of 
the  superintendent,  in  the  main,  are 
aie  follows: 

Managers'  Beport. 

* 

The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the 
hoard  of  managers  of  the  school  was 
also  an  elaborate  review  showing  the 
striking  work  accomplished.  The  re- 
port, referring  to  the  domestic  depart- 
ment, slates  that  in  June  last  the 
imaitron,  Miss  Just,  and  the  assistant 
matron,  Miss  Aittken.  resigned  their 
positions  in  the  school.  Tilled  vacan- 
cies have  «4nce  be/en  filled'  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Fraser  as  matron, 
'and  Miss  Catherine  Fraser  as  assis- 
tant raattron.  Miss  Fraser  has  had 
'several  yeans  experience  .as  house- 
keeper in  the  Halifax  Ladies'  college, 
and  is  well  qualified  to  discharge  her 
manifold  duties.  The  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  has  charge  of  the  kitchen, 
dining  room,  etc.,  and  has  proved  her- 
self energetic,  capable  and  economical 
and  her  department  reflects  great 
credit    upon    her  .supervision.    The   <l  <- 


artment  in  a  school  of  this 
character  involves  more  than  ordinary 

msibllity    and    care,    and    i 
unltiring   zeal  and  oversight. 

Attendance . 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  your 
board  that  such  a  large  number  of 
young    blind    person-  taking   ad- 

vantage  of   the   educational    privileges 
which  th0  school   affords.   The  institu- 
tion  was  opened  in   August.   1871,   with 
four  pupils.  During  it;  early  years  the 
increase  in  numbers  was  comparatively 
i  small,    and    [,|    j.s   on]y    during    the    past 
decade  that  the  growth  has  been  par- 
ticularly  marked.    The   following   table 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  school   in   each    year   from    D, 
ber  1st,  1871,  to  December   im     !'i00: 
Years.                               Boys.  Girl 
)-;:i    ::  ::  « 

1872    8  ;:  li 

1873    10  is 

1874    9  5  14 

1S75   10  :;  12 

1S7B    io  7  17 

1877    14  7  21 

1N7S    17  ;  24 

1X79 13  7  20 

I     0    15    -        10  25 

'  16  7  23 

1882  16  8  24 

1883  17  9  28 

1884 17  11  2S 

18S5  13  ii  24 

1880  15  <)        ■    24 

1.S.S7  ]7 

L888  """17 

IS89  ""vi 

1890    "22 

1891    93 

1892    ""30 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1S99 
WOO 


..34 
...37 
,.0O 
.56 
.65 
.67 
.70 
.69 


Mi 

27 

10 

27 

12 

31 

9 

31 

11 

39 

11 

46 

1.: 

47 

IS 

52 

20 

70 

30 

86 

37 

102 

39 

106 

12' 

112 

48 

117 

Free  Education. 


When   the    school    was    first    opened, 
and  before  it  had  secured  a  recognized 
status    in    the'   community,    the    board 
01   managers  found  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  parents  that   any  real  prac- 
tical advantage  would  result  from  the 
education    of   their   blind    children.     It 
took  many  years   to   prove  to    parents 
and    to   the   public    generally  that  the 
school    had    a    definite    and    most    im- 
portant work   to  perform,  and   that  to 
do  this  work  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
it   required   more    pupils   and   a   1 
income.   The  school   was   at    that    time 
supported  by   a  small   grant   from    bh« 
legislature   of   Nova    Scotia,    fees    from 
pupils,    interest    upon    investment.      In 
1S77  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick 


made   a 
in     : 
ward  I- 


grant  to  the  institution, 
the    leigialaiui 


lade  its 

First    Appropriation 

towards  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  first  great  step  in  advance  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  yeai 
1882,  when  the  legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  enacted  a  law  making  education 
free  to  the  blind  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. In  18S8  the  colony  of  Newfound- 
land, having  sent  two  pupils  to  the 
school,  made  an  appropriation  for  their 
education.  In  1S92  the  legislature  of 
New  Brunswick  formally  adopted  the 
principle  of  free  education  of  the  blind 
and  thus  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
school. 

In  1895  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
amended  tin-  act  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  so  as  to  admit  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years,  and  the  legislature  of  New 
Brunswick  passed  a  similar  act  in  the 
following  year.  Th- 

Wide  and  Liberal  Amendments, 
ma'erially    increased    the    number     of 
,T  ,  'V^nfance   ,'rom   ^ese  pro- 
and  the  Island   of  Prince  Edward  I: 
made  annual   provision    for    th,   ,,iuca- 
Uon  of  a   limited  number  of  pupils  and 

mmhfrT  ttal5  *°  time   "teased  the 
"umber  so  as  to  meet  the  applications 

sr  hnnl     £1  ?ee^S       Amission        t„     the 

i,,«?,L    ,s  br,ef  out '■'"<-•  «**>*» 

Has  been  accomplished  during  the 


'\3> 


thirty  years  towards  securing  free  edu- 
cation  for  the.  blind  of  the  maritime 
provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
fact  tjl) nt  in  1871  there  were  only  six 
pupils  in  attendance,  and  that  in  1900 
there  are  117  proves  that  the  par 
as  well  as  the  blind  themselves 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  are  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  pri- 
vileges which  are  now  placed  within 
their   reach. 

Building's. 

The  main  building  of  our  school  was 
completed  in  1869.  Its  dimensions  were 

50  by  30  feet.  It  contained  a  basement 
and    three    stories,    and    its    cost    was 

51  1,027.  The  east  wing  of  the  .school, 
which  is  54  by  46  feet,  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  May,  1891.  It  was  built 
at  a  cosit  of  $13,954.  The  west  wing  wtajs 
opened  for  occupation  in  February, 
JS97.  Its  dimensions  are  72  by  46  feet, 
and  its  cost  was  $23,141.  In  18T7  a 
wooden  building  was'  erected  upon  tflae 
grounds  at  a  cost  of  $1,750.  This  build- 
ing, wbich  is  50  by  25  feet,  contains  a 
fine  gymnasium  and    workshop. 

These  buildings,  which  cost  in  all 
$64,672,  are  now  in  an  excellent  state 
of  repair  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  wthieh  they  were 
erected.  They  contain  !i2  rooms,  includ- 
ing icitchens,  pantries,  storerooms,  2 
large  dining  rooms,  laundry,  furnace 
rooms,  sitting  rooms,  printing  Office, 
matron's  apartments,  dormitories, 
lavatories,    hospital   rooms,   etc. 

Hi  nee  the  inception  of  the  school 
many  persons  have  evinced  their  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by 
freely  giving  of  their  time  or  means 
to  further  the  objects  for  which  k  was 
established.  In  addition  to  the  large 
siitns  of  money  which  have  been  con- 
tributed towards  our  buildings,  lib- 
.  equipment  and  other  special  ob- 
jects, the  'institution  lhas  received 
Sixty-five  bequests  amounting  in  all  to 
$69,694.49.  These  legacies  have  been  in- 
vested by  your  board  in  securities  of 
Undoubted  value  and  the  dividends  and 
other  receipts  therefrom  have  been 
used  to  help  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school.  Among  our  benefactors 
who  have  thus  aided  the  School  the 
names    of   William    Murdock,    John    P. 

Mott  and   Sir   William   Young   may  be1 
specially  mentioned. 

Members  of  Board. 

Sine..-  the  first  meeting  of  this  cor- 
poration, which  was  held  in  the  city 
council  chamber,  Halifax,  on  April  27, 
1868,  thirty-rive  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  as  members  of  the  board  of  | 
managers.  For  various  reasons  some 
of  these  gentlemen  have  retired  from 
'the  board  after  having  given  to  the 
school  much  of  their  valuable  time 
and  attention.  Many  vacancies  have 
also  been  caused  by  death,  and  the 
School  has  in  this  way  lost  the  co- 
operation of  many  of  its  most  devt  d 
and  enthusiastic  friends. 

Outlook. 

Under    the    guidance   of    a    kind    Pro- 
vidence   the    school    has    for    the    plast 
thirty  years   been   signally  blessed   and 
ir   board   ha1  h   to  believe   tha 

in  the  coming  century  tlv  work  which 
b«:  so    successfully    begun    ••'ill 

continue   to  devi  lop  and  prosper.      We 
have  aimed  at   making-  the  educational 
advantages    or    tin     bftrid    oi!    east 
Co  md    Newfoundland    equal,    a- 

i'ar  as  possible,  to  those  enjoyed  in 
lar;  population 

how i     er,   rwai  j    ■■  l- 
\-u  which  ould   like  to 

tlv  the   sel;   ol   enjoying  and 

Many    improvements  we    shall 

\„  [<>  (hi  ry  out    w  I 

the 

The  Superintendent. 

From    the   third   report   of  th 
of    ,.  ied      in    18715,      we 

quo!      Li        toll    win^: 
1  fori  ana  tiring  the  sei 

Mr.  C.  1      I  n  of  l;.  l  >.  F: 

M.  I).,  of  V,  S.,  who 

PerWins  Iti- 

bliritl   al    Boston,     ffTonl 

de- 


w u  ,  ?«,    i    -    ^n:   ^ney  ,OOK  forward 

T       n,"   h  confldenc«  tp  the  future.- 

i  „Zl     '  y-:s',Vf"n  y«rs  Maire  Sow  pas 

i  since    the    board     thus     eSiiressed    its 

opjhron  as  to .Jihe  abilities  of  the  you* 

superintendent,    and    the    t^s*   of   time 

has    more    than    Justified    its    warmest 

hopes.    Under  Mr.    leaser's   wise    en"er- 

,f,?:lc    ®nd,  f'"*llhU''  administration 

ID  Pupils  and  m  all  ways  he  has  sue? 
i ceded  in   keeping   the   school  so  wen, 

abreast  of  the  times  that  it  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  congratulating  commemt 
with  the  board  that  the  superinten- 
dent's strength  and  ability  seem  to  ex- 
pand as  continually  increasing  de- 
mands are  made  upon1  them,  and  that 
the  has  always  found  a  i  award  for  his 
devotion  to  his  chosen  life  work  in 
Ithe  Steady  progress  of  the  school 
wltosp  educational,  financial  and  do- 
mestic interests  are  so  near  to  his 
heart. 

Superintendent    Fraser's    Report. 

The    suipeiintendant's    report    was    an 
exhaustive   review   of  the   work   Qf   the 
school  and  matters  connceted  with  I 
institution  present  <and  prospective.     It 
was    in   part   as   follows: 

"During  the  year  132  blind  persons 
have  been  under  instruction,  79  of 
whom  were  males  and  53  females.  Of 
these  15  have  since  graduated,  or  re- 
mained at  homeimaking  the  :ota!  num- 
ber registered  December  1st.  !.*00,  li7, 
of  whum09  are  males  and  48  females. 
Of  these  63  are  from  th:-  province!  of 
Nova  Scotia,  34  from  New  Brunswick, 
6  from  P.  E.  Island,  8  from  Newfound- 
land,  and  one   from   British    Guiana. 

Table   of   Attendance. 


§111 

a  o  <  h 

Registered   Dec.    1st,    1899    65  42  5  112 

(Entered  during  the  year  8  11  1  20 
■Graduated-     or     remained 

at    home    9  5  1  15 

Registered  Dec.   1st,   1900    04  48  5  117 

Teaching    Staff. 

The  report  continues:  "During  the 
past  year  only  two  changes  have  been 
amade  in  the  teaching  staff.  T.  A. 
Huibley,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  has 
taken  the  place  of  assistant  music- 
master  vacated  by  A.  W.  Duffy,  and 
the  position  of  gymnastic  instructor,  ) 
previously  filled  by  Robert  Dayton,  has 
been  given  to  James  Scrimmgeour,  who  ] 
cotmes    to   us    highly    re'ewmmended. 

In  the  literary  department  of  the 
school,  Miss  C.  R.  Frame,  Miss  B. 
Oumming,  Mr.  S.  R.  Hussey,  Prof. 
Dane's,  and  three  assistants  have,  done 
most  effective  work.  Miss  Josie  Howe, 
the  kindergarten,  assisted  by  Miss 
Campbell  and  Miss  Oallanan,  has  had 
charge  of  the  pupils  between  six  and 
ten  ye'ajs  of  age,  and  the  progress  of 
the  children  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. .  ! 

Good   Work   Has  Been   "Done 

in  the  musical  department  by  Prof.  A. 
M.  C'hisholm  assisted  by  Miss  B.  Stejdd 
and  T.  A.  Huibley,  pianoforte  teachers. 
Miss  Corbin,  vocal  teacher,  and  Messrs. 
Covey,  Hanson,  and  Ivimey,  teachers 
of  special  instruments.  D.  M.  Reid, 
tuning  master,  D.  A.  Baird,  trade  in- 
spector, and  Miss  Allison,  girls'  Worh 
teacher,  have  efficiently  carried  on  the 
instruction  in  the  technical  depart- 
ments. The  physical  training  of  the 
pupils  is  in  the  hands  of  Jatmes 
iScrimtmgeour,  who  was  appointed  to 
bis  present  position  in  September  last. 
All  our 

Teachers    are    Thoroughly    Qualified 

to  discharge  their  respective  duties. 
'They  are  earnest,  energetic,  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  seek  by  intelligent  aip- 
tiOn  to  lead  their  pupils  to  higher 
of  thought  and  industry.  Aifter 
many    yens    of  with    boys 

and    girls    with    and    without    sight,     I 
am  convinced  that,  considering  the  dis- 


advantages    under     which      the       u 
work    with    respee  ■,    >uitalble>     text 

books    and    appliances,    t'hedr    progress 
compares  favorably  wfth  that  hut-  ' 

ed    pupils    in    olb  OOls.      it    must 

be  borne  #n  mind  that  the  musical 
and  technical  education  of  the  puipti 
is  iparried  on  -site  by  side  with  their 
school  work  and  that  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  these  several  departments,  in- 
volves more  hours  of  study  and  more 
persistant  effort  than  is  required  of 
sighted  children  taking  the  regular 
course  in  the  public  schools. 

Deaths. 

I'     is    with    regret    that    I    record    the 
deaths   of   two   pupils   during   the   past 

100I  year.  On  Easter  Sunday,  Flor- 
ence Fiinn.  of  Halifax,  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  died  0f  pneumonia  after  a 
brief  illness.  This  young-  lady  was  be- 
loved by  all  and  her  death  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  her  fellow  pupils 
Stanley  Day,  of  Mono  ton,  N.  B.,  a 
young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age, 
iw'no  had  for  many  years  suffered  from 
hip  disease,  died  at  the  Victoria  gen- 
eral hospital,  in  August  last,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness  which  was 
'borne  with  patience  and  resignation. 
These  two  young  people  were  consti- 
tutionally far  from  strong  and  had 
they  Jived,  their  lives  would  have  I 
shadowed  by  ill  heath  and  by  complete 
dependence  upon  their  relatives  and 
friends.  Under  these  -ircumistanc  es 
death  came  as  a  merciful  release  ffotm 
pain   and    sorrow. 

! 

Health   Rrcord. 


In  Septemb ight  tytpe  oi'  meas- 
les made  its  appea.r9.nce  in  the  sc 
and  twenty  of  the  jmpils  wer  •  taken 
down  by  the  disease.  Thanks  to  the 
care  of  Doctor  Lindsay,  and  the  good 
nursing  which  they  rec-ived.  no  ill  ef- 
fects -.  tneraj  health  of 

the  teaching  and  domestic  staff,  and 
of  the  remainder  of  the  household  has 
been  we'll  up  to  the  average  record  of 
any  previous  year. 


Graduates. 

At  the  class  of  the  last  school  year, 
first-class  certificates  as  teachers  of 
music  were  awarded  to  the  following 
graduates:  T.  A.  Hubley.  of  Halifax; 
Walter  Barnes,  of  St.  John's  Nfld.; 
•and  Miss  Martha  Rankin,  of  Chdpiman. 
N.  B.  A  teacher's  certificate  was  also 
given  '  to  Ernest  Ogilvie,  of  .HariboT- 
ville,  N.  S.  John  Swain,  of  Clyde  Riv- 
er, N.  S-,  received  a  trade  certificate 
if  or  brush  making  and  cane  seating. 
Those  graduates  have  .made  a  fair  start 
in  life  and  mtay  be  expected  to  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
following    table    shows    the 

Occupations    Now    Followed 


by  those  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion in  this  school,  with  the  percentage 
of  the  graduates  in  each  calling: 
Teaching    music    (piano    forte, 

organ   or   voice    /.- 39  p.  c 

Piano   forte   tuning   11  p.  c. 

Manufacturing  (willow  baskets, 

ibnushes   and   chair  seating)    ..13  p.  c. 
■Engaged    as   shopkeepers,    trad- 
ers,   agents,    lecturers,    teach-  ( 
ers,    caterers,    and    manufac- 
turers     15  p.  c-  ' 

Manufacturers 15  p.  c. 

At     hoime     (partially    self-sup- 
.     port! ng)    20  p.  c.  I 

i  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  20  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  are  .married  and  set- 
tled in  homes  of  their  own.  Of  these 
16  per  cent,  are  men  and  4  per  cent, 
women.  The  marriages  have  in  al 
cases  been  made  with  people  with 
sight. 

New    Occupations 

So  many  and  so  varied  have  been  the 

occupations  followed  by  Individual 
blind  persons,  that  it  would  seem  al- 
•most  as  if  blindness  was  in  no  sense 
a  bar  to  success  in  any  calling.  The 
late  Doctor  T.  R.  Ar.mitage,  of  Don- 
don,  cites  many  instances  of  blind  per- 
son-^ who  have  been  successful  as  law- 
clergymen,  merchants,  b 
architects,  builders,  farmers,  datrytmen, 
cattle  dealers,  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
clacikmakers,   harness   maker^,     sail'is, 


fishermen,  tea  tasters,  and  cutters  of 
precious  stones,  etc.  One  of  our  own 
graduates  is  successfully  carrying  on 
a    grist    mill,    and    another   as    an    em- 

I  ployer  o.f  laibor,  is  running  a  lath  and 

!  shingle  factory. 

Scholarships. 

Owing    to    the    many     appeals!      that 
during    the   past    year    have    been    made 
■to  the  people  of  the  maritime  provinces 
and    Newfoundland    I   have    thought    it 
toest    to    postpone    taking    active    meas- 
ures  toward   securing  a   sufficient   sum 
to    establish   a    scholarship    or   scholar- 
ships  for    talented    or    deserving    grad- 
uates.    The   century   funds,    which    are 
being  raised   by   the  different  christian 
churches,    and    the   appeals    for   contri- 
bution's    to     the     respective     patriotic 
funds,  have  met  with  such  a  igenerous 
response    that    I    felt    it    would    be    un- 
grateful  on   my   part  to  bring  forward 
at   this   time   a  specific   appeal   tox  the 
!  higher  education  of  the  blind.    The  pro- 
ject is  one  I  have  very  much  at  heart 
and  while  jt  may  be  the  part  of  prud- 

Ience  to  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance 
Cor  a  time  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  is  forgotten  or  that  the  project  will 
not  ultimately  be  successfully  carried 
I  'out. 
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At  the  polling  place  In  the  Prince  school- 
house,  corner  of  Newbury  and  Exeter 
streets,  there  was  a  woman  on  duty  with  a 
list  of  the  women  voters  before  her,  and  she 
was  busily  checking-  off  the  names  of  those 
who  voted,  so  that  this  afternoon  the  de- 
linquents could  be  "brought  into  line."  Of 
the  180  women  voters  in  this  precinct,  fully 
one-half  had  voted  at  11  o'clock.  Mayor 
Hart  entered  the  polling  plare  about  10 
o'clock  and  cast  his  vote  and  shortly  after- 
ward Alderman   Tlnkhnrn   voted 

One  incident  at  this  polling  place  at- 
tracted a  little  attention— wnen  a  blind 
mail,  accompanied  by  an  attendant,  entered 
the  basement  and  cast  his  ballot.  The  sit- 
uation was  explained  to  the  warden,  and 
he  took  the  voter  to  a  booth  and  marked 
the  ballot  according  to   the  instructions  of 

From, 


EDUCAllON  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  reference     to  the    Congressional 
Record  of  the  4th  inst.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Senator  Pettigrew,  on  that  date, 
made  an  effort  to  secure  a  donation 
from  the  general  government  of  50,000^ 
acres  of  land  for     the  benefit 
South  Dakota  institution  for  the  b-nd. 
Senator  Carter  called  up  his  bill  to 
grant  to  the  blind  institution  of  the 
state  of  Montana  50,000  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  a  like  quantity  of 
land  be  donated  to  the  South  Dakota 
blind  institution.    His  amendment  was 
adopted   and   then     Senators  Wolcott 
and  Shoup  proposed     similar  amend- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Colorado  and 
Idaho  institutions.     This  complicated 
the  ,c  rhs  of  the  original  measure    to 
such  an  extent  that  the  bin,  with  us 
amendments,  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands  for  such  re- 
arrangement   of     its  phraseology    as 
would  include  the  several  amendments. 
It  will  be  reported    back  in  amended 
form'  and  will     undoubtedly  pass  the 
senate  without  objection. 


g  public  is  not  generally  advised 
that  South  Dakota  has  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  in 
behalf  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  peo- 
ple the  information  snould  be  given 
currency  througu  the  press  of  the 
state.  This  institution  is  located  at 
Gary,  the  citizens  of  c_at  city  having 
donated  to  tne  state  a  building  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  blind  and  a  tract  of 
land  sufficient  for  their  uses.  The  gift 
has  been  duly  accepted  by  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  corrections  and 
is  the  property  of  the  state.  Officials 
connected  with  the  institution  have 
asked  The  Press  to  give  currency  to 
these  facts  so  that  the  parents  of  the 
blind  of  the  state  may  oe  advised  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  institution  and 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges 
in  behalf  of  their  unfortunate  children. 

This  institution  is  small  and  incom- 
plete in  its  appointments,  but  it  is  a 
beginning  in  the  rignt  direction.  The 
state  has  thus  far  made  only  a  meagre 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution,  the  citizens  of  Gary 
doing  the  rest  in  the  expectation  that 
public  funds  will  be  set  apart  for  ex- 
penditure in  behalf  of  the  blind.  This 
reasonable  expectation  should  be  real- 
ized during  the  coming  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

If  Senator  Pettigrew  secures  the  land 
donation  now  made  a  part  of  Senator 
Carter's  bill,  it  will  eventually  prove 
a  source  of  revenue  for -this  very  nec- 
essary state  institution,  and  a  relief  to 
the  taxpayers. 


{^ABDIFF, 
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CARDIFF  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

OPENING  OF  THE  ANNUA!/  SALE  OF 
WORK. 


W 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  inolemenoy  of  the 
weather  on  Wednesday  afternoon  militated  bo 
seriously  against  the  attendance  of  the  public 
at  the  first  day's  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Glossop  -  terrace,  Cardiff,  which  is  one 
of  tie  most  useful  and  deserving 
institutions  in  the  town.  The  sale  of  work  wae 
opened  by  Mrs.  Andrews  (the  mayoress),  who, 
in  a  few  suitable  remarks,  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  usefulness  of  the  institution, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  identify 
herself  more  closely  with  its  welfare  than  she 
had  done  in  the  past.  Having  been  conducted 
through  several  work-rooms,  Mrs.  Andrews 
added  that  she  was  delighted  to  see  the  large 
variety  of  goods,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  and 
needlework  by  the  girls  and.  wickerwork  of  all 
kinds  and  mat-making  by  Hie  men,  which  had 
been  so  well  done  by  the  blind  operatives. 
The  display  of  goods  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  and  she  hoped  that  the  sale 
of  work  would  prove  a  greater  success  than  in 
any  previous  year.  (Applause.)— Dr.  Maurice 
Evans  (Caerphilly)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayoress,  and  this  was  parsed  with 
heartiness.— The  stalls,  which  were  laden  with 
a  pleasing  display  of  useful  goods  made  at 
the  institute,  in  addition  to  a  large  variety  of 
fancy  articles,  were  presided  at  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Eird,  Miss  E.  Davies,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Fowler, 
Mrs.  Jeffrey,  Miss  Nicholl,  Miss  Lundie,  and 
Miss  Williams,  and  the  general  arrangements 
were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  A.  E. 
Jeffrey,  the  energetic  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  institute.  The  sale  of  work  will  be  con- 
tinued to-day  (Thnrsday),  from  three  till  eight 
p.m.,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
during  the  afternoon  to  visitors  to  see  the  blind 
inmates  at  work. 


PROVISION   FOR   ADULT   BLIND. 


Sightless    Springs    Man    to    Draw   Bill 
for  Legislature. 

"W  C.  Haines,  a  blind  laborer,  formulat- 
ing a  bill  for  the  education  and  .employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  of  the  state,  to 
be  presented  to  the  legislature.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Haines  a  number  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  other  states  have  been  made 
practically  self-supporting.  hn„,.J 

He  has  laid  hte  plans  before  the  boaid 
of  trustees  of  the  state  school  for  the  deal 
and  blind  and  is  assured  of  their  cb-opj 
eratlon.  As  the  school  is  now  pondu 
It  is  optional  with  the  authorities  to  ad- 
mit a  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
21  no  provision  being  made  tor  tnoai. 
who  have  reached  their  majority. 


DECEMBER    5.    190(> 


:     SUCCESS  OF  BLIND  MUSIC  STUDENTS.-At 
the  Trinity  College  iuuslc  examinations  recently  he«I 
in  the  Nottingham  Centre  three  students  of  the  Mid- 
L 1   Institution  for   the   Blind     Nottingham,    were 
Centered  for  organ  playing,  and  all  were  successful 
The  esaSnafaon  was  held  at  the  Institution  by  Dr. 
'CreseTorgarrist  of  the  Chapel  Royal    and  was  m  the 
intermediate  division,  two  of  the  students  passing  in 
ff  honours  section.     No   concessions   or  allowances 
i^ere  made  for  them,  and  it  is  very  gratify mg    hat 
the  blind  were  thus  able  to  sit  in  open  examination 
iSith those  who  have  the  use  of  their  sigat      Mr. 
^WG    Taylor,  the  music  master  of  the  institution, 
Z  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success  ot  bis 
™nils      One   of   the  blind   students   is  to  take   part 
FnTnt  programme  this  evening  in  the  distribuuon  of 
eertifiJL^the  Mechanics'  Large  Hall  by  playing 
nn   organ   solo. 
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Their  Building  Overcrowded  and  .  . 
Many  Applicants  Are  Turned  Away. 


I 


Montana's  Deaf  and  Dumb  Wards. 


'    The  report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
fesylum  at  Boulder,  published  in  part 
yesterday  morning,  shows  a  state  of 
things    at    that    institution    of    which 
Montana  cannot  he  proud.    The  state 
5s   under  the   most   sacred   obligation 
to    provide    a    home      and    an    educa- 
tional institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blinrl  children,  not  as  a  matter  of 
favor  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  so  as 
to  equip  them  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  for  making  their  way  in  the 

;world. 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  begin 
3ife  with  a  handicap.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  remove  that  handicap 
bs  far  as  possible,  for  the  pocketbook 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  in  later 
years  these  unfortunates  shall  not.: 
fcecome  charges  on  the  state. 

We  learn  from  the  trustees'  re 
j>ort  that  the  asylum  has  no  hospital 
Sacilities,  the  institution  being  so 
crowded  that  in  case  of  severe  illness 
the  patients  could  not  be  treated 
properly.  Furthermore,  the  asylum 
contains  no  play  room  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  no  assembly  room  or  chap- 
el. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
enough  money  was  put  into  the 
building  at  first,  not  all  of  it  re- 
mained in  the  building,  but  went  for 
purposes  and  persons  for  which  it 
was  not  appropriated. 

The  people  are  told  by  the  trustees) 
-what  was  generally  known  before 
—that  Superintendent  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  his 
business  and  does  his  duty.  He  is 
thoroughly  interested  in  his  work, 
and  a  thorough  specialist  in  that 
work. 

In  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$34,000  for  the  institution,  and  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  of     $40,000  for     a 


new  wing  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased and  Tepidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  pupils,  for  erecting  a  boiler 
house  and  installing  a  heating  plant, 
for  plumbing  and  other  much  need- 
led additions,  Mr.  McAloney  is  speak- 
ing for  the  children  and  for  the  state 
itself.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  it 
would  be  a  blessing  if  the  present 
building  should  be  burned,  so  that 
a  proper  building  could  be  erected. 

Mr.  McAloney  gives  an  amusingly 
pathetic  description  of  one  of  the  pi- 
anos now  in  use  at  the  asylum,  which 
should  be  called  a  school:  He  says 
it  "is  old  and  of  very  little  use  for 
practice  or  instruction.  It  is  only 
suitable  for  teaching  piano-tuning 
and  piano-repairing."  An  attempt  to 
teach  music  with  such  an  instrument 
is  much  like  trying  to  teach  penman- 
ship with  a  blackboard  and  a  piece 
of  soap. 

It  is  important  in  such  a  school 
that  sewing  be  taught;  and  yet  on 
account  of  lack  of  room  the  sewing 
room  has  been  converted  into  a  dor- 
mitory. At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease of  attendance,  unless  the 
school  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  dining-room  ta 
bles   into   beds. 

The  school  should  have  a  play 
room,  one  into  which  the  sun  can 
shine  in  winter.  A  gymnasium  is 
needed,  to  the  end  that  the  children 
may  be  made  good  animals  as  well  as 
good  mental  and  moral  beings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  and 
Governor  Toole  will  give  particular 
attention  to  the  reports  of  the  trus- 
tees and  Superintendent  McAloney. 
The  next  autumn  should  see  a  com- 
plete school  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions at  Boulder  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children  of  Montana 


TO  EDUCATE 
ADULT  BLIND 


W.  C.  Heines  Presents  a 

Plan  to  the  Springs 

Institution 


NEWS    BUREAU. 
ROOM  G,   BANK   BLOCK. 
AND    119   EAST    PIKE'S   PEAK   AVE.. 
COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.,   Dec.  7. 
Special  to  The  News. 

W.  C.  Heines  of  this  city  is  at  work  up- 
on a-  bill  which  he  will  seek  to  have  In- 
troduced at  the  next  session  of  the  Li 
lature  providing  for  the  education  and 
employment  of  the  adult  blind  in  this 
state.  The  state  school  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  makes  no  provision  for  those  who 
by  accident  or  illness  become  blind  after 
they  attain  their  majority.  Mr.  Heines 
appeared  before  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  state  school  yesterday  and  unl 
his  clan. 


nb 
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BILL  FOR  A  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


TV.  C.  Haiaes  of  710  Cooper  street  is  at 
oik  iipou  a  bill  which  h'e  will  preseni   t( 
ie  next  legislature,  asking  thai  provision 
t-  made  For  the  education  and  employinenl 
I  the  adult  blind  in  this  state.  Mr.  Hame  s 
lea  is  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  pro- 
ide  for  those  who  b?    accident   or  illness 
econie  blind  late  in  life  as  for  those  who 
re  born   into  the  world   without   sighl   or  ■ 
jse   it   when   children.     The   state   school 
or    the    doai'    and    blind    as    i  onducted    al 
.its, -nt  makes  do  provision  for  those  wh< 
iSes  are  over  21.     According  to  Mr.  Haines 
t   is   optional    with   the  trustees   whether 
mpils   who   have   attained   their  majority 
uv  received  into  the  institution  and  given 
instruction.  ,      ,        , 

Mr.  Haines  appeared  before  the  hoard 
yt  trustees  of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 
Mid  Blind  yesterday  and  unfolded  bis  plan. 
lh  is  encouraged  by  the  consideration  the 
bfoard  gave  it,  and  believes  that  he  will 
|„.  successful  in  cajjpog  out  bis  plans. 
Mr.  Hairtes'  sight^^seriously  affected,  he 
Ifcing  able  to  sjj*  only  enough  to  get 
around.  11^  /ft  his  sight  12  years  ago 
iift-  an  accirtade and  the  loss  has  made  bun 
ti'ery  symnjfcnetfc  with  those  similarly  af- 
flicted.' Jnv.  Haines  makes  his  living  by 
Biakins^ammocks  and  fly  nets,  and  be- 
llevesjPhat  the  state  should  afford  all  those 

who  meet  with  the  loss  of  their  sight  late 
in  life  a  means  of  learning  the  various 
trades  which  employ  the  blind. 

"Such   an   institution  as   I  suggest  could 
be  made  almost  self-supporting,"  said  Mr. 
Haines.     "It   could  be  conducted   upon  a 
business  plan  and  if  given  good  patronage 
the    pupils    and    inmates   could    be    entirely 
self-supporting."      Similar   institutions   are 
to  be  found  m  several  of  the  states.  Penn- 
sylvania,    California     and    Massachusetts 
being  three  where  institutions  for  the  adult 
blind   are  conducted.     Through  the  efforts 
ot  Mr.  Haines  and  others  the  plan  was  in- 
stituted in  Ohio,  but  when  the  last  legisla- 
ture   of    that    slate    adjourned,    the    school 
closed  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  lej 
lature.   when  if  is  expected  appropriation 
will   be   made  to  continue  the   work.     Mr 
Haines   says   that    if  the   School    there  had 
been  properly  provided  for  and  managed, 
it  would  have  been  a  success,  the  same  as 
such  institutions  are  in  many  other  states. 
There  are  a  number  of  slates  which  em- 
ploy the  blind  and  Mr.  Haines  points  out 
thai   if   l-  oftentimes  necessary  for  people 
to  l<  ese  trades  after  they  have 

blind.     He  believes  it  is  a  hardship 

thai    adults  may  not  have  "the  same  prJPi- 

that  are  afforded  to  the  ohildrejf  by 


From  Denver,  Colo.-P«st 

TYPEWRITERS  FOR 
BUND  STUDENTS 


titute^TVfal 


State  Institute  makes  Requisi- 
tion for  Machines. 


A      STEREOSCOPE      ALSO       WANTED 


Biennial  Report  Shows  187  Inmates 
Enrolled  in  the  Two  Years,  but  a 
Big  Deficit— Several  Remarkable 
Students  Developed  by  the  School 
-Legislature  Is  Expected  to  1 1>- 
hold  Efficiency  of  the  Institution 
by  a  Suitable  Appropriation. 


Ten  new  typewriters  for  blind  students 
are  among  the  demands  made  b  th 
state  institute  for  the  mute  and  blind  a 
Colorado  Springs.  A  stereoscope,  an  in- 
strument to  facilitate  the  teaching  or  the 
blind  is  also  wanted  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  filed  their  biennial  report 
with  the  governor  yesterday. 

The  report  shows  the  number  of  stud- 
ents enrolled  during  the  two  years  to  be 
187.  There  are  now  53  deaf  boys  and. i 
i  deaf  girls,  and  27  blind  boys  and  23  blind 
girls  receiving  instruction  at  the  institu- 
tion The  school  has  had  a  successful 
year  from  an  educational  view,  though 
the  trustees  say  that  unless  more  money 
is  appropriated  for  it  next  year  the 
Mandard  will  be  lowered  and  the  useful- 
ness  thereby   lessened. 

Tho  total  deficit  Dec.  1st  was  .vs.OTI  tor 
needed  improvements  and  to  pay  off  the 
deficit  $39,000  is  required. 

The  purchase  of  the  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining the  school  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature. 

In  the  blind  department  the  trustees  say 
that  the  New  York  point  system  is  Used, 
while  in  the  deaf  department  a  regular 
course  of  study  like  that  of  the  public 
schools    is    In    vogue. 

The  two  most  remarkable  students  in 
the  institution  are  Lottie  Sullivan  of  Den- 
Mr  and  Elmer  Francis  of  Idaho. 

Lottie  is  deaf  and  blind  and  is  unable 
to  talk.  Though  but  14  years  old,  she 
(,ir,  read,  write,  sew,  dance  and  cook. 

For  her  age  she  is  said  to  be  a  rival  in 

Intelligence     to     Laura     Brldgeman     and 

n  Keller,   the  two  most  famous  deaf 

and    blind    mutes    the    country    has    ever 

known.  . ,    ,    , 

\  special  teacher  is  provided  by  the 
trustees  for  Lottie  SulllvaiT"  Elmer  Fran- 
cis is  totally  blind,  but  he  has  become  an 
expert  piano  tuner.  The  board  recently 
awarded  him  a  certificate  for  proficiency 
In  that  (lass  of  work. 

Dr  W  C.  Ogden  ol  Colorado  Springs, 
an  oculist  and  aurist,  has  rendered  pro- 
fessional services  free  to  all  the  Inmates 
of  the  school,  and  he  has  been  tendered 
a  resolution  of  thanks  by  the  trustees. 
\V  H  Trout  is  the  president  of  the  beard, 
and  on  the  financial  outlook  or  the  school 
h     says  in  the  report: 


"At  no  time  within   the   past   ten   years 
has    the   Income    been    sufficient    to    i 

legitimate  expenses  and  relief  has 
sought  from  time  to  time  through 
the  legislature.  The  last  general  assem- 
bly, recognizing  the  needs  of  the  school, 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $22,669  for  the 
payment  of  the  defli  It  and  making  such 
n  pairs  and  Improvements  as  were  deemed 
imperataive,  but  not  cue  cent  of  this 
l  i    n   realized. 

"in    the    meantime    the    board    has    en- 
deavored   to   preserve   the    property,    keep 

Up     the    Insurance     and     give     to     the     stale' 

ami  to  her  unfortunate  children  the  very 
t.est  possible  under  the  circ-imst^nces, 
■waiting  and  hoping  that  the  coming  leg- 
islature   might    find    a    way    out    of    the 

t  re  utdc. 

"l'|i  to  this  date  nothing  has  been  do 
tn    impair    the    efficiency    of    the    school. 
'i  he   present    i>  illcy    cannot,    however,    be 
iiiu-d   indefinitely,    and.    unless   there 
is  some  assurance  of  permanent  reli 
some   time   soon,   the  diminishing   incomi 
must  be  met  by  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  teachers  or  th3  employm*  lit  of  cle 
people  and    the  shortening  of  the   school 
session.    Such  a  course  would  necessarily 
result  in  th-  lowering  of  the  standard 
excellence    which    we    have    hitherto 
j<  yed    and   would   certainly   meet    th 
approval    of    the    public,    but    we 
nothing  else  in   store  for  us,   unless  HH 
measures  are  adopted  by  our  lawmaker 
as  may  increase  the  revenue  of  the  si 
pr,d  put  her  institutions  on  a  solid  basis, 
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BLIND  BOY  CARPENTERS. 



Skilful  Little    Laborers,   Who    Do  as    Clever  Work    With  Tools  as 

Those  Who  Can  See. 


e^ —  Written  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls  By  Anna  S.  Lagergren.  — — «o 


THE  system  that  enables  a  blind  boy 
to  play  with  edged  tools  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  his  doing  himself 
harm  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Sloyd," 
a  word  that  had  its  birth  in  Sweden, 
where  so  many  useful  systems  of  the 
kindergarten  variety  orginate.  The  word 
can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways,  but 
broadly  it  means  "to  be  skilful."  Before 
explaining  how  the  system  is  applied  to 
the  blind  boys  of  the  institute  at  Raleigh, 
S..  C,  in  which  T  am  instructor,  it  is  well 
to  tell  what   it  has   done. 

Many  of   the  blind   boys  in   this  institu- 
tion can  do  as  clever   work  with   carp^n- 


man  is  now  earning  his  living  as  a  piano 
tuner,  and  not  only  can  he  tune  pianos, 
but  he  Is  able  to  mend  any  broken  or  de- 
fective part  of  the  instrument.  Piano 
tuning,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  fa- 
vorite occupation  for  the  blind,  as  their 
sense  of  hearing  is  usually  so  acute  as  to 
enable  them  to  secure  the  correct  sound 
with  little  trouble.  Some,  however,  fail 
ot  complete  success,  not  from  inability  to 
tune  well,  but  from  lack  of  the  mechan- 
ical training  needed  to  make  the  ^delicate 
repairs  and  adjustments  so  frequently  re- 
quired in  connection  with   the   tuning. 


To  see  some  of  the  more  accomplished 
ters'  tools  as  those  who  can  see.  One  of  j  pupils  at  work  is  to  make  the  spectator  self  seriouslj 
the  pupils,  wonderful  as  it  sounds,  learned  |  marvel  that  a  sightless  person  can  handle 
in  six  months  to  use  the  saw,  plane  and  I  with  such  skill  and  rapidity  tools  that 
hammer,  to  do  three  kinds  of  joinery  must  of  necescity  be  sharpened  to  almost 
geometrical    problems,    sharpen    his    tools,    a  razor  edge.    A  boy  who  knows  his  work 

will  mark  off  his  design  and  then  rapidly 
saw  the  wood  the  right  length,  adjust  it, 
nail  it,  plane  it  smooth,  round  off  the  cor- 
ners and  finish  it  with  as  much  care  and 
skill  as  though  the  blind  eyes  actually  saw 


which  in  effect  they  actually  do.  If  the 
tool  is  lacking  an  edge  or  is  out  of  order, 
the  sightless  boy  knows  just  how  to  put 
it  right  without  asking  a  question. 

But  this  result  is  attained  only  after  per- 
sistent effort,  for  the  blind  boy  at  first 
shrinks  from  such  unaccustomed  tasks  as 
the  whittling  of  wood  or  the  shaping  of  a 
plank  with  a  saw.  Let  the  reader  shut 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  imagine  how  he 
would  feel  trying  to  plane  a  piece  of  wood 
or  use  a  hammer  by  the.  sense  of  touch 
alone.  Yet  during  the  time  I  have  been 
giving  instruction  to  blind  boye  in  car- 
pentry work  I  have  not  had  one  cut  him- 


plane  and  cut  and  nail  and  join  until  he 
had  turned  out  as  neat  a  piece  of  carpen- 
try as  any  one  with  the  normal  number 
of  senses  could  accomplish.  Before  he 
left  school  he  had  completed  a  wardrobe  , 


in 


which  ho  kept  his  clothes.    This  young    through   the  end3  of  the  nervous  fingers, 


A    BLIND  BOY   Wllo  HAS   !  ■       :    A    PROFICIENT   CARPENTER. 


The  system  is  explained  almost  in  a  sen- 
tence: From  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complicated,  in  a 
correct  methodical  succession.  When  some 
simple  object  has  been  completed  the  pupil 
has  learned  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  something  more  difficult,  which 
requires  more  tools  and  other  grips  of  the 
hand.  In  the  beginning  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  the  aspiring  pupil,  who  really 
wants  to  learn,  but  dreads  the  handling  of 
the  tools,  to  shape  a  spoon  out  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  a  shuttle  out  of  a  section  of  deal 
or  a  shelf  from  a  plank.  If  the  skilled,  but 
sightless,  artisan  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  could  see  what  was  going  on  he 
would  probably  smile  pityingly  al  the 
clumsy  efforts  of  the  new  pupil,  but  he 
once  went  through  the  same  course  him- 
self. 

The  blind  boy,  with  his  hand  carefully 
guided  by  the  teacher,  learns  to  fashion  j 
rude  spoon.  He  is  pleased.  He  has  ac- 
complished something  with  hands  that  he 
thought  must  always  be  idle.  He  turns 
the  piece  of  wood  over  and  over,  his  sensi- 
tive fingers  noting  each  rough  part  and 
detecting  even  where  the  wood  is  dirty. 
Then  he  asks  how  he  can  make  tBe  rough 
places  smooth.  Interest  thus  awakened, 
the  teacher  takes  him  in  hand  again,  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  plane  or  chisel,  cau- 
tions the  boy  against  handling  it  too  wild- 
ly at  first,  and  then  guides  the  hand  in 
the  act  of  planing.  It  may  not  be  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  work  at  first,  but  every 
move  of  the  hand  gives  the  boy  new  con- 
fidence and  adds  fresh  interest  to  his  task. 
The  delight  of  a  new  pupil  over  the  dis- 
covery that  he  has  made  a  wooden  spoon 
is  something  worth  seeing. 

Remember,     I     am     talking    about     the 
teaching  of  _boys.     What  would  be  trebly 


V 


hard  with  a  grown  man  Is  comparatively 
easy  with  an  earnest  boy,  wishing  for 
nothing  more  eagerly  than  for  a  means  of 
employing  his  tinio  in  some  useful  occu- 
pation. When  the  boy  has  fashioned  the 
first  simple  article  to  his  satisfaction  and 
thai  of  the  teacher,  he  is  taught  to  make 
something  more  complicated,  to  use  a  >iw 
and  a  hammer  and  nails,  and  finally  to 
design  his  own  work,  sharpen  his  tools 
and  go  ahead  at  his  bench  without  in- 
struction, just  as  an  ordinary  carpenter 
blessed  with  eyesight  would.  I  have  only 
|  one  problem  yet  to  solve,  and  that  is  how 
to  give  the  boys  drawings  on  paper  to 
serve  as  models.  I  am  planning  to  have 
some  kind  of  raised  draving  made  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  the  blind  carpenters. 


OMAHA,  (NEBJBEL 

Blind  Boy  Carpenter- 

New  Training  Methods 
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instructor     it    t*         ,,  '     n   which    I 

done  '     '   1S    Wel1    t0    tel1    what    it    has 


£Ce"te  72  Zh:rL  the    ™    i-    dirty. 

Places   bS.^"  »ake  the  rough 

the  teacher  takes  hi,?,         J '"*   awak( 
Plains  the  use  of  the  ,/"   ^  agaln- 
tions  the  boy  agains.  h      ?.•   °r  tU*el'  cau" 
at  first  and  fhef  X8  t  ™hg  2  t0°  W,Id* 
of  Planing.       It  5Tv  n  "ld  in  the  »<* 

Piece  of  work  a  firsf  but  '  ^  ppett* 
hand  gives  the  bo^LB]l7  m°Ve  of  the 
fresb  interest  to  his  task ■  m*??  ^ 
a  new  pupil  over  the  h  e  de,i«ht  of 

*ade  awodeVners       ndSqCOVe^  that  he  has 
seeing.  P°on  ls  something  worth 

Remember    T  nm  +„u  • 
ing  of  boy"'     u^*""11*  about  the  teach- 
"1th  a  grown  Lnat.W°U,d   be  trebJy  hard 

wnh  ™~z,™y\cs:Teiy  easy 

more  eager] v  <han„        w,snine  for  nothing 

time    i/  some    usefuTT8  "'  emP'°ying  hi* 
the    boy    has    ,a       Ul    occupation.        When 

article  to  hi3  satis T?  ^  &TSt  simP^ 
teacher  he  is  tau/h, T  ^  that  of  the 
more  complicated  f  t0  make  s°mething 
-er  and  Sfan  °  Z^o  T*  *"*' 
own   work,    sharpen    hie  design    his 

ah^ad  at  his  bench  with  ^  l°0lS  and  e° 
as  an  ordinary  carPenterh1mStrUCU°n'  just 
sight  would       S  blessed  with  eye- 

to  solve  and  tL iTl  °ne  Prob,em  "" 
boys  drawings  on  naner  t  t(>    give    the 

I  am  planning  to  nave  ,o°  8e™  as  mod^s. 
Rawing  made  especial vZ6  J."*  °f  raised 
blind  carpenters  y    °r  tbe  use  of  the 


—   nf    t»,„    v,,j 


can  do  as  clever  work  wi/h  "  '—■♦•■'- 

» —  who  cartwirea0pfer^iis 

wonderful    as    it   sounds,    learned     in  '  six 

o°dDo  tShr°  T  ihe  SaW'  Plane  and  hammer, 
o  do  three  kinds  of  joinery  work,  plan  with 

STn  ■  "r",  °Ut  ge°met"cal  problems 
sharpen  his  tools,  plane  and  cut  and  nal 
and  join  until  he  had  turned  out  as  neat  1 
Piece  of  carpentry  as  anyone  with  the  nor 
ma  number  of  senses  could  accompXsS" 
Before  he  left  school  he  had  com ^e  a 
wrdrobe  ln  he  kept  h.s   coaplet ^ .* 

young  man  is  now  earning  his  living  as  a 
Piano  tuner,   and   not   only   can     he     Sn* 
Pianos,  but  he  is  able  to  mend  any  brok™ 
or  defective  part  of  the  instrument      Piano 
tuning    it  should  be  explained,  is  a  favori™ 
occupation  for  the  blind,  as   their  sense   It 
hearing   is    usually   so    acute   as    to    enable 
them  to  secure  the  correct  sound  with  ,m,e 
giving  instruction  to  blind  boys  in  carpen- 
try work   I   have   not   had   one   cut   himseif 
seriously. 

The  system  is  explained  almcst  in  a  sen- 
tence: From  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complicated,  in  a 
correct  methodical  succession.  When  some 
simple  object  has  been  completed  the  pupil 
has  learned  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  something  more  difficult,  which 
requires  more  tools  and  other  grips  of  the 
hand.  In  the  beginning  it  seems  impossible 
to  the  aspiring  pupil,  who  really  wants  to 
learn,  but  dreads  the  handling  of  the  tools, 
»o  shape  a  spoon  out  of  a  piece  of  wocd,  a 

shuttle  out  of  a  section  cf  deal  or  a  shelf 
from  a  plank.  If  the  skilled  but  sightless 
artisan  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  could 
|  see  what  was  going  on  he  would  probably 
smile  pityingly  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  the 
new  pupil,  but  he  once  went  through  the 
same  course  himself. 

Delight  ot'  a  \nv  Pupil. 
Tbe  blind  boy,  with  his  hand  carefully 
guided  by  the  teacher,  learns  to  fashion  a 
rude  spoon.  He  is  pleased.  He  has  ac- 
complished something  with  hands  that  he 
thought  must  always  be  idle.  He  turns 
the  piece  of  wood  over  and  over,  his  sensi- 
tive fingers  noting  each  rough  part  and  de- 


A  BLIND  BOY  WHO  HAS  BECOME  A       PROFICIENT  CARPENTER 


MANUAL  TEACHER  GIVING  FIRST    LESSON  TO  A  BLIND  BOY. 
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BLIND   BOYCAR££MTLRS. 


A  PROFICIENT   CARPENTER, 

— ,.- — .-inBfT , Zl — — — : —  ;,  "- ; — : 

PBCIAL    COREUBPONDKNCE  OF  THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

RALEIGH.  N.  C,  December  6.— The  sys- 
■  m  that  enables  a  blind  boy  to  play  with 
dged  tools  without  the  slightest  danger  of  ' 
lis  doing  himself  harm  is  known  by  the 
lame  of  "Sloyd,"'  a  word  that  had  its  birth 
;i  Sweden,  where  so  many  useful  systems 
>f  the  kindergarten  variety  originate.  The 
void  can  be  Interpreted  in  many  ways,  but 
iroadly  it  means  "to  be  skillful."  Before 
•xplaining   how    the    system    Is    applied    to 

the  blind  boys  of  the  institute  at  Raleigh, 
N.  <'..  in  which  I  am  .instructor,  it  is  well 
to  tell  what  it  has  done. 

Many  of  the  blind  boys  in  this  institution 
can  do  as  clever  work  with  carpenters' 
tools  as  those  who  can  see.  One  of  the 
pupils,  wonderful  as  it  sounds,  learned  in 
■six  months  to  use  the  saw,  plane  and  ham- 
,ner,  to  do  three  kinds  of  joinery  work, 
plan  with  compasses,  work  out  geometrical 
problems,  sharpen  his  tools,  plane  and  cut 
and  nail  and  join  until  he  had  turned  ouJ 
as  neat  a  piece  of  carpentry  as  any  one 
with    the    norma  ber   of   senses    could 

omplish.      Before   he   left  school    lie   had 
completed  a  wardrobe  in  which  ho  kept,  his 
ties.      This   young   man   is  now   earning 
his   living    a  ano    tuner,    and    not   only 

can  he  tune  pianos,  but  he  is  able  to  mend 
any    broken    or    defective    part    Of    the    in- 
strument.     Piano   tuning,    it   should    i" 
plained,    is    a.    favorite    occupation    (or 
blind,   -is   i"  ■       ■•  of  hearing  is   usually 

so  acute  as   in  enabh    them    to   secure   Ifhe 
correct    sound    with    little    trouble.      Soi 
however,  fail  of  complete  success,  nol  from 
Inability  to  (hip    well,  bui   from  lack  of  the 
mechanical    training    needed    to    make 
delicate    repairs    and    adjustments    so    fre- 
quently   required    li  (ion    with 
tuning. 

To    :  ne   of    the   more 

pupils   at    work    is    to    rnak 
marvel   that  a  sightless  person   can    handle 
with    such    skill    and    rapidity    tool 


GIVING  FIRST 
must  or  necessity  lie  Sbarpeneci  to  almost   a 

edge,      A    bo;-    Who   knows    his    work  i 
will    mark  off   his  design   and    then    rapidly 
saw    the    wood    the    right    length,    adjust    it.   J 
nail     it.     blahe    it     smooth,     round     off     the 
corners    and    finish    it    with    as    much    care 
and  skill  as  though  the  blind  eye:    actually 
saw  through   the  ends  of  the   nervous   lin- 
gers   which  in  effect  they  actually  do.  if  the 
tool   is  lacking  an   edge   or  is   out   of  order  , 
the   sightless   boy    knows   just  how   to   put 
it   right   without  asking  a  question. 

But  this  result  is  attained  only  after  per- 
sistent effort,  for  the  blind  boy  at  rirst 
shrinks  from  such  unaccustomed  tasks 
as  the  whittling  of  wood  or  the  Bhapln 
a  Plank  with  a  SSW.  Let  the  reader  shut 
his  eves  for  a  moment  and  imagine  how 
he  would  feel  trying  to  plar.fc  a  piece  of 
wood  or  use  a  hammer  by  the  sense  of 
touch  alone.  Yet  during  the  time  I  have 
been  giving  instruction  to  blind  boys  In 
carpentry    work    I    have    not    had    one    cut 

himself  seriously.  _____„ 

The  -vstem  is  explained   almost   111  -  - 
,„;.,  Trom    >he  known  to  thj-J-JJ* 
from   the  simple  to  the  more  dlfflw".  from 
th9e    simp1e   to  the   more  complicated     J 
,.,„.„-.„  methodical  succession     Whjn  jome 
simp',  object  has  been  completed _th« ipupu 

the  aspiring  PuPn.  who  *^™»'s* 

.Jn   but  dreads   the   handling  of     ho  too Is 

,o  shape  a  spoon  out  of  a  piece  ot   wood,  a 

out   of  a  section  of  deal  or-a  shelf 

i         if   (Vio   skilled    v"it   sightless 

<X°   a  "he  £«  US  A     table  could 

'       if  w«  going  on  he  woud  probably 

lle  pityingly  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  the 

JS3S,   tut   be   once   went   through    the 

iime  course   himseif. 

,y,    with    his   hand    carefully 

„er.  learns  i 

phased-     He  has  accom- 
pushed    something    with    hands      that      he 


LESSON  TO  BLIND  BOX. 

thought  must  always  be  idle.  He  turns 
the  piece  of  wood  over  and  over,  his  sen- 
sitive fingers  noting  each  rough  part  and 
detecting  even  where  the  wood  is  dirty. 
Then  he  asks  how  he  ~an  make  the  rough 
places  smooth.  Interest  thus  awakened  the 
teacher  takes  him  in  hand  again,  explains 
the  use  of  the  j  lane  or  chisel,  cautions  the 
boy  against  handling  it  too  wildly  at  first 
and  then  guides  the  hand  in  the  act  of 
planing.  It  may  not  be  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  work  at  first,  but  every  move  of  the 
hand  fives  the  boy  new  confidence  and  adds 
fresh  inter-  :  t  to  his  task.  The  delight  of  a 
new  pupil  over  the  discovery  that  he  has 
made  a  wooden  spoon  is  something  worth 
seeing. 

Remember,  I  am  talking  about  the  teach- 
ing of  boys.  What  would  be  trebly  hard 
with  a  grown  man  is  comparatively  easy 
with  an  earnest  boy,  wishing  for  nothing 
more  eagerly  than  for  a  means  of  employ- 
ing his  time  in  some  useful  occupation. 
When  the  boy  has  fashioned  the  first  sim- 
ple article  to  his  satisfaction  and  that  of 
th'<  he  Is  taught  to  make  something 

more  complicated,  to  use  a  saw  and  a 
I  hammer  and  nails  and  finally  to  design  his 
own  work,  sharpen  his  own  tools,  and  go 
ahead  at  his  bench  without  instruction  just 
as  an  ordinary  carpenter  blessed  with  eye- 
sight would.  I  have  only  one  problem  yet 
to  solve  and  that  is  how  to  give  the  boys 
drawings  on  paper  to  serve  as  models.  I 
am  planning  to  have  some  kind  of  raised 
drawing  made  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  carpenters. 
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A  BLIND    PIANIST1 


Miss  Marie  Benedict  to  be  Hear.. 
Tuesday  Niglt. 

Miss     Marie     Benedict,   the     piani 
will  Rrive  her  recital  before  the  stu.f 
at  the  Columbia     Femeale     college    on 
Tuesday  evening  ;it  8:30  o'clock. 

Tickets  ,  i'c   at   50 

cents:  family  tickets  admitting  three 
at   $1.00. 

Lovers  of  high  class  solo  piano  play- 
ing should  nut  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

The  following  testimonial  is  one  of 
r.iariy  in  her  possession: 

as    Marie    Benedict,    the   blind   pia- 
niste.    is    •making-   a     su<  Ith     her 

piano  recitals,  with  each  piece  prefaced 
by  remarks,  descriptive  or  analytic.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  one  of 
these  recently.  Her  temperament  is 
highly  poetic,  her  execution  is  clear  cut 
and  incisive,  and  her  personality  is 
stamped  on  everything  she  plays.  She 
has  also  a  repertoire  of  lighter  pieces, 
called  "Students'  Programmes,"  suited 
for  performances  at  conservatories  and 
ladies'  institutes.  I  am  glad  to  recom- 
mend her  to  a  musical  public. 

Smith   N.   FenfieH, 

Musical  Director,  Chickering  Hall, 
New  York. 
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A   Blind   Cotton    Buyer. 

Macon  Telegraph:  A  man  who  is  con- 
sidered a  prodigy  in  that  he  has  made  a 
good  living  and  accumulated  property 
buying  cotton  and  merchandising  ait  Ju- 
liet, Ga.,  although  he  is  so  h]j#d  that  he 
cannot  tell  night  from  day.  is  Mr.  B.  H. 
Mitchell,  who  came  down  to  Macon  yes- 
terday and  disposed  of  an  accumulated 
stock  of  cotton  to  W.  A.  Davis  &  Co.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  bw 
success,  however,  end  he  does  not  desire 
the  credit  for  it;  but  when  asked  about 
it,  placs  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
wife's  arm  and  says:  "There  is  the  secret 
of  it."  Each  year  he  comes  to  Macon 
and  gets  Capt.  Davis  to  fix  up  what  cot- 
ton men  call  "•types,"  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  "samples,"  by  which  he 
can  be  governed  in  classifying  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  cotton.  These  "types"  are 
placed  in  a  glass  case,  each  grade  in  a 
separate  section.  When  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
about  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  he  gets  the 
sample  and  asks  his  wife  to  see  to  which 
class  it  belongs.  She  does  so,  and  places 
it  on  the  case  over  its  proper  grade.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  knowing  the  location  of  the 
grades,  can  tell  instantly  whenever  he 
needs  to  know  what  cotton  he  is  handl- 
ing. He  can  figure  accurately  on  paper, 
although  he  cannot  see  the  sheet  on  which 
he  writes. 
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A  NliGRO'S  OPINION. 

He    'rolls    How    tlie    Southern    I'cople 
llel]i    tho   Colored    Race. 

To   the    BJaltor   of  The    Pc 

sha  11,    Texas,     I'  ir    7. — Te     ■> 

takes    the  lead   in   furnishing  opportuni- 
ties to  the  negroes  of  the  South   to  b 
their    condition,    and    if   the    ra'cs    Is    not 

i ted    the    State    c 
sponsible,    because    evet.y     town 
and   bacnJet   in    tin-  SI  I  I      ;ed   wit  a 

tt'Uiblic  schools  for 
and   women  are  et 

,  hereby     furnialhi  il  ion    to    the 

young  negro  boys   and   girls. 

The    baaie    is    Bald  the 

public  school  system  in  the  world,  and 
in  addition  to  this  higher  schools  and 
colleges  are  kept  up  by  the  State  and 
the  very  'best  available  negro  men  and 
women  are  employed  to  instruc  h  in. 
In  addition  to  all  this  ot  Institutions, 
are  maintained  by   the  te    for   the   up- 

lifting of  the  negro,  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate. 

The  finest  institution  in  any  State 
managed  by  negroes  and  supported  by 
the  State,  is  the  deaf  an  1  du 
blind  institute  a'  Ui  in,  (uhlch  is  far 
the  unfortunate  tn  thai  direction.  Fine 
buildings,  good  teacheis  uad  everything 
to  make  the  inmates  happy  is  thrown 
around  them,  and  they  enjoy  life  at  th«> 
expense  of  the  great  State  of  Texas,  the 


State  of  which  every  negro  in  America. 
Sd  Lei  proud.  Every  employe  tuna 
janitor  to  superintendent,  are  uolo.ed  aud 
Li  the  students  are  the  same. 

Hon.    S.    J-    Jenkins,    wno   is   a  "cos 

nul  loader  of  the  negroes  m  the .State 

is  at  the   head  of  the  msUtuuon  and  In, 

is  aided   by  his  wife,   wno  as  oue  of  the 

best,  educated  women  ot  her  race  m  tms 

country.    Agisting   her  are   O'jhec   youa* 

women    who    nave   graduated    from    boiae 

lot    ihe  best    institutions    in   the   country, 

:  and  who  are  devoting  their  lives  in  u    •• 

ing  to  help  build  up  the  negro  and  an  a 

|  practical  way   better   his  condition. 

The.fi    is    no    question    but    what    tne 
!  south    is   the    best    place    for   the    neg.o 
and    the   Southern   white   ipeople   are    bis 
hest    friends,   and  this  he  must  learn  ana 
ippre^ate'the  section  of  the  country  that 
give,   mm   tne    best   opportunity   to  earn 
an    honest    living    ana    the    people    who 
are  willing  to  do   the  most   to  help  nm 
im>    -n    Ufe.    The    Southern    white    man 
believes  in  giving   the   mausUious   negro 
who  is  true  to  himself  and  family  some- 
5i  ng    to    do.    and    will    establish    schools 
and  colleges  for  them.    Thus  k  toe **,*» 
is  to  be  anyhing  in  tola  country  ,t  w.ll 
I  halve  to  come  through  tne  Soutn. 
|     For  instance,  to  understand  what  I  am 
Uyhig    you  have  only  to  study -the  school 
Stem      You    will    find    that    the    North- 
ern  white   man.    who  claims   to   be  sue  a 
af  good   friend    to  toe   negro,   e**bli<bts 
schools  for  him  and  employes  wbue  men 
and  women  to  teach  tbem.  ^Sj« 
rie-TO  here  and  there  as  a  drawing  card. 
It   is  a  hard  thing  for  one   of  the  negro 
1  graduates  from  these  institutions  to  ttnj 
employment  in  ■them.    On  the  other  band 
the    southetn    white    man    establishes ,« 
school    for   negroes;    he   employ,   ail    ne- 
groes  to  teach  them,  and  pays  foi    it.    I 
consder    the    man    my    best    friend    who 
will    give    me    something    to    do    rathei 
than   the   man   who   tells   me,    "You   are 
Just  as  good  as  I  am,"  and  will  not  give 

mTherekare    two    separate    and    distinct 
races  in   this  country  and  each  nuus.,  t» 
hard     work,    work    out    its    own    future 
Most   of  the  negroes  who   graduate   ft  om 
i.hools    in    the    North   must   come    South 
in    nder    to   get   to   use    their  education, 
and    if    It    were    not    for    their    Saittaern 
|  white  friends  the  negroes  In  this  country 
would  suffer,  and   their  school   would  be 
taught    'by    white    men    and   women     and 
an   negroes  would  simply  graduate  from 
'the  achcols  end  coroe  out  to  pick  cotton, 
drive  coal  carts  and  the  like. 

I    want   to   congratulate  Governor   Say- 
ers   and  the   great   State   of  Texas   upon 

hat  they  are  doing  to  better  the  neero 
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New  Schedule. 
A  new   schedule   <>f   sallies   and    v 
including  allowances  foMmiiiteuaiH-c,  ha- 
been  arranged  to  go  intd  effect  at  tin    New 
York   State   School    Cor      the   Blind 
tavia.     This  schedule  covens  everyone  froi 
>htf"Wuperiutendent    to    the      kil  and 

laundry.  Chief  among  the  items  on  the 
I1(.w  order  of  affairs  is  that  which  refers 
to  the  superintendent.  This  provides 
that  as  long  as  the  population  ol  the  sch 
is  under  200  his  salary  shall  be  $2,000  and 
maintenance,  and  when  the  population  ia 
between  200  and  500  it  shall  be  $2,500.  If 
it  exceeds  500,  his  pay  will  be  $3,<  1  he 

superintendent  is  to  be  allowed  four  weeks 
vacation  with  fay. 


t*+     N.  Y.  Tim*** 
i)i\j  ***  tew 


ARRESTED 


X* 


BEING    BLIND. 


Magistrate    Rebukes    Complaining    Wit- 
ness Against  Cabot. 

Because  Dominic  k  Cabot,  totally  blind, 
who  earns  his  living  selling  lead  pi  lulls, 
rolls    his    sightless    eyes    In    an    u  int 

manner,     Mrs.     A  -ters    of    21     Irving 

Ilace  had  him  arrested  y.-.ai  rday  and  haled 
to  the  West  Side  Court  on  a  charge  of 
being  a  public  nuisance.  Mrs.  Peters  ex- 
plained to  the  Court  that  her  daughter, 
who  was  in  ill-health,  was  much  annoyed 
at  the  way  the  blind  man  roll*  d  his  eyes, 
and  she  thought  it  wrong  that  he  should 
be  allowed  in  the  public  streets  to  annoy 
people  that  way. 

The  blind  man.  when  asked  what  he  had 
to  say.  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what 
be  had  been  arrested  lor.      I  I  he  was 

selling  pencils  at  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Irving-  Place,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do 
In  order  to  support  his  mother  and  sister. 
Magistrate  Zeiler  then  turned  to  the  wo- 
man. 

"  Madam."  he  said,   "  that  man  is  totally 

blind,  and  he  cannot  help  it  that  he  has  a 

vacant  stare.     It  Is  a  great  misfortune,  and! 

t  am  surprised  that  you  should  come  intol 

^«*yj\jnthsu(  h  a   complaint.     The  man  IsM 


citizens. 


Charles  Stewart. 
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SAVING    FOR    THE    TAXPAYERS 

State  Sinking  Fund  Requirements  Will 
Be  $400,000  Less  This  Year  Than  Last— 
The  Budget  Continued 


Additional  estimates  for  expenses  of  de- 
partments for  1901  are: 

The  inspector  of  gas  and  gas  meters  asks 
$2500  for  salary,  $1500  for  first  assistant, 
$1200  for  second  assistant;  $25i}0  for  com- 
pensation of  deputies  and  $2800  for  travel- 
ling: and  office  expenses. 

The  Staie  Board  of  Education  asks  for 
$490,265.  Among  the  items  are  $258,894  for 
support  of  normal  schools  and  boarding 
houses,  an  increase  of  nearly  $10,000;  $24,- 
7-16  for  the  Normal  Art  School;  $12,750  for 
agents  of  the  board';  $72,500  for  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  small  districts,  an 
increase  of  $7500;  $4000  for  aid  to  pupils  In 
normal  schools;  $30,000  for  Perkins  Insti- 
tution; $67,000  for  education  of  deaf  pupils; 
$14,000  for  tuition  of  children  In  small 
schools. 

The  recorder  of  the  Court  of  Land  Regis- 
tration asks  for  $31,000,  the  same  as  last 
year. 

The  trustees  of  the  State  farm  at  Bridge- 
water  estimate  that  $162,000  will  be  needed, 
an  increase  of  $10,500,  the  estimate  being 
based  on  the  average  population  of  this 
year,  1008  in  prison  and  hospital  depart- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $2  -weekly,  and  362  in 
the  asylum  for  Insane  criminals  at  $3 
weekly    cost. 

The  bar  examiners  ask  for  $1500,  the 
expenses  this   year   having  been  $1053.65. 

The  commissioners  for  consolidating  and 
arranging  the  public  statutes  desire  $10,000 
and  the  balance  of  the  unexpended  appro- 
priation. This  is  the  sarnie  estimate  as 
a    year    ago. 

The  total  estimate  for  the  insurance  de- 
partment is  $44,225,  an  increase  of  $2725 
to  meet  an  increase  in  the  actuarial  force, 
necessitated    by   new    legislation,    etc. 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  one  table  of  the  annual  esti- 
mates of  nearly  $400,000.  This  is  In  the 
statement  of  annual  appropriations  fixed 
by  law,  and  includes  the  items  which  ap- 
peared in  the  tax  levy  this  year  foe  the 
various  sinking  funds.  All  these  funds  are 
in  such  good  conditon  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  raise  money  by  taxation  for 
them  in  more  than  one  instance.  Last  year 
there  was  an  item  of  $150,531.83  for  aboli- 
tion of  grade  crossings  loan  sinking  fund, 
and  one  of  $196,475.71  for  State  House  loan 
sinking  fund,  and  $53,697.08  for  State  high- 
way loan  sinking  fund. 

The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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An  Embryo  Mival  of  Helen  Keller. 

The  second.  Helen  Keller,  the  wonder- 
ful deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  prodigy 
of  Alabama,  is  at  present  an  inmate  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  of  this 
city. 

Her  name  is  Maud  Scott,  of  Calhoon 
county.  She  is  six  years  old  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Scott,  of  Denton.  Neither  of  her  par- 
ents are  deaf  or  dumb,  yet  two  of  her 
brothers  are  deaf  and  dumb.  One  of 
them  is  in  the  institution  in  the  city 
and  the  other  at  home.  Mr.  Scott,  the 
father  of  the  little  girl,  is  a  farmer, 
and  a  prosperous  man.  Little  Maud 
was  born  deaf  and  she  lost  her  sight 
three  months  after  her  birth  from 
very  sore  eyes.  She  has  therefore 
been  doubly  afflicted  all  her  life. 


A  News  reporter  hearing  of  this  af- 
flicted little  one  some  days  ago  arrang- 
ed an  appointment  with  Superinten- 
dent Dobyns  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitute to  call  on  her  and  this  morning 
was  set  as  the  time. 

The  little  tot  has  a  beautiful  face 
and  is  a  decided  blonde.  Shehas  classi- 
cal features  and  bids  fair  to  develop 
into  a  handsome  woman,  notwithstand- 
ing her  double  affliction.  She  is  of 
happy,  sunshiny  disposition  and  loves 
to  sit  in  a  big  arm  chair  and  croon  to 
herself. 

The  little  one  entered  the  institution 
on  the  5th  day  of  November  and  did 
not  know  how  to  walk  by  herself.  She 
walked  only  by  holding  tightly  with 
both  hands  to  some  person  or  object. 
She  has  now  learned  to  walk  very  well 
by  simply  holding  by  odo  hand.  She 
has  also  learned  to  go  round  her  room 
from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another. 
She  is  now  beginning  to  walk  alone  by 
passing  from  one  person  or  object  to  j 
another.  She  holds  to  the  person  or  | 
object  and  reaches  out  her  foot  in  I 
search  of  another,  then  summoningher 
courage,  lets  go  and  takes  a  step 
or  two  to  the  next  object.  She  has  been 
taught  that  when  she  drops  any  thing 
she  is  handling  to  feel  on  the  floor  or  in 
her  laps  for  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  deaf  derive  i 
their  sensations  of  pleasure  from  the  I 
eye,  while  the  blind  derive  theirs  from 
a  sense  of  touch  and  hearing.  This  lit- 
tle unfortunate  girl  is  deprived  of  both 
sight  and  hearing,  and  the  kind  teach- 
ers at  the  institution  have  found  a  novel 
way  to  quiet  her.  This  morning  when 
she  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  News  man  she  was  gently  sobbing 
and  seemed  to  be  out  of  humor.  Profes- 
sor Dobyns  gently  opened  her  mouth 
and  gave  her  a  light  tap  on  the  teeth. 
The  effect  was  electrical.  She  ceased 
to  cry  and  a  smile  lit  up  her  face. 
Prof:  Dobyns  said  that  this  was  the  only 
method  of  quieting  her  or  of  pleasing 
her.  It  is  known  that  there  are  nerves 
which  connect  with  the  teeth  and  brain 
which  are  brought  into  play  by  gently 
tapping  the  teeth. 

The  little  one  is  very  affectionate 
and  loves  to  be  petted.  She  will  reach 
up  for  any  one  who  is  petting  her  and 
try  to  pull  them  down  to  her  so  that 
she  can  put  her  arms  around  their  neck. 
She  has  a  merry,  happy  natural  laugh. 

Superintendent  Dobyns  says  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  she  has  only 
been  in  the  institution  a  month,  he 
sees  a  great  change  in  her  and  she  is 
learning  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs, 
which  she  knew  nothing  about  when 
she  entered  school.  While  she  is  six 
years  old  she  is  only  an  infant  in  mind. 
Her  parents  did  not  undertake  to  teach 
her  at  home,  but  simply  took  the  best 
of  care  of  her. 

Superintendent  Dobyns  says  that  it 


opinion 


j  is  not  probable  they  will  begin  to  teach 
her  words  or  even  letters  for  a  year  yet. 
She  has  to  be  taught  to  handle  herself 
and  objects  well  first.  Superintendent 
Dobyns  says  that  she  has  a  bright 
clear  mind  and  he  is  of  the 
that  she  will  learn  rapidly. 

It  will  require  a  wonderful  amount 
of  patience  to  teach  her,  and  Superin- 
tendent Dobyns,  in  outlining  the  prob- 
able method  that  will  be  employed, 
said  that  when  they  began  to  teach  her, 
for  instance,  they  would  take  the  word 
bread.  This  would  be  spelled  out  on 
the  fingers  of  the  teacher  and  the  lit- 
tle one  would  be  directed  to  take  the 
hand  of  the  teacher  and  get  the  forma- 
tion of  each  letter.  Then  she  would 
be  given  a  piece  of  bread  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  the  word  on  the  rais- 
ed letters  of  the  blind.  Thus  her  mind 
would  become  thoroughly  associated 
with  the  word.  This  will  have  to  be 
repeated  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  and  the  same  process  will  be 
gone  through  with  each  object  or  ar- 
ticle she  is  being  taught.  Of  course  aft- 
er she  learns  one  word  it  will  be  a 
great  deal  easier  to  learn  others.  The 
word  walk  will  be  given  her  and  she 
will  be  directed  to  walk  as  she  spells 
the  word  on  her  hands.  Then  the  word 
girl  will  be  given  her  and  the  word 
walk  will  be  associated  with  the  word 
girl,  giving  a  connected  sentence.  When 
he  has  mastered  these  words  and 
earned  their  significance  a  start  will 
aave  been  made  on  her  education.  It 
will  require  an  infinite  amount  of  pa- 
tience and  tenderness  to  start  her  on 
her  education. 

When  the  father  of  the  little  girl 
brought  her  to  the  institution  he  re- 
marked to  Prof.  Dobyns  that  he  had  a 
bigger  job  on  his  hands  than  he  knew 
anything  about;  that  the  little  one  had 
turned  night  into  day — sleeping  in  the 
day  time  and  remaining  awake  at 
night.  The  first  two  nights  she  was  at 
the  institution  she  remained  awake, 
but  the  third  day  she  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  sleep  and  was  kept  walking  all 
day  and  had  her  face  washed  every 
hour  or  so.  That  night  she  slept  well 
and  has  no  trouble  since  in  sleeping. 

The  little  girl  is  the  pet  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  Superintendent  Dobyns  and 
all  the  faculty  are  taking  a  great  inter- 
est in  her  and  will  do  everything  to 
make  her  in  time  a  rival  of  the  won- 
derful Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  prodigy  of  Alabama. — 
Jackson  {Miss.)  Evening  News. 
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Some  six  weeks  ago£the  class  in  type- 
writing u  ,u  formed.  It  consists  of  seven 
pupils  of  the  senior  class,  I'  ur  girls  and 
threelojs.  V\  e  had  but  one  machine  at 
tiist  in  use,  and,  indeed,  needed  no  more 
that  one,  as  I  was  to  be  the  teacher,  and 
knew  no  better  wav  to  begin  than  by 
making  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the 
machine  in  successive  lessons,  to  one 
pup  1  each  day.  If  they  had  felt  less  in- 
terest in  the  work,  it  might  not  have 
,-uccctded  at  all;  but  it  succeeded  so  well 
that  after  each  member  of  the  class  had 
nctived  lour  half-hour  lessons,  ihey  were 
all  w ill  u.eugb  acquainted  with  the  m- 
stiun.i nt  to  be  admitted  to  it  without 
the  teacher  lor  daily  practice  of  Half  an 
lour,  Sivunl  n. in. I  cks  of  the  class  en- 
thstd  in  1 1  tii-  Utuis  Lome  last  week 
s-picinuns  of  their  work,  so  well  done 
that  in  m  n  e  <;.sts  it  »«s  faultless  work. 
The  specimens  weie  m  the  foim  of  short 
letters  with  the  forms  of  heading,  ad- 
diess,  and  complimentary  close  with  sign- 
ature. It  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
learned  to  arrange  by  the  scale,  punctuate, 
olid  capitalize  these  portions  of  their 
letters,  and  every  one  of  them  is  delight- 
ed to  Del  that  he  has  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge uovv  at  his  finger  ends.  Compari- 
sons are  odious,  and  I  would  dtsire  to 
make  none  e\eu  if  I  could;  but  some  very 
partial  friends  who  have  seen  the  child- 
leu's  work  ejeourage  them  greatly,  and 
let  me  leel  that  I  have  not  been  very  far 
wrong  in  the  method  I  have  employed. 
At  s<  me  future  day  I  may  give  this  met- 
hod lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  tiy- 
ing  this  kind  of  work  without  sight.  I 
sir  pose  it  has  often  been  tried  by  blind 
persons  before,  and  if  they  could  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and 
\  ould  consent  to  do  so,  I  would  be  more 
gr,;;  ful  than  I  can  say.  I  have  had  to 
make  a  way  for  111} self.  The  machine  is 
large  ly  responsible  for  our  success.  Speed 
is  now  growing. 


Parser  Lug  is. 

Mr.  Parker  Lucas  of  Midkiff,     Lincoln 
Co.,  W.   Va  ,  was  for  several   years  a  pu 
pil  of  this    department,     and     made  very 
creditable  progress  in  the    school    work 

generally,  but  applied  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  industrial  training,  and 
became  an  exellent  broom  maker,  with 
much  skill  in  the  other  trades.  Since 
leaving  us,  he  has  had  a  session  or  nioie 
at  the  Ohio  School  for  tie  blind,  where 
he  secured  .t  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
broom  making  alnj  ,,t|1(.,.  lra,|,.s     il(.  ,(J(.1> 

that  he  might  be  able  to  render  valuable 
service  in  teaching  these  trades,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty. Our  cqiiipiue.it  is  complete,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  a  vacancy  in  sight.  The 
department  is  giad  to  remember  and  re- 
cord that  while  here  Mr.  Lucas  bore  an 
excellent  reputation. 
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The  Western    Pa.  School   foe  the 
Blind. 


The  thirteenth    Annual  Report  of   the 
Western  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind  is  on  my 
table.     It  contains  the  tenth  report,  of  the 
Superintendent  Mr.   H.   B.  Jacobs,     who 
was  called  in  1890  from    the  head   of  the 
Indiana  Inst,  for  the  Blind  to  take  charge 
of  and  organize  this    fine   school.     It  dif- 
fers   materially    from   ours.     It   seems  to 
have  sprung   mainly  out   of   the    private 
benevolence  or  individuals   in    and  about 
Pittsburg.     The  management  seems  to  be 
lodged  with  a  body  of  gentleman  who  are 
called    charter   members,  life    members, 
and  directors  and  a  superintendent.     The 
latter  is  a  member  of  the  body.  The  sup- 
port of  the  school  is  derived  lrom  private 
benefactions  and  from   the  State,   and  it 
affords   educational     advantages    to   the 
people   of  the  western  part    of  the  state, 
the  tine  school  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia 
supplying  like  facilities  to   the   blind   of 
the  eastern  part. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
about  the  School  is,  that  when  they  want 
anything,  they  ordinarily  get  it  from  some 
philauhropist.     The  site  is  a  private  gift. 


So  also,  seem  to  be  many  of  the  improve- 
ments, and  portions  of  the  new  building 
they  have  erected.  Just  now  they  are  to 
have  a  tine  pipe  organ,  the  free  gift  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  interested  in  the  work  by  the 
personal  influence  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  management,  Col. 
William  A.  llerron,  whose  death  is 
very  feelingly  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board,  Col.  Herrou  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  wqrk  of  the  Institution 
from  its  first  inception.  He  was  mainly 
influential  in  securing  the  site,  and  has 
personally  ontributed  to  many  of  its  steps 
forwards  by  money  and  by  wise  and  judi- 
cous  counsel. 

The  School  has  lost  a  most  valuable 
friend  and  patron  in  the  death  of  this 
generous  benefactor.  The  board  seems  j 
to  be  a  self-perpetuating  body,  as  it 
elects  its  own  member,  and  supplies 
vacancies  when  they  occur. 

Supt.  Jacobs  insists  on  the  superior 
advantages  of  tuning  as  an  available 
occupation  for  blind  persons.  His  fine 
location  lavors  the  best  use  of  this  means 
of  preparation  for  usefulness.  His  pupils 
are  properly  fitted  for  the  work,  and  then 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  work. 
This  is  the  general  experience  where- 
■•ever  it  h  is  been  tried  iu  favorable  condi- 
tions. In  a  small  community  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  it  successful,  as  there 
would  be  too  little  tuning  in  reach  to 
give  classes  the  proper  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  growth  of  Mr.  Jacob's  school  is 
really  remarkable.  It  began  with  some 
twenty  pupils,  and  now  enrolls  nearly  a 
hundred.  Its  equipment  is  equal  to  all  its 
requirements,  and  they  have  all  the  de- 
partments that  are  found  iu  many  of  the 
old  institutions.  He  is  now  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  de- 
partment. I  shall  not  be  suprised  to  see 
the  type- writer  singing  its  song  iu  a  very 
early  report.  He  lets  nothing  go  by  that 
has  any  possibilities  of  useful  service  iu 
.it. 

A  paragrah  quoted  from  a  Taladega 
paper  brings  us  the  news  of  some  legisla- 
tion in  Alabama  in  relation  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  the  Colored  Bliud  and  Deaf. 
It  is  not  very  clear  just  what  change  has 

been  made;  but  the  management  of  the 
schools  is  evidently  pleased.  Greater 
uniformity  has  been  secured  in  rates,  and 
the  names  of  the  three  schools  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  One  can  but  regret  that 
the  great  State  of  Alabama  should  have 
stopped  shoit  of  a  really  great  advance  in 
the  work  by  making  the  separation  of  the 
schools  absolute  and  final.  It  is  coming 
everywhere,  and  is  retarded  in  most  cases 
where  it  has  not  taken  place  by  the  con- 
servatism of  managements  who  are     loth 
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to  see  their  large  schools  reduced  by  the 
separation.  It  is  really  probable  in  most 
cases  that  a  reduction  would  not  follow. 
It  looks  as  if  there  would  pour  into  one 
the  school  enough  to  till  it  up  at  once,  and 
leave  the  other  to  grow  with  greater  free- 
dom inder  a  separate  management.  I 
believe  the  experience  of  the  schools  that 
have  tried  it  will  prove  the  proposition. 
The  policy  is  certainly  in  line  with  the 
natural  developement  of  work  among  the 
bliud  and  deaf,  and  when  it  is  so  nearly 
in  sight  as  in  Alabama,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  management  will 
see  the  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the 
schools  to  accrue  from  a  separation,  and 
will  bring  it  on. 

Says  the  Optic, 

The  old  iron  that  has  remained  in 
the  ruins  of  our  school  is  being  taken 
out  and  hauled  to  a  junk  shop. 
A  blind  man  and  his  son  are  doing 
this.  It  is  a  wonder  to  us  how  a 
blind  man  cau  walk  in  among  the 
ruins  over  piles  of  brick  and  bring 
out  pieces  of  iron,  as  well  as  a  man 
in  full  possession  of  his  sight. 


•ing 
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DENVER'S  BLIND  SPORT 


A  Character  Sketch 


Almost  everybody  who  frequents  Sfx< 
teenth  street  has  stopped  at  some  time 
or  other  and  looked  back  at  a  well-  dressed,. 

fine-looking  man  groping-  his  way  up  the 
street.  To  the  sporting-  people  of  the 
city  he  is  well  know,  and  his  name,  "Bob" 
Murray,  will  recall  him  to  many  an  old- 
timer  in  and  about  Colorado.  He  was  a 
prominent  character  in  Leadville,  Chey-j 
enne  and  Denver  during  the  boom  days, 
tunning  some  of  the  largest  gambling  es- 
ablishments  that  were  ever  operated  in 
my  of  these  wide-open  towns,  and  many 
a  man  In  Colorado  looks  back  upon  the 
"Bob"  Murray  of  ten  years  ago  with  the 
kindest  of  memories,  and  they  are  not  neg- 
lecting him  now. 

About  four  years  ago  h6  commenced  to 
grow  blind  and  the  film  that  then  started 
over  his  eyes  has  been  growing  more  dense 
all  the  time,  but  it  has  bothered  little  in 
the  last  two  years,  as  he  went  totally 
blind  two  years  ago  and  has  never  seen 
the  light  of  day  since.  He  is  becoming  a 
well-known  character  on  the  streets  now, 
but  many  of  the  newcomers  ask  who  he 
is.  He  always  looks  the  same  and  always 
wears  the  same  kind,  happy  expression  on 
his  face.  Ills  hat  is  always  far  back  on 
his  head,  as  though  he  was  trying  to  let  in 
all  the  light  possible,  his  clothes  are  never 
shabby,  his  trousers  are  perfectly  creased, 
and  his  linen  spotless.  As  he  goes  up  the 
street  with  his  cane  out  in  front  of  him 
and  kindness  shining  out  of  his  face  he 
attracts  much  attention.  Some  turn  to 
pity,  some  to  wonder,  and  others  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  day   when  "Bob"  could 

e»,   and   the  many  kindnesses  he  did  for 
y  who  were  connected  with  him  in  any 

ay,  or  who  ever  appealed  to  him  for  help. 

"BoV  Is  Tlieii-  Care. 

The  men  who   follow  a  sporting  life  in 
wnver  consider  "Bob"  their  especial  care, 

ind  many  of  them  are  now  him 

jack  in  his  own  coin.    Wl 

irer,   or   Leadville,    oj  there   is 

nothing  in   the  town  that  Is  too  goo. 

him,  and  the  eyes  oi 

the  command  of  "Bob"  Murray  any  time 
calls  upon  them,  and  most  of  his  wants 

ire  attended  to  befoi 
le  walks   the   streets  wi 


dence,  knowing  that  he  will  be  taken  cafe 
of,   and   it   is  seldom  stands 

corner  long  for  some  one  tr>  see  him  t 
across  the  street.  Few  men  so  aft' 
have  so  many  pairs  of  eyes  at  their  com- 
mand. It  is  a  thing  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  human  race  forever  to  see  hundreds 
of  men  going  out  of  their  way  to  do  "Bob" 
a  favor  when  they  know  absolutely  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
them  again  on  this- earth.  Nol  only  favors, 
but  money  is  at  his  command. 

He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  AVest 
when  the  famous  "Gold  Room"  of  < 
enne  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  The 
gambling  house  was  operated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Pierce  &  Murray,  and  it  was 
known  lo  everybody  who  ever  came  w<  si 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  house  was 
often    referred    to   as    the   Mown 

West,   and   Hi"  people  from  the  ic.asr 

■il     it     as    one   of   I  he   sights    «  hich    til  1 
\\'es»     had    to    offer.     .Many   a    fortune 

won  ami  last  under  the  glare  or  iis  lighti 
hv  thA  little1  rolling  marble  or  the  turn  oi! 
the  card,  but  the  man  Is  yet  to  be  found] 
who  accuses  "Bob"  of  one  deed  that  was 
not  perfectly  on  the  square  In  all  his  ca- 
reer as   a  gambler. 

Those  were  the  days  of  cattle  kings* 
when  a  man's  stock  roamed  over  the  end- 
less prairie.  Great  mines  were  being! 
opened  every  day  in  Leadville,  and  capital 
was  pouring  in  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  to  be  invested  in  Wyoming  herds 
or  Colorado  mines.  Fortunes  were  mada 
in  a  day  and  money  came  nearer  llterallyi 
growing  on.  trees  than  it  ever  had  befora 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  valua 
of  mo, icy  had  depreciated.  It  came  so 
easy  and  in  such  big  bunches  and  every- 
body  was  so  confident  that  It  would  keep 
on  coming  forever  that  none  thought  of 
the  necessity  of  saving.  In  such  times  and; 
under  such  conditions,  in  a  country  far 
from  civilization,  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  gambling  house  should  be  the  center 
of  attraction,  and  the  "Gold  Room"  at 
Cheyenne  was  the  center  of  the  center. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  ten 
years  it  was  operated  under  Pierce  &  Mur- 
ray between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000 
passed  over  the  boards,  and  when  "Bob" 
Murray  went  out  he  was  worth  ?2r»0,000. 
Of  course,  since  then  most  of  this  has  dis» 
appeared,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  expend- 
ed  in  a  chase  over  the  world  in  the  search 
of  eyesight.  The  most  famed  experts  in 
the  world  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  no 
hope  is  held  out  to  him  that  his  eyesight 
will  ever  be  restored.  He  is  still  a  middle* 
aged  man,  having  just  passed  the  half 
century  and  his  hair  and  mustache  just 
beginning  to  turn  gray. 

Last  'spring-  ho  was  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  race  course,  and  before  the  meeting 
was  over  he  could  easily  find  his  way  from 
the  stand  to  the  ring  and  back  again.  Ha 
apparently  took  as  much  interest  in  the 
races  and  in  the  betting  as  he  did  when  he 
.red  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  re- 
sults. Not  a  day  during  the  meeting  was 
he  absent  from  the  course,  and  lie  was 
always  familiar  with  the  starters,  the  bet- 
ting, and  knew  the  results  almost  as>  soon 
as  anybody.  Of  course,  the  horses  which 
were  well  known  In  his  day  have  mo 
them  been  retired,  hut  he  enters  into  all 
I  ion   relative  to  the  gerly 

and  is  without  doubi  I  posted  blind 

man  in  the  country  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  as  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  commu- 
nity who  would  shun  a  conversation  with 
"Bob  " 

As  a  gambler,  and  a  gambler  of  his  mag- 
nitude, he  necessarily  had  to  be  calm  and 
collected  In  the  extreme,  and  he  hasa)wa>  s 

noted  for  this.     Even  now  he  is  n 
excited,  al    his   temperament    was 

for  his  profession  was  demonsti 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  an  expert  billiard 
r.  After  defeating  all  the  experts  of 
the  West  he  got  a  match  with  one  of  tha 
cracks  from  New  York  and  was  defeated 
by  just  one  point.  A  little  later,  in  a  hi? 
match  in  Denver,  he  lost  thr  champion- 
ship  to  by   one   point,  but  after- 

I  .    (howed  that  he  was  hi  E  dnr- 

i  menl  hv  defeal  Ing  Sarconi 
regul  "1  playing  '  10  to  his  100 

is  still  a.  hale  ami  hearty  man* 
and  has  many  years  to  live., 
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Nearly  500  people  attended  the  benefit 
dance  given  for  James  Madden,  the 
JbJi»d  wioUftist  in  Graves"  hall  last  uight. 
Previous  to  the  dancing  a  concert  pro- 
gram of  six  numbers  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  Kelley  prompt- 
ed for  the  square  dances.  T.  J.  Lynch 
was  floor  manager  and  John  P.  Con- 
nelly assistant.  The  aids  were  M.  C. 
Harrigan,  M.  Sweeney.  J.  Burke,  J.  Ly- 
ons, P.  J.  Phalen,  J.  Sheehan,  F.  Bren- 
nan,  P.  Carmody,  J.  Collins,  J.  Hogan, 
J.  F.  Cannon,  W.  W.  Houlihan.  The 
reception  committee  was  composed  of 
Thomas  Maloney,  John  Donlan,  Martin 
Hayes,  Cornelius  Leary,  William  Dowd. 
J.  Ward,  William  Hurley,  James  Cony 
nors,  Thomas  Griffin,  P.  J.  Wallaca? 
James  Burke,  J.  Connelly.  J 


PUPILS  DEBATE  AT 
gp.Hnni  fdr  RUNf) 


On  Points  the  Debate  Was  So  Close  the 

Judges  Brought  In  Majority  and 

Minority  Reports. 

The  pupils  at  the  State  Schcol  for  the 
Blind  held  a  debate  last  night  at  the 
state  school,  the  subject  being  one  of 
political  interest.  The  dobate  was  ar 
ranged  entirely  by  the  pupils  and 
showed  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  had  been  spect  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

The  question  chosen  was  '-Resolved, 
that  the  re  election  of  President  Mc 
Kinley  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  the  election  of  W.  J. 
Bryar."  The  affirmative  speakers  were 
TTarry  McChesney,  Oscar  Simons  and 
Chester  Parish.  The  negative  was  repre- 
sented by  Torrance  Knight,  Dan  Rob- 
erts and  Alfred  Ferstel.  The  judges 
were  Justice  Jesse  Earle,  J.  C.  Kline 
and  C.  P.  Beers.  The  debate  was  so 
close  that  the  judges  were  unable  to 
agree  so  a  majority  and  minority  report 
was  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  Supt.  H..  *  . 
Bliss  mad6  a  political  speech.^ 


r 
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EMPLOYMENT  FOR  BLIND. 


MISS  GRIFFITH'S   BUREAU  AT  GRAM 
RAPIDS   IS   THE   I'IO,NEER. 


ftiss  Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  president  of 
the  Kmploymont  Durran  for  the  blind, 
institution  with  headquarters  at  Grand 
Rapids,  is  in  Detroit  for  a  few  days  In  the 
interests  of  the  bureau.  This  organization 
is  the  pioneer  of  what  Miss  Griffith  regards 
as  absolutely  necessary  institutions.  "Blind 
people  can  do  many  things  as  well  as  seeing 
people  can,"  said  Miss  Griffith,  "If  they 
can  only  get  the  chance.  The  object  of  the 
bureau  is  to  see  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

The  clergy  of  Detroit  are  being  inter- 
viewed by  Miss  Griffith,  who  hopes  to  enlist 
financial  aid  from  their  congregations  Ef- 
forts are  on  foot  to  induce  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  a  sum  annually  for  the  use 
of  the  bureau,  and  help  is  being  sought  on 
all  sides.  Letters  from  E.  P.  Church,  super- 
intendent of  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
at  Lansing;  Bishop  George  D.  Gillespie,  of 
the  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and 
other  prominent  men  indorse  the  organiza- 
tion. Dean  S.  Gray,  of  193  Michigan  avenue, 
well  known  among  the  blind  people  of  Dfe- 
troif,  will  be  the  local  representative.  The. 
officers  are  anxious  that  all  subscriptions 
should  be  made  to  him  or  to  the  treasury 


KICK  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILU 

MAY  LEAD  TO  BLINDNESS 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Oct.  26.— John  At- 
kinson of  this  city,  it  is  feared,  will 
become  totally  blind.  He  can  scarcely 
distinguish  objects  when  looking  down 
'on  them  and  the  doctors  give  very  li 
tie  hope  of  his  ever  being  any  bet 
About  three  years  ago,  while,  play 
with  his  infant  child,  the  bub] 
Mr.  Atkinson  in  the  eye.  He  i 
sight  of  that  eye  from  the  effect 
is  now  thought  the  injury  to  t.hi; 
has  affected  the  other  one. 


It 
eye 


From 


LIBEAEY  FOB  THE  HUM 

How  the  Sightless  Are  Instructed 
aiid  Amused. 


A  Separate  Room  of  the  tongres. 
sioiuil  Institution  Fitted  Up  for 
Those  Whose  Days  Are  Passed  in 
Darkness,  and  Special  Entertain, 
meats      Given      There      for      Them. 


In  the  Congressional  Library  building  a 
separate  room  has  been  assigned  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  It  is  supplied  with  those 
books  constructed  for  the  use  of  blind 
readers.  Special  entertainments  for  those 
who  are  so  afflicted  are  rcgualrly  held 
there.  These  special  entertainments  held 
almost  daily,  consist  of  readings,  musi- 
cals, and  other  amusements. 

The  daily  attendance  of  blind  visitors 
is  nor.  large,  barely  eight  or  ten  daily, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fortunate 
condition  that  there  are  so  few  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  sight.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  blind  visitors  to  the  room  at  one 
time  has  been  twenty-five,  and  the  total 
number  of  visitors  from  October  24.  1899. 


to  the  same  date  this  year  is  1,330.  Of 
the  regular  visitors  there  about  sixty- 
live. 

The  small  attendance  is  partly  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  the  Library,  in  its 
desire  to  serve  the  heeds  of  this  class  of 
readers,  permits  the  taking  of  books  to 
the  homes  of  the  blind,  and  in  order  to 
serve  the  comfort  of  its  proteges  is  mak- 
ing deliveries  of  books  to  the  reside 
whenever  desired.  Many  who  would  other- 
wise, by  the  complication  of  a  lnuntJ 
which  frequently  accompanies  blindness. 
bo  prevented  from  sharing  the  benefits  of 
the  Library,  are  in  this  wise  aconimodat- 
ed,  and  the  necessity  for  visiting  the  Li- 
brary for  many  who  would  otherwise  do 
so  is  obviated. 

Much  interest  in  the  special  entertain- 
ments is  manifested  by  the  blind.  Some 
of  the  most  talented  authors  and  artists 
and  musicians  have  contributed  on  vari- 
ous occasions  to  these  entertainments,  and 
the  visitors'  book  is  filled  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  prominent  individuals  who  have 
added  their  efforts  to  introduce  a  few  mo- 
ments of  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  their 
less   fortunate   fellow-men  and   women. 

There  ate  in  the  library  450  works  of 
fiction,  history,  poetry,  drama,  etc.,  and 
sc-venty-five  pieces  of  music,  printed  in 
the  method  invented  for  the  use  of  blind 
readers.  There  are  two  systems  in  vogue. 
The  older  system  consists  of  the  use  of 
Roman  letters,  similar,  but  of  larger  type 
than  used  in  ordinary  bookmaking  for  see- 
ing readers,  embossed  upon  the  paper  in 
such  wise  that  the  delicate  sense  of  touch 
in  the  finger  tips  of  the  blind  readers,  can 
readily  detect  the  significance  of  each  let- 
ter. The  size  of  the  font  of  lettering  em- 
ployed has  been  the  chief  disadvantage  of 
this  system,  rendering  the  results  of  sue! 
bookmaking  ponderous  unwieldy  tomes. 
For  the  single  book  of  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
three  great  volumes,  in  size  larger  than  the 
largest  family  Bible,  have  been  found  nec- 
essary to  contain  the  full  text  in  this 
method. 

The  newer  method,  which  has  practically 
superseded  the  former,  consists  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  dots,  punctured  in  the  sheet 
upon  which  the  text  is  written.  Six  dots, 
in  rectangular  formation,  two  laterally  and 
three  vertically,  form  the  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

The  omission  of  certain  of  these  dots, 
varying  in  number  and  in  location,  admits 
of  a  great  number  of  changes,  and  in  this 
wise  a  letter  code  is  formed,  which  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  instructed  blind 
readers.  This  method  is  the  invention  of 
a  Frenchman,  a  M.  Braille,  but  has  been 
considerably  modified  and  simplified  as 
used  in  the  Congressional  Library,  and 
generally  in  this  country  where  books  for 
the  blind  are  constructed. 

Several  machines  for  the  production  of 
text  by  this  method  are  in  the  reading- 
room,  and  by  its  means  letters  are  often 
written  and  much  other  literature  is  re- 
produced. In  manipulating  the  machines, 
the  writing  is  done  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  page.  The  first  letter  of  the  first  word 
of  a  paragraph  is  written  or  punched  at 
the  right-hand  edge  of  the  page,  and  each 
succeeding  letter  is  transcribed  to  the  left 
of  it  until  the  left  hand  is  reached.  This 
is  continued  throughout  every  line.  In 
reading  the  text,  the  sheet  is  reversed 
again  and  read  as  ordinarily,  from  left  to 
right.  Many  original  poems,  and  such 
other  writings'  as  it  may  be  desired  to 
preserve,  are  reproduced  in  this  wise  at 
the  reauest  of  the  blind  habitues  of  the 
reading  room. 

An  assistant  librarian,  Miss  Jocelyn 
Griffin,  is  in  charge  of  the  reading  room. 
It  is  her  task  to  arrange  the  entertain- 
ments for  the  blind,  to  select  from  the 
numerous  volunteers  of  service  those  who 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  under  her 
charge.  Miss  Griffin  is  deservedly  well 
liked  by  her  afflicted  visitors.  She  mani- 
fests a  personal  interest  in  their  well-be- 
ing, and  contributes  to  their  enjoyment 
and  comfort  with  consummate  delicacy. 
The  word  "blind"  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  room,  and  the  sightless  visitors  are 
made  to  feel  their  deficiency  as  little  as 
possible. 
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|  Blind  Bitt_ 
Jlmbitious 

Sightless  Bead 

Worker  Seeks  to  €arn 
a  Livelihood 

"My  mo  Ing  old  and  1  must 

(be  earning  m  provide     for    the 

future." 

There  was  earnest 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  and  hf  r  fingers 
clasped)  and  unclaspi  jf 

they  would  emphasize  th  urpose 

of  their  ov  tit  the  girl's  ive 

no  part  in  either  her  h*t 

calculations  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
And  there  is  the  pity  of  it. 

Totally   blino  from  her  ea'  hild- 

hood,  ling    woman,    Miss    Sarah 

Fryberg,  who  recently  came  to  Los  An- 
geles, is  perfectly  confident  that  she  is 
.quite  capable  of  making  a  living  if  she 
can  only  become  known,  ai  she  was  in 
the  East,  where  her  work  wans  in  great 
demand. 

Los  Amgeles  has  many  afflicted  ones 
who  look  to  the  charitable  people  of  the 
city  for  their  support,  never  dreaming 
that  they  are  not  the  most  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  looking  upon  the 
help  received  as  a  merematterofcour.se. 

Sarah  Fryberg,  however,  appears  to  be 


MISS  SARAH  FRYBERG, 
The  Blind  Artist. 

a  different  sort  of  girl,  and  asKs  on! 
opportunity   to   earn   her   living   by 
practice  of  an  art  which  very 
in   the,  possession  of  all   their  faculties 
can  boast. 

In  the  school  for  the  blind*  a£  Faur- 
bault,  Minn.,  .she  learned  many  things 
that  are  usually  taught  to  the  inmates 
of  such  institutions,  but  she  was  esj 
ially  instructed  in  fine  bead  work  and 
has  given  much  time  andi  thought  to 
perfecting  herself  in  the  art  of  making 
dainty  bead  baskets,  card  cases  and  a 
thousand  andi  one  other  fancy  little  ar- 
ticles that  are  attractive  to  the  lover? 
of  this  class  of  work. 

Something  like  nine  years  ago  Miss 
Fryberg's  family  came  over  from  Ger- 
many, their  original  home,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  blind  girl  began  a  co 
of  study  in  the  Fairbault  school,  and 
she  finished  in  six  years  what  usually 
requires  seven   years  by    the    ordinary 
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pil.     Her   bead    work   is  ngily 

fine  anci  would  be  considered  a  great  tax 
on    the   eyes   of  a  person  who  was  able 
[grill  to  aid  in  making-  the  arti- 
cles. 

Miss  Fry-berg  laughed  at  the  thought  of 
ijhow  one  ing  sight  would  think  the 

light  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work. 

"I  find  it  hard  or.  my  fingers,"  she  said, 
"but  sight  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  do 
the  work.     Tha.t  you  can  see." 

Upon  being  asked  how  she  managed 
to  blend  the  colors  with  such  excellent 
taste,  she  replied:  "Oh,  I  knov. 
maybe  not  just  as  you  do.  hut  I  have 
el'ing  as  to  what  shades  will  look 
well  together.  Of  course,  I  have  to  ask 
Rome  one  which  is  blue  or  re,cl  or  white, 
but  no  one  ever  tells  me  what  color  to 
use,  aeid  my  people  say  that  I  never  make 
a  mistake  in  the  combinations  which  I 
arrange." 

The  story  of  Miss  Fryberg's  blindness 
has  to  do   with   the   ignorance  or  care- 
of   the   physician  who     treated 
her  for  a  slight   weakness  of  the    eyes 
i  she  was  an  infant.     This  was1  be- 
etle was   old  enough  to  remember, 
and  her  sight  was  completely  destroyed 
before  the  form   or  color  of  any  object 
>vas  impressed'  on   her     mind.     A    few 
years  ago  the  diseased    organs1,    having 
.,  become    only    sources    of  pain    to   their 
'  owner,  were  removed  and  artificial  eyes 
placed'  in  their  stead,  thus  forever  put- 
i  ting  an   end  to  any  lingering  hope  the 
I  blindi  girl  might  have  had  of  regaining 
i  her  S'ight.     Neuralgia  of  the  headi  was  a 
!  natural   result  of  the  trouble  with  her 
and    her   family  came  to  Los  An- 
hope  that  the  change  of  cli- 
i  mate   would    benefit  her,  which     it     has 
The  young  woman  now  appea 
be    in    excellent   health   and   is  anxious 
to  be  in  a  position  of  independence,  for 
the  thought  of  being  a  dependent  is  irk- 
some  to  her.    he  has  an  excellent  com- 
mon  school   education    and    plays     the 
piano  with  much  skill.    Her  bead  work 
Is  an   evidence  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  oaie  deprived)  of  sight,  andiher 
ambition     to     be     self-supporting     has 
aroused  an  interest  among  th?  few  who 
have  come  to  know  her  since  her  arrival 
In  Los  Angeles. 

ft  is  the  belief  of  her  friends  that3l.er 
work  could  be  made  very:  valuable  to 
any  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
city  who  would  pjace  it  on  exhibition, 
with  the  worker  at  her  task  in  view  of 
customers. 

Cheerful  and  firmly  believing  that  her 
art  will  find  a  place  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
blind  girl  sits,  day  after  day,  in  her 
home  at  630  Maple  avenue,  asking  not 
charity,  but  a  chance  to  give  full  equiv- 
alent For  her  living  and'  believing  tha,t 
her  earnest  diesire  must  findi  a  response 
from  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  work  which  she  can  do. 

"if  I  could,  see,"  she  said,  "I  would  go 
out  and  ask  for  work,  and  I  would)  so 
gladly  do  anything  I  could  get  to  do, 
but  as  It  is  I  must  wait  a  little.  The  work 
will  come.  I  am  sure  it  will."  And  her 
smile  spoke  of  that  confidence  which 
masters  obstacles  and'  cannot  fail  of 
success. 
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The  authorities  of  the  Michigan  school 
for  ike  -blind  and  Monroe  county  are 
having  it  hot  and  heavy  because  Hen- 
rietta Birris,  a  blind  girl,  12  years  of  age 
was  returned  from  Lansing  to  Monroe  as 
an  imbecile.  At  Monroe  the  sheriff's 
wife  discovered  that  she  was  suffering 
with  diphtheria.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Lansing  people  that  two  physicians  who 
examined  the  girl  noticed  patches  on  her 
tongue,  but  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  hereditary  ailment 
with  which  she  was  afflicted. 


.vi  iSSL 


A.  Musical  Artist.— We  copy  from 
the  Champaign,  111.,  Gazette,  the  follow- 
ing commendatory  words  in  reference  to 
Prof.  H.  I.  Carpenter,  who  has  charge  of 
the  pipe  organ  and  tuning  department 
at  the  School  for  .fc^e  Blind  in  this  city; 

"Prof.  Carpenter  is'*a*'gYa**ate  of  the 
Institutes  for  the  Blind  of  both  Nebras- 
ka and  Illinois,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
corps  of  instructors  at  the  Jacksonville 
institute  for  two  years.  He  afterwards 
took  a  course  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, graduating  in  the  College  of  Liter- 
ature and  Arts,  in  the  class  of  1893.  He 
has  taught  music  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana  for  12  years  and  during  that 
time  successfully  conducted  many  con- 
certs and  recitals.  He  was  organist  of 
the  1st  M.  E.  church  of  Urbana  a  long 
time  and  kept  in  tune  and  repair  all  the 
pipe  organs  in  both  cities.  One  of  his 
violin  pupils,  Rossi  Gisch,  who  after- 
wards studied  under  the  great  Ysaye  in 
Brussells,  on  her  return  from  Europe 
complimented  Prof.  Carpenter  by  say- 
ing, that  while  there  she  was  not  obliged 
to  unlearn  anything  Prof.  Carpenter 
had  taught  her. 

Prof.  Carpenter  is  regarded  as  an  es- 
pecially brilliant  man  both  musically 
and  intellectually.  He  has  been  blind 
nearly  thirty  years." 

P  urfitnaittJift  fcatiMtt 
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♦v£  i  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  regents:  Rev.  Dr.  Couden, 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Sidney  Perharn  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
Frederick  A.   Miller. 

♦>£f™LHhe    t^nsactlon    of   other   business, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
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institutions    tor   the   Blind. 

At  the  blind  asylum  Superintendent 
George  S.  Wilson  will  ask  for  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000  to  put  in  a  smoke  con- 
sumer. Since  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
coal  to  heat  the  asylum  there  has  been  a 
•^reat  deal  of  complaint  on  account  of  the 
volume  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  smoke- 
stack at  the  institution.  A  city  ordinance 
fequtreB  that  a  smoke  consumer  shall  be 
m,  and  as  the  money  cannot  be  taken 
tn  the  general  fund  a  special  appropria- 
tion   will    be   asked    for'  that    purpose. 

An  increase  of  $3,000  will  also  probably  be 
aslifid    for    in    the   maintenance   fund.     The 
appropriation  for  the  present   year   to   that 
fund    was    $27,000,    but    Superintendent    "U  ll- 
«on  says   this  will  not  be  large  enough   to 
carry   the  institution  through  another  year 
on  account  of  the  raise  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions.     "Coal   now   costs   Us   $2.32  a   ton, 
he^  said   last   night,    "where   two   years 
we   paid    $1.10,    and   other   supplies   have   la- 
creased   in   about   the   same  proportion."" 
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Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  meetings  the  -board  of  trustees 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  held  Saturday  last  at  8  p.m.  at  Trinity 
Parish  Hall,  8d  and  C  streets.    Senator  Jo- 
seph   R.    Hawley    of    Connecticut   presided. 
There    were    present,    in    addition      Sidney 
Srham,    ex-governor    f   Maine;    Rev     D 
Henry  N.  Couden  chaplain  of  the  House  ol 
Preventatives;  Mr.  Frank  JD    Cleave land; 
Rev.  Richard  P.  Williams,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  others. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopt- 
a    a„a   the  following  officers  unanimously 
*f  f  a-    President,   Rev.   Dr.   Couden;    vice 
eleCM^t    Senator  Joseph  R.   Hawley)  sec 
SyMr.mnkB.  Cleveland;  treasurer, 
Rev    Richard  P.  Williams;  clerk,  Mr.  H.  R. 
W.  Miles. 


TEXAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT AND  OTHER  OFFICIALS. 


A  Request  that  the  Name  of  the  In- 
stitute Be  Changed—Work,  that 
Has  Been  Done. 

Austin,  Texas,  November  21. — The 
forty-third  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
anid  superintendent  of  the  Texas  institu- 
tion of  the  blind  has  just  been  issued. 
The  board  of  tiustees,  in  the  report, 
heartily  indorse  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendent. Prof.  E.  P.  Becton,  recommend 
the  •appropriations  asked  by  him,  and  em- 
phasize his  'request  to  change  the  name 
of  the  institute  from  Blind  asylum  to 
Texas  School  Cor  Blind.  This  last  re- 
quest is  made  because  the  institute  is 
strictly  a,  school  of  learning,  where  teach. 
eiB  are  requireld  to  hold  first  grade  cer- 
tificates. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Super- 
intendent  Becton's   report: 

There  were  enrolled  last  session  101 
girls  and  eighty-four  boys;  total,  185. 

The  graduates  were:  Adele  C.  Cordes, 
Moukoii;  Josie  Thomp.oj,  Cuihico  he;  Eu- 
genia Alexander,  Arlington;  Ann.e  D. 
Kuby,  Austin;  Mollie  J.  Lee,  isogaius; 
Cora  B.  Owen,  Bertram;  Willie  Comitt, 
Montague;  J.  W.  Franklin,  San  Antonio; 
R.  C.  Wann,  Farmer;  Victor  Ceilmtr, 
Kcsciusko;    Willie   E.    Burns,   Waco. 

Certificates  'of  proficiency  in  music  were 
issued  to  Mollie  J.  Lee,  Eugenia  Alex- 
ander, No  a  Shuttlasworth,  Amia  D.  Ruby, 
Josie  Thompson,  Adele  C.  Cordes,  Victor 
Cellmer. 

Injdustnial  department  graduates  were 
D.  W.  B.  Crownover,  Poe;  G.  R.  Hollins- 
worth,  San  Antonio. 

The  gold  medal  offered  by  you  to  the 
pupil  attaining  the  highest  grade  in  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  deportment  was  won 
by  Miss  Ad/ele  C-  Cordes  of  Meruit  n. 
Texas.  Her  record  during  the  eleven 
years  of  her  association  with  the  institu- 
tion has  been   phenomenal. 

The  sight  of  the  following  named  pupils 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  them 
to  attend  the  ordinary  schools:  Jessie, 
Nichols,  Thornton;  Jessie  Clay  ton, i 
Troupe;  Orpthia  Kendrlck,  Briggs;  Charlesl 
H.  Armstrong,  Rock  Springs;  Jaunes  M.| 
Fullen,  Troupe;  Jesse  Shuttlesworth,  Arp 

The  present  session  opened  September] 
13,  with  an  enrollment  of  120  pupils. 

The  enrollment  to  date  is  177. 

Number  in  attendance'  who  are  totall 
blind,  70. 

Number  who  can  see  light,  but  are  un 
able  to  dtet'inguish  objects,  37. 

Number  who  can  see  fairly  well,  but  no! 
sufficient  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools| 
70. 

There  are  forty  boys  and  thirty  girls  I 
the  industrial  department. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Leonard,  principal,  says  ! 
his  report: 

"During  the  past  scholastic  year  endln 
June  15,  we  have  had  the  largest  enrol 
tnent    in   the  history    of   this   institutl 
and  judging  by  the  number  of  pupil?    i 
attendance   at  the   present  time,    I    thin 
It  probable  the  enrollment  of  the  preset 


vear  will  exceed  that  of  last  year.  Parents 
who  have  blind  children,  or  children  w  h 
rTf^tlve  sieht  are  beginning  to  rea  Ue 
ETtiey  arSe  derelict  in  duty  when  they 
So  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opporUm- 
Ue  "which  the  State  of  Toms  provides  for 
the  education  and  training  of  their  ch.l 

^The  flact  that  this  Is  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  notan >  aeylum 
ts    being    more    generally    recognized,      in 
luite  a  number  of  States  the  schools  to. 
?hl  ebLd    are    recognized    as    being    par 
S  their  educational  system,  and  not  sun 
niv  Meemosvnarv  institutions.     The  pres- 
55  Superintendent      of     pubhc   tog 
Htruction    recognizes   thw.    fact,    ana 
pubUsh    the   educational    statistics   of    oui 
Qrol  in  his  biennial  report. 
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cfrcol   in   nis    u'"""-    ■-«--  

BLIND  WIFE  SEEKS  DVORCE 

She    AUeses   £x7r^n7  Cruelty     and 
Wants  Alimony. 

Eleanor     Burnaugh      J"*"^*"*,* 
petition  for  divorce    from  Jackson     Bur 
naugh  alleging   extreme   cruelty. 

The  couple  were  married  August  *«, 
i^n  at  Fivette,  Ohio.  A  few  years  ago 
fh'     PainSfin'the   action    becarne  Wind 

«r,fl   since    then  has  been  unable   to  help 
^rseif      Sne    alleges    that    her    husband 

though  able,   has  nevertheless  refused    o 
™»  servant  for  her  and  frequently 

procure  a  sen«t  t   anytWng 

S*«Tfor«1nSr/*W.     She  asks   for 
an  absolute  divorce  and  alimony. 

The    defendant    owns    a    farm    , 
Hope. 

!W»8! LiLl__CHBQW( 
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MAN    BLIND  _AND_  DESTITUTE 

-»    -ivitl>  Cliil»lpen  nntl 

-;,  r,f  9219  Ontario  avenue. 
Michael  PragO w  Z  o fnj  O     w..e  ^  invalkl 

Pragowiz  Is  Diinci  <u.u  _  thl 

K.X  "f'^  *»a «"° cl0th,n8  * ' 

sent  to  his  home. 

ANXI'AL  REPORT    FILED. 
Austin,    Tex.,    Nov.    24.-The    thirteenth 
!  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and  super- 
intendent   of     the    institute      for . ,  deaf 
i-dumb  and  blind  colored  youths,   was  .iled 
.      Tclv   tJal'UW  today.    The  Veport  says 
Ct    the'  institution    has     just     passed 
through  the  most  prosperous  year  of  an> 
Since   its   foundation. 
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^0tm»«!TPR  AT  LEXINGTON,  MINN 
HIEAM    BAXTBB.   BUND   ^TMASTBB^T^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

HE  IS  BLIND 


Postmaster  in  Le  Sueur  County 

a  Wonderful  Example  of 

True  Courage. 


Handles  the  Mail,  Runs  a  Store 

and  Drives  the  Cows 

Home. 


By    Wire    From    I^e    Sueur,    Minn., 

.  United  States  Baxter 

sans  ss!r.ws«  «>-  •-  - 

been  blind. 


He  also  has  a  small  general  store  anA  " 
inn  where  he  keeps  the  traveler  who  needs 
»M  or  night's  lodging.  He  has  a  won- 
derful  memory  and  can  always  tell  if  there 
Is  a  paper  or  letter  for  anyone  who  calls. 
His  wife  or  his  son  calls  off  the  names 
when  the  mail  is  distributed  and  a  letter 
mav  lie  in  the  office  for  two  weeks,  but 
when  the  proper  person  calls  he  remem- 
bers  it  He  can  put  his  hand  on  any  one 
of  the  120  boxes  and  give  the  name  of  the 
owner.  , 

In  the  store  he  has  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  where  everything  is  than  a  pei- 
lon  who  can  see.  It  ^akes  no  difference 
what  you  ask  for,  he  can  put  his  hand  on 
H  if  it  is  in  stock,  and  will  measure 
yards  of  calico  or  a  gallon  of  oil  Witt 
equal  facility,  and  will  not  make  and  mi* 
take  in  weighing  a  nickel's  worth  of  cand> 
or   a  dollar's   worth  of  sugar. 

His  hearing  has  been ^  cultivated   „nta  he 

•knows  every   one   of  his  reguiai    V" 

rby  their  voice  and  when  one -.<* t  them  call. 

out,    "Any   mail    for   me,"    he   answers   ye^ 

or  no  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  he  saw 

them.  .     ._ 

In  money  matters  he  favors  coin  and  can 

count  it  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  person  with 

g°He  kefps  several  cows  and  carea  'or  them 
himself.  Each  cow  wears  a  bell  una  W 
his  means  he  nnds  and  drives^hem  up 
from  a  large  woodland  pasture  They  seem 
to  realize  that  he  is  different  from  other 
people,  and  no  matter  how  much  he  run* 
against  or  stumbles  over  them  they  never 

DQ0V6 

He  is  a  wonderful  example  of  *taman 
can  do  In  a  business  way  who  has  lost  nis 
sight. 
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FSrc   Espnpes   for   tiie   Blind  "School... 

The  committee  of  theTWWMr*W"!fRnTager3 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  to 
which  was  committed  the  task  of  provid- 
ing fire  escapes  for  the  building  on  Mor- 
"gan"  street,  met  >  esterdav^rt  the  Laclede 
Hotel.  The  rapmbers  m.  the  committee 
were  Dr.  J.  N.  Mplmesj^f  Piedmont,  presi- 
dent of  the  boartk  3,/C.  Jones  and  Dr.  J. 
Harvev  Moore,  of  yttf  Louis.  Four  lire  es- 
ranes  were  recentlwirdered  placed  on  the 
building  bv  the  Wupteintendent  of  build- 
jngs  in  addition  jfa  tho««  already  provided. 
Bids  wore  vest#rday  opened  and  the  f<crt- 
lowing  figures  submitted:  National  iron 
works  S180O!  Ludlow-Saj'Ffer  Wire  Com- 
pany, $1839.75:  Schark  general  iron  works, 
$1681:  Northwestern  iron  works.  $1237.08. 
The  Quality  of  the  work  offered  by  the 
Northwestern  iron  works  being  the  same 
as  that  proposed  by  the  other  competitors, 
and  the  price  being  much  lower,  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  that  firm.  Work  on 
the  contract  is  to  begin  at  once. 
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BL1XD      PIVKIST      HERE. 

Audience  at   tlie   Tacoma  Greets  Ed- 
ward  Baxter   Perry. 

The  lecture  recital  given  at  the  Taco- 
riia  theatre  last  evening  bv  Edward  Bax- 
ter P«irry  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience,  and  was  of  a  char- 
acter to  interest  and  delight,  nor  only  ths 
cultivated  musicians,  but  all  who  pi 
a  love  for  the  art  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  boa ul v  of  melody  and  harmony. 

Mr,  Pony's  introductory  remarks 
most  instructive  arid  are  gnu  in  a  man- 
ner so  poetical  and  refined  as  to  form 
h  charming  accompaniment  for  the  selecT 
tions  he  plays  so  feelingly  upon  the  mag- 
nificent Knabe  which  travels  with  him. 
His  object  in  these  remarks  is  to  familiar- 
ize the  public  with  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  music,  and  drive  away  the  prej- 
udice a.prainsL  classical  music  by  inter- 
preting; its  message  in  words  before  pre- 
senting it  on  the  instrument. 

His  program  included  some  of  the  more 
familiar  works  of  Beethoven.  Chopin,  Ru- 
binstein. Saint  Saens'and  Liszt,  and  as  an 
encore  the  only  encore  given  to  repeated 
recalls,  ho  played  a  beautiful  fantasy  of 
ihis  own  written  on  the  Rhine  legend  of 
the   ti&felei.    T/6    program   was  an   artist 
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tic    treat    throughout. 
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AT  HJliJ  HOME. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  Avas 
held  Wednesday  night  for  the  purpose 
of  riil i Tying  the  report,  of  the  president 
of  the  Home,  J.  P.  Irish.  The  report 
ivarf  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  board 
and  the  conduct  of  the  institution  since 
the  change  in  management.  It  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  manufac- 
turing of  brooms,  which  had  been  pre- 
vented under  the  old  management  by 
exorbitant  price  and  scarcity  of 
in  corn,   had  bi  "tned  in  the 

■  part  of  this  month,  and  that  the 
number  of  opera  •  ve  been  ihcreas- 

rom   a    few    to   about  forty.      This 
attributed,  in  the  main,  to 
ility  in  the  price  of  broom  i 
of  which  the  m  nent  was  enabled 
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rPlTAL  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
Legislature  Will  Be  Asked  for  An 
Appropriation. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  at 
Berkeley  will  probably  apply  to  the 
State  Legislature  at  the  coming  session 
for  an  appropriation  of  $12,000,  with 
which    to*  erect  and  equip    a    hospital 

building. 

At  present    the  superintendent  and 
directors  regard  the  hospital  facilities 
as    very    inadequate.     In    each  of  the 
dormitories    a    room  is    set  apart  for 
hospital  purposes,  but  none  of  them  are 
properly  furnished    or  equipped  with 
suitable  apparatus.     In  case  of  an  epi- 
demic of  some  contagious  disease  tbe 
authorities   would  be  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  the  disease  to  advantage. 
"  Estimates  have  been  made  by  Super- 
intendent Wilkinson,  who  thinks  that 
instead  of  separate  rooms  In  the  sev- 
eral dormitories  one  large  brick  build- 
ing would   best    serve  the  interests  of 
the  institution.     This    building    could 
be  equipped  like  the  hospital  depart- 
ment of  an  innrmary  or  other   homo 
and  provide  suitably  for   the  wants  of 
the  300  inmates  of  the  institution. 

The   bill    will   probably    be    in    the 
hands  of  State  Senator  Leavitt.  L 
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secretary. 


Readers  for  the  Bltiiil. 

The  volunteer  readers  for  the  blind  at 
the  Congressional  Library  this  week  will 
be: 

Monday— Rev.  Edward  M.  Mott. 

Tuesday— Miss  Grace  Mason. 

Wednesday— Musicale,  Miss  Mary  Penn 
Robb,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Valk, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Hollifleld,  and  the  Tuxedo 
Club    (mandolin   and    guitar). 

Thursday— Mr.  David  Hutcheson. 

Friday— Mr.  Henry  C.  Amos 

Saturday— Mr.  C.  W.  Coleman. 
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^-Anotner  Hospital  for  Berkeley. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  will 
probably  be  asked   of   the   Legisla- 
ture at    the    coming    session    with 
which  to  erect  and  equip  a  hospital 
building   at    the    Institute  for  tie 
L>«af,  Dumb  and  Bjiflfl  at  Berkeley. 
/tuere  are  now  about   300   inmates, 
and  in  each  dormitory  a  room  is  set 
apart  for    hospital    purposes.    The 
directors  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
the    event    of    an    epidemic,    they 
would    be   utterly   unable    to   cope 
with  the  disease    under  the  present 
arrangement.  *- 
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'STANDS  m  MERIT 


Edward  Baxter,  the  Blind  Pianist, 
Wishes  His  Work  to  Speak  for 


pointed  bv  the  President.!  „,         '.^l  I»elf— Will  Play  Tonight 


Rev.  Joe  Kamsey,  the  well-known 
preacher,  is  meeting  with  great  suTC 
the  revival  meetings  being  conducted  at  Mc- 
Ferrin  Memorial  Church.  The  meetings  have 
been  so  well  attended  that,  the  revival  will 
be  continued  this  week.  Services  wdl  be  held 
everv  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  every  night 
beginning  at  7:30  o'clock. 


Edward   Baxter     Perry,     g&j.^* 
pianist  and  lecturer   will  »»»"2»  $£ 
appearance  atBlanchard  hal  1,  thiaev  n 
inV      Mr    Perry  came  in  this  mormn„. 
and  isa'gue      at  the  Van  Nuys  Annex 
He  to  an  agreeable  conversational^ 
and  delights  to  speak  of  his .ait .  butthe 
subject  of  his  blindness  is  not  the  mo  t 
pleasing  topic  in  the  word  to  h  m    al 
though  he  is  most  gracious  in  ans» •ev 
:  irg  questions  regard. mg  h  is  methodsm 
!  studying  music,   which  must  «eces*ir 
ily  differ  from  those  emP>?yt!.del5ssiihrt 
sons   being  in  possession  o    their  si?ht. 
I      "I  have  no  hesitancy,    said  Mr.  ve iry. 
"in  speaking  about  the  fact  that  I  can 
not  see,  but  I  do  object      ;» 
aided  as  a  blind  prodagy.   I. have  stmira 
knus.ic,  and     desire  that  my  «*    '^al| 
'stand   on  its-  own  merits,  just  as  ttiai- 
nf  anv  other  mus  cian  does,  ir  it  is.  it 
5     ?     I  «ii      t  ask  no  favors  from  the 
stand  at  all.    l  asK  no  i«     Wh..  _eol 
public  because  I  am  blind.    WJ en  peo 

him  what  his  art  can  not. 


I 


In  answer  to  a  question  regardung  the 
manner  in   which  he  learns  music,  Mr. 
I  Perry  said  that  he  was  glad,  to  explain, 
ecause  his  methods  are  good,  not  only 
or    himself,    but   also   for   any   student 
t  the  art.     "I   simply  have  the  musio 
ead    to  me  and   memorize   it  before  £ 
egin   to   play.     I   never  played  a  not* 
by  ear  in  my  life,  but  I  find  that  when 
I  have  once  learned  the  music  in  this 
way,  I  do  not  forget  it  if  I  keep  in  prac- 
Ice.     It  has  become  an  easy  matter  for 
me  to  memorize,  and  now  I  can  commit 
a  piece  by  having   it  read  over  to  me 
once.     My  wife  helps  me  greatly  in  this 
matter,  and  it  she   who  reads  most  of 
my  music  to  me.    To  say  St  is  not  try- 
ing work  thus  to  memorize  would  not  be 
true,    but  I   have   had    20  long  years  of 
practice   at   it  and  it  has  become  habit. 
The    half    admitted     saying     that     the 
strengthening  of  other  faculties  given 
us  as  compensation  for  those  we  may 
ave    lost,    is    only    sentiment.     If  you 
ut  one  arm  in  a  sling  andi  use  the  other 
ntirely   the   latter  will   become  strong 
n  proportion   to   the  other's  increased 
,-eakness,  and  thus  J*  is  with  out  other 
acuities.     Those  of  us  who   have  lo9t 
me  are  favored  to  develop  the  others 
and   thus  they  become  strong  and  ap- 
pear to  persons  with  all  their  senses  as 
;omething  phenomenal,  while  in  fact  the 
ame  powers  lie  dormant  in  alltpersons'." 
Mr.  Perry  passes  over  the  story  of  his 
blindness  in  very  few  words  and  would! 
rather  talk  of  music.     He  lost  his  sight 
at  two  years  of  age.     The*fnisfortune 
was  the  result  of  an  accident  in  which 
he  took  a  heavy  cold  which  settled,  in 
the  eyes,  and  before  his  people  realized 
the  danger  of  his  condition  the  light  of 
day  was  shut  away  from  turn  for  ever. 
He   was  too  young  to  remember  very 
much,   and  says  he  feels    that    he  has 
practically  been   blind  all  has  life.     His 
home  is   in  Boston,  and  when  there  he 
walks  about  the  city  with  as- much  ease 
as  any  other  citizen,  and  horseback  rid- 
ing is  one  of  his  chief  recreations. 

"I  took  up  the  Situdy  of  music  at  the 
age  of  7  years,"  he  said,  "for  the  reason 
that  my  mother  believed  that  it  was 
tiime  the  little  boy  should  learn  to  play 
the  piano,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  to  decide  for  myself,  I 
adopted"  it  as  a  profession,  because  I 
saw  in  it  greater  possibilities;  than  in 
any  other  calling.  I  have  studied  abroad, 
and  in  the  last  15  years  I  have  given 
1,800  recitals  and  lectures  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Chopin  is  Mr.  Perry's  favorite  com- 
poser, and  he  is  very  fond  of  Beethoven, 
Liszt  and  Rubinstein.  He  plays  mostly 
modern  music,  however,  and  gives  ex- 
planatory lectures  with  many  of  his 
pieces.  These  lectures  are  not  the  dry, 
technical  sort  sometimes  heard  in  simi- 
lar connections,  but  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion that  prompted  the  writing  of  the 
composition,  or  with  the  story  back  of 
it,  for  it  is  known  that  rnuic  nasi  its 
origin  in  some  story  or  fable  that  jvaa 
written  before  the  music  was  composed. 
These  lectures,  which  are  said  to  be 
not  the  least  pleasurable  features  of 
the  entertainmnts,  were  suggested  to 
Mr.  Perry  when,  upon  his  return  from 
abroad,  his  parents  were  disappointed 
because  he  played  music  that  they  did 
not  understand.  He  began  explaining 
the  pieces  to  them,  and  found  that  they 
tioon  loved  these  compositions  as  much 
as>  they  did  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
similar  songs. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recital  this 
evening  will  be  a  treat  for  the  music- 
loving  public. 
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CARE   OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  IliU    to   Provide  for  the   i:ilu<-ution 
oC    the    Sightless. 

Representative  Bouteil  of  Illinois  yesfer- 
day  introducedabill  to  provide  f  jr  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education.  The  measure 
provides  for  a  commission  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  PresU 
dent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Seu^ 
ate,  one  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,' 
one  fcur  years,  and  one  two  years,  their 
successors  each  to  serve  for  six" years.  Not 
mere  than  two  of  the  members  shall  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party. 


The  commission,  if  created,  is  to  be  a 
body  corporate  politic,  with  perpetual 
power  to  hold  and  convey  bonds,  heredita- 
ments, and  personal  property;  to  receive 
donations  and  appropriations  i  (  money  or 
property  made  to  promote  the  welfare  ot 
i  be  blind. 

The  commission  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  education  of  all  blind  residents  of  th^ 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  several 
Territories  Age  and  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  are  to  regulate  the  course 
of  instruction.  All  expenses  of  education 
and  support  are  to  bs  paid  cut  cf  appro- 
priations for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 

^ICAOVia.     CHRONICA 
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BLIND  BOY    MAKES   CHARGES 
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William    Cullon    Says    He    Was    Struck 
by  Contractor  Coughlin. 

William  Cullen,  a  blind  boy  living  at  531 
West  Twelfth  street,  makes  serious  charges 
against  Thomas  Coughlin,  a  well-to-do  con- 
tractor who  lives  at  452  West  Twelfth  street. 
The  boy  has  caused  the  arrest  of  Coughlin, 
a  gray-bearded,  distinguished  appearing 
man,  who  has  lived  in  Chicago  many  years. 
A  portion  of  the  evidence  was  heard  by 
Justice  Dooley  in  the  Maxwell  street  police 
court  yesterday. 

Cullen  is  totally  blind,  as  are  his  mother 
and  sister.  He  is  the  only  support  for  the 
family,  earning  a  livelihood  for  all  by  sell- 
ing newspapers.  The  boy  said  he  was  cross- 
ing Taylor  street  when  Coughlin  approached 
111  his  buggy.  According  to  the  lad  the  con- 
tractor gave  no  warning  and  the  horse 
knocked  him  down.  He  remonstrated  with 
Coughlin  for  not  taking  better  precaution 
to   prevent   the   accident. 
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Entertained  at  the  Institute. 


At  a  recent  meeting  W  the  D  l'Epee  j 
Lyceum  at  the  Instii.ne  for  the  Deaf,  i 
Dumb  and  BHryL,  -Monroe  Jacobs  gave 
an  essay  on  current  events.  Isabel 
Mac-Donald  told  about  "Imagination." 
Mr.  d'Estrella  told  about  Faust. 
Walter  Hannan  recited  the  "Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade"  and  then  Herman 
[serf  recited  the  same  poem  to  let  the 
judges  decide  which  on  recited  the  bet- 
ter. 

.Mi.  Perry  gave  us  a  long  and  in- 
teresting lecture  about  the  siege  of  the 
Trojans  during  the  period  rom  1184  to 
1194,  B.  C. 

The  program  or  the  next  meeting  is: 
Opening  hymn,  by  Ida  Gande;  Story- 
telling' by  lot;  "Carmen,"  by  Mr. 
d'Estrella;  Talk  on  Politics,  by  Mr. 
d'Estrella;  Days  of  the  week,  by  seven 
girls;  Closing  hymn,  by  Hernial)  1 

We  adjourned  to  meet  again   on  No^ 
vember  24th.  f 
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NONPARTISAN    CONTROL    OF   STATE    IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

The  spectacle  of  several  thousand  un- 
fortunates, the  insane,  the  deaf,  the  dumb 
and  the  blind  turned  over  to  the  care  of 
ignorant  ward  politicians  and  party  heel- 
ers by  the  people  of  a  state  is  a  reproach 
to  our  civilization.  To  the  humanitarian 
ami  the  sociologist  it  is  intolerable. 

And  yet  this  spectacle  is  repeated  year 
after  year  in  Illinois.  The  hapless  wards 
of  the  state  are  not  only  turned  over  to 
party  spoilsmen  but  every  fourth  year 
witnesses  the  complete  displacement  of 
one  set  of  party  henchmen  in  each  state 
institution  by  a  new  and  untried  breed 
of  political  parasites. 

The  scientific,  humane  "care  of  the  in- 
sane in  the  various  hospitals  of  the  state 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration 
with   the  party  spoilsmen.      Under  the 
present  system  each  state  charitable  in- 
stitution is  managed. by  a  distinct  and 
separate  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by 
the   governor.       The   governor  also  ap- 
points the  superintendents  of  these  insti- 
tutions.     The    trustees    are    invariably 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  governor,  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  political  service. 
No  sooner  is  a  trustee  appointed  than  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  load  down  the 
pay  rolls  with  party  workers  and  political 
favorites.      Political  favoritism  extends 
from  the  hospital  physicians  to  attend- 
ants  and   even   down    to    scrubwomen. 
Contracts   for   supplies   involving   thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  also  farmed  out  to 
friends  of  the  trustees  and  supporters  of 
the   governor.    The  institution  thus  he- 
comes  a  big  political  machine. 

There  are  instances  here  and  there,  of  | 
course,  like  the  appointment  of  teachers 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  insti- 
tution at  Jacksonville,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  fill  all  the  places  with  igno- 
rant party  heelers.  But  even  these  posi- 
tions, which  call  for  the  training  and  pro- 
fessional skill  of  an  expert,  do  not  always 
escape  the  despoiling  hand  of  the  poli- 
tician. 

The  whole  system  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
state  and  should  be  radically  changed  in 
root  and  branch  by  the  legislature  at  the 
coming  session.  The  state  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  should  be  placed 
on  the  merit  system  under  a  state  civil 
service  law  framed  with  such  rigidity  and 
such  definite  provisions  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  politicians  to  evade  it 
or  circumvent  it. 

The  system  of  control  and  administra- 
tion should  then  be  radically  changed 
along  the  lines  advocated  by  Julia 
Lathbop  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
in  her  address  before  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago.  The  hospitals  for  the 
insane  should  be  under  the  control  of  one 
nonpartisan  state  lunacy  commission,  to 
be  composed  of  physicians  of  expert 
knowledge  and  reputable  business  men, 
and  another  nonpartisan  commission 
should  have  complete  control  of  all  other 
state  institutions.  If  these  commissions 
are  appointed  by  the  -governor  the  law 
should  specify  that  the  two  political  par- 
ties must  have  equal  representation  upon 
them. 
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Nonpartisan,  intelligent  control  under 
one  directing  authority,  far  removed  from 
political  influence,  under  the  operation 
of  a  civil  service  law,  is  the  only  plan  that 
will  rescue  the  state  institutions  from  the 
machine  politician  and  place  them  upon 
a  humane,  scientific  and  progressive  basis. 
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Information  About  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind, 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  school  is  located  at  11th  and 
State,  Kansas  Oity,  Kansas. 

The  school  year  commences  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  care  of  the  school. 

In  sending  express,  post  office 
money  order,  etc.,  be  sure  and  send  to 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  not  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

The  school  is  non-sectarian.  Its 
pupils  are  required,  however,  to  at- 
tend all  services  held  in  Chapel. 

All  children  residing  in  Kansas, 
whose  sight  is  so  defective  as  not  to 
be  able  to  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  with  sound  mind,  good  health 
and  good  moral  characters  are  enti- 
tled to  admission.  Applicants  under 
nine  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  not  admitted. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing  are 
furnished  by  the  State.  Clothing, 
traveling  and  incidental  expenses 
must  be  furnished  by  parents  or 
friends. 

When  parents  are  unable  to  sapplv 
pupils  with  ticket,  clothing,  etc.,  the 
county  from  which  they  come  must 
furnish  the  same. 

Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the 
school  or  visiting  them  or  teachers  or 
employees  cannot  be  accommodated 
with  board  and  lodging  during  their 
stay  in  the  city. 

The  visiting  of  pupils  on  Sunday 
will  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  positively  required  that  all  pu- 
pils shall  be  taken  from  school  at  the 
close  of  the  school  term,  no  pupils  be- 


jflpuiTHs  vision 

PARTIALLY  RESTORED  AFT- 
ER  A  SHORT  BLINDNESS. 
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Peculiar  Developments    Result- 
ing From  Use  ot  Electric 
Wires. 


ing  kept  at  the  school  during  the 
annual  vacation. 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  violation 
of  this  rule  is  deemed  sufficient  cause 
for  suspension  or  expulsion.  Parents 
are  requested  to  assist  in  breaking  up 
this  habit. 

People  desiring  the  admission  of  a 
pupil  shall  fill  out  the  required  form 
of  application  and  forward  the  same 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  school, 
acknowledging  the  same  before  a  per- 
Bon  having  authority  to  administer 
an  oath;  the  applicant  must  in  no 
case  be  sent  until  the  applicat inn 
shall  have  been  received  and  favorably 
responded  to  by  Superintendent. 


Word  has  been  received  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Allen,  of  this  city,  to  the  effect  that 
Louis  Jaquith,  the  former  Columbus 
man,  who  became  blind  while  trying  to 
burn  out  the  combination  of  a  safe  by 
the  use  of  carbon  and  electric  wire  at 
Middleport,  has  partially  recovered  and 
Indications  point  strongly  to  a  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  sight. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ja- 
quith, who  formerly  resided  at  Cham- 
pion and  Eastwood  avenues,  but  is  now 
connected  with  the  Middleport  Shoe 
company,  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of 
the  repeated  flashes  of  electric  sparks 
While  attempting  to  burn  out  the  com- 
bination, and  Walter  H.  Rice,  the  engi- 
neer, was  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  accident  happened  about  five 
weeks  ago. 

Rice  recovered  his  sight  completely 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago,  but  until 
this  time  the  restoration  of  Jaquith's 
v  isionary  powers  has  only  been  partial. 
He  is  enabled  to  see,  but  is  compelled 
to  wear  green  goggles. 

Jaquith  is  well  known  among  the 
Mertricians  of  this  city,  having  been 
■mployed  by  the  Hutchison  Brothers 
or  a  time,  after  which  he  installed 
in  electric  plant  at  London.  O.  About 
t  year  ago  he  went  to  Middleport  for 
.he  purpose  of  putting  an  electric  sys- 
tem in  the  Middleport  shoe  factory,  of 
which  Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders. 

An  interesting  development  in  this 
ens  ■  was  the  receipt  by  The  Dispatcli 
of  a  communication  from  Mr.  George 
Brown,  political  editor  of  a  Detroit 
newspaper,  who  makes  the  inquiry  if 
hypnotic  suggestion  has  been  tried  on 
these  men.  He  also  stated  that  while 
connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  a 
feilow  reporter  lost  his  eyesisht  while 
watching  the  electric  sparks  caused  by 
street  car  trolley  poles  jumping  a  tem- 
porary repair  loop. 

Mr.  Brown  states  that  three  days 
Inter  the  reporter's  sight  was  restored 
in  the  Brooklyn  Opthalmic  hospital  by 
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CORNELL'S     WILL. 

The     Estate     Divided      Among     Six 
Children. 

The  iw'81  of  John  Oonnell,  the  blind 
pnan  who  accumulated  a  *ortun»TEe 
results  of  bis  teggin-  was  filed  for 
-nrobaxe  by  bus  daughter.  Julia  Cornell. 
So  seeks  to  be  appointed  adniJmstra- 
trix   of   the  estate. 

Bv  the  terms  of  the  will  cne-half  of 
the' estate  left  after  paying  for  the 
funeral  expenses  and  erection  of  a  stone 
over  his  grave,  is  left  to  his  son,  Daniel 
Oonmffi  a  cripple.  The  other -to ,be 
divided  eo.ua.lly  between  bis  five  chil- 
dren As  lia'm,ea  in  the  W!U1  'they  are: 
iMiarv    Oonnell,    known    in    religion    as 

Mary   Gabriel:    Julia,   Nellie,  John   and 
James  Oonnell. 

Tn   t*e   petition   the   value  of   the   es- 
tate 1*  estimated  at  $4500.     The  will,  it 
is    sadd     was    found    in    a    trunk    after 
Connell's    death.      It    to    witnessed    by, 
Maggie  E.  Wood  and  Kvttie  L.  Wood/ 


CLAIMANT  APPEARS  FOR 

AN  OPULENT  BEGGAR'S  COIN 


Papers  filed  to-day  In  the  Superior 
Court  undicate  that  there  may  be  a 
lively  contest  over  the  hoarded  treas- 
ure left  by  John  Connell,  the  old  blind 
beggar,  who  for  many  years  frequented 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Broadway, 
in   this   city. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was 
thought  that  Connell  was  destitute. 
Later  on  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
money  in      a      San      Francisco      bank 


amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  $15,000. 
Public  Administrator  Hawes  immed- 
iately filed  application  for  letters  of 
administration,  as  it  was  not  thought 
that   he   left   any   will. 

To-day,  however,  Julia  Connell  filed 
notice  of  appearance  as  daughter  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  decedent  under  his 
last  will  and  testament.  J.  J.  Dwyer 
has  been  appointed  as  her  attorney  i 
the  matter. 
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Blind  Pupils'  Concert 
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Annual  Sacred  Musicale  to  Be  Given 
at  the  Institute  Next  Sunday. 


The  blicd  popils  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb  at 
Berkeley  will  give  their  annual  sa- 
cred concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  school.  The  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils and  of  the  Institution  have 
been  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  program,  under  the 
direction  of  Otto  Fleissner  and  Miss 
Bertha  Butler,  vocal  instructor,  will 
be  presented: 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  Two  Christmas  Carols: 

(a.)  "The  joyous  wind  what 

does  it  say" . .  Otto  Fleissner 
(b.)  "Come  let  us  be  joyous" 

Andre 

Primary  Class. 

2.  Organ  Solo — "Communion  in 
G,"Op.  4,  No.  1 Batiste 

Helen  Mesow. 

3.  Piano    Solo —  "Sea    Pieces." 
Op.  55 MacDowell 

(a.)  "To  the  Sea"  (b.)  "Song" 
Eben  Gay. 

4.  Vocal  Solo — "Zibn". .  .  .Roaney 

Lena  Erickson. 

5.  Piano   Solo  —  "Transcription 
on  "Pleyel's  Hymn" Bartlett 

Miss  Gussie  Mast. 

6.  Vocal  Solo— "The  Holy  Child" 
Capucci 

Helen  Mesow. 

7.  Organ  Solo — "Postlude  in  B 
flat" West 

Eben  Gay. 

PART  SECOND. 

1.  Piano  Solo— "Rondo  in    G." 
Op   51,  No.  2 Beethoven 

2.  Vocal    Solo— -'O    Divine  Re- 
deemer"  Gounod 

Miss  Gussie  Mast. 

3.  Piano  Solo — 

(a.)    "Nocturne"    Op     32, 
No  2 Chopin 

(b.)   "Spinning  .Sonjf" .... 

Mendelssohn 

Heien  Mesow. 

4.  Vocal  Solo— "Just  for  Today" 
Abbott 

Rhoda  Hill. 

5.  Piano  Solo — "In    tbe  Beauti- 
ful Month  of  May'1 Merkel 

Berua  Haight. 

6.  Organ  Solo — "SoData  No.  2'' 
in  D  Major,  Part  III 

Allegro  Vivace Guilmant 

Gussie  Mast. 

7.  Chorus — "Messiah  Is  King". 
Warren 


A  Benefit  Ball  to  be  Given  far  Kim  en 
Christmas  Nijht. 


1  ■'"«— *H,  Mad  "^f^'01'  "■ 

treet,  would   like  to  see "™  In*  ml-' 


Harry 

h  Si 
ai  the  I.,  nciii  dance  t>>  be  giw«  ',,r  hidi 
Christmas  aighit  bj  Cha-.  Qooaeman  and 
other  young  nun  of  good  hearts  and  char- 
itably inclined.  rlarrj  says  that  that 
statement  might  sound  like  a  joke,  but  he 
sn't    mi  an    it    thai    way.        Tickets    are 

LPidlXf. 
for*  a    1  cause   could  not  be 

got   anywhere.       Jlarry   deserves   all  that 
the   people   ran    give    him,   and   he    is   par- 
ticularly    in    n      i     oJ     assistance    at    this', 
'.ime.       Business   has  not   been  as  good  at  j 
the    newstand    as    it    might    have    been.'. 
There    are    so    many    boys    selling    papers,  j 
that  many  people  buy  from  them  and  for-  j 
get  about  Harry's  place  of  business.  Prob-  j 
ably,    too,    they   find    it   more  convenient,. , 
but  there  are  many  men  and  women  who  j 
go  squares  out  of  their  way   to   patronize 
Harry    and    from    the    sales    made    them, 
he   manages    to    live.       The   public    should 
not  forget  him  and  his  place  of   business,  j 
He  keeps  all  the  newspapers  on  sale  there.  | 
For    some    time,    Harry's    sightless    eyes 
have    been    giving    him    great    pain.        He 
has   suffered   intense  pain    with   them    and 
the  surgeons  say  'that   the  only  relief  that  j 
he  can   get   is  by  having  both  eyes  taken 
out.        He    had    refused     to    do    this    all 
along,  for  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  some-  j 
(thing      would      happen,      some      miracle 
would    occur,    that    would    enable    him    to  j 
see  the  world  and   the  sunlight,  the  flow-  j 
ers  and  the  people,  something  that  he  has  j 
no    recollection   of  ever  having  beheld   asj 
he  lost  his  tight  when  he  was  three  years  j 
old  and  his  memory  does  not  extend  back  j 
to  that  time.      In  recent  years,  Harry  has- 
given   up    all   hope.       He  has  tried   every 
method    and   experiment    known    to   surgi- 
!\\\    and    medicail    science.        No    benefit 
resulted  and  now  to  get  relief  from  the  ex- 
crucitaing  pain  that    be  suffers,    he   is  go- 
ing to  go  away  and  have   his  eyes  remov- 
ed and  glass  eyes  inserted  in  the  sockets,  j 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  benefit  ball  is 
to  be  given  Christmas  night,  to  niise  mo: 
ey  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trip^B 
the  operation 
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)Y  CARPENTER. 


Written  by  Anna  l£.   Lagerjren  of  tb.e 

Mortb  Carolina  Scliool  fur  I>eaf 

and  Blind  Children. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  system  that  enables  a  blind  boy 
to    play   with    edged    tools    without    the 
slightest  danger  of  doing  himself  harm 

and  not  only  can  he  tune  pianos,  but  he 
is  able  to  mend  any  broken  or  defective 
part  of  the  Instrument.  Piano  tuning, 
it  should  be  explained,  is  a  favorite  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind  as  their  sense  of 
hearing  is  usually  so  acute  as  to  enable 
them  to  secure  the  correct  sound  with 
little  trouble.  Some,  however,  fail  of 
complete  success,  not  from  inability 
to  tune  well,  but  from  lack  of  the 
mechanical  training  needed  to  make  the 
delicate  repairs  and  adjustments  so 
frequently  required  in  connection  with 
the   tuning. 

To  see  some  of  the  more  accom- 
plished pupils  at  work  is  to  make  the 
spectator  marvel  that  a  sightless  per- 
son can  handle  with  such  skill  and  ra- 
pidity tools  that  must  of  necessity  be 
sharpened  to  almost  a  razor  Pri"-p.  A. 
boy  who  knows  his  work  will  mark  off 
his  design  and  then  rapiaiy  slaw  tne 
wood  the  right  lengl^i,  adjust  it,  nail 
it,  plane  it  smooth,  round  off  the  cor- 
ners and  finish  it  with  as  much  care 
and  skill  as  though  the  blind  eyes  act- 
ually saw  through  the  ends  of  the  ner- 
vous fingers,  which  in  effect  they  act- 
ually do.  If  the  tool  is  lacking  an  edge 
or  is  out  of  order  the  sightless  boy 
knows  just  how  to  put  it  right  without 
asking  a  question. 

The  system  is  explained  almost  in  a 
!  sentence:  From  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  simple  to  the  more 
difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complicated,  in  a  correct  methodical 
succession.  When  some  simple  object 
has  been  completed  the  pupil  has 
learned  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  something  more  difficult, 
which  requires  more  tools  and  other 
grips  of  the  hand.  In  the  beginning  it 
seems  impossible  to  the  aspiring  pupil, 
who  really  wants  to  learn  but  **-«ads 
the  handling  of  the  tools,  to  shape  a 
spoon  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  a  suuttle 
out  of  a  section  of  deal  or  a  shelf  from 
a  plank.  If  the  skilled  but  sightless 
artisan  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
could  see  what  was  going  on  he  would 
probably  smile  pityingly  a.t  the  clumsy 
efforts  of  the  new  pupil,  but  he  once 
went  through  the  same  course  himself. 

The  blind  boy,  with  his  hand  carefully 
guided  by  the  teacher,  learns  to  fashion 
a  rude  spoon.  He  is  pleased.  He  has 
accomplished  something  with  hands 
that  he  thought  must  always  be  idle. 
He  turns  the  piece  of  wood  over  and 
over,  his  sensitive  fingers  noting  each 
rough  part  and  detecting  even  where 
the  wood  is  dirty.  Then  he  asks  how 
he  can  make  the  rough  places  smooth. 
Interest  thus  awakened,  the  teacher 
takes  him  in  hand  again,  explains  the 
use  of  the  plane  or  chisel,  cautions  the 
boy  against  handling  It  too  wildly  at 
first  and  then  guides  the  hand  in  the 
act  of  planing.  It  may  not  be  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  work  at  first,  but  every 
move  of  the  hand  gives  the  boy  new 
confidence  and  adds  fresh  Interest  to 
his  task.  The  delight  of  a  new  pupil 
over  the  discovery  that  he  has  made  a 
wooden  spoon  is  something  worth  see- 
ing. 
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Among  the   P«af  an 


Come,  kind  readers,  let    us    take  a 
peep  into  another  of     California's  be- 
neficent institutions.     This  morning  T 
went  again  from  San  Francisco  over 
the  bay  four  miles  north  of  Oakland,  iu 
West  Berkeley,  to  the  California  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  The 
ferry  and  the  railroad  made  the  trip  a 
pleasant  one.     This  institution  offers 
its  benefits  to  all  deaf  or  blind  persons 
who  are  of  age  suitable  for  instruction, 
who  are  sound  of  intellect     and  free 
from  vicious  habits  or  contagious    dis- 
eases.    No  charge  is  made  for  pupils 
of  California,  but  those     from     other 
states  are  charged  $300  a  year.     This 
institution  is  supported  by    appropria- 
tions from  the     state    legislature.     It 
has  school  rooms,  dormitories,     work 
rooms,  etc.     There  are    130    acres  in 
the  property,  beautifully     situated  on 
the  side  hill.     There    are  six  or    eight 
good  brick  buildings.       The    grounds 
are  nicely  laid  out. 

This  institution  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  five 
men  appointed  by  the  governor  These 
directors  now  are  George  W.  Reed,  B. 
A.  Hayne,  Henry     Pierce,     John     H. 

Grindley  and  Hon.  Frank  Leavitt. 
*        *         * 

Officers  and  Pupils. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  War- 
ring Wilkinson,  who  has  been  in  I 
charge  for  thirty-six  years.  He  came' 
Irom  a  similar  institution  in  New 
York.  A  white-haired,  vigorous, 
courteous  gentleman,  whose  soul  is  in 
the  work;  he  knows  his  profession 
thoroughly  and  his  management  is  in- 
deed a  blessing  to  the  children.  He 
has  associated  with  him  twelve  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf;  three  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  seventeen  other  assistants. 

The  institution  costs  the  state  about 
$60,000  a  year,  or  $274  for  each  pupil 
in  attendance. 

There  are  now  220  children    attend- 
ing this  institution.     Of  these  ninety- j 
six  are  deaf  boys,  64  deaf  girls,  31  are  j 
blind  boys,  and  29     are     blind     girls,  i 
Thus  there  are  160  deaf  children  and 
60  blind  ones. 


Deaf  and  Blind. 


1 


Do  you  realize  what  the  above  fig- 
ures mean?  Can  you  see  a  blind  per- 
son without  feeling  sad?  Can  you  ap- 
preciate or  realize  what  it  is  to  be  de- 
id  of  one's  sight  or  hearing?) 
Think  of  being  cut  off  from  all  the) 
of  nature: 

children,  scarcely 
any  of  whom  can  hear  a  sound  and  60 
ni"r"   "  '    '  '    '  Children    too, 

Who  mu       go     on     through     life     thus 
handle  pped       oeyond     exp  ,     or 

realization. 


It  is  a  bright  encomium  on  our  civ- 
ilization that  the  state  steps  in  and  un- 
dertakes to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  re- 
moving the  handicap  and     makes  the 
lives  of  these  children    brighter,    hap- 
pier and  useful    all  the    rest    of  their 
years.     It  is    a    glorious    work!     No 
wonder  the  principal  and  the  teachers 
enter  into  their  arduous  task    with  so 
much  patience  and  enthusiasm.' 


At  the  Institution. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  an  idea ! 
of  the  institution  is  to  describe  in  de- 
tail what  I  saw  today.    Going  in  to  the 
office  of  the  main  building,  Principal? 
Wilkinson  was  met.      He  very  court- ' 
eously  gave  up  his  work  and  spent  sev-L- 
eral  hours  showing  me  among  the  pu- 
pils and  over  the  buildings. 

The  first  room  visited  was  where  a 
dozen'  deaf  pupils  were  being  taught 
articulation.  You  see  that  a  child 
which  has  no  hearing  naturally  does 
not  know  how  to  talk.  By  the  Hein- 
ecke  method  the  speech  is  developed 
in  the  deaf. 

They  are  taught  to  read  the  lips  of 
the  speaker  and  to  repeat  the  sounds. 
There  is  also  a  system  of  writing 
whereby  the  sounds  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans are  developed  and  the  child 
learns  to  speak.  The  children  can 
pick  out  letters  on  the  blackboard  to 
represent  the  sounds.  Above  the 
blackboards  are  pictures  of  animals, 
birds,  etc.  As  the  children  write  on 
the  board  they  realize  that  those  words 
stand  for  the  things  written  about. 

In  some  cases  children  learn  to  read 
the  lips  of  others  very  readily,  while 
others  can  hardly  ever  learn  it.  Keen- 
ness of  eyesight  and  readiness  of  in- 
tellect are  great  factors  in  developing 
speech.  In  addition  to  the  articula- 
tion methods,  Mr.  Wilkinson  very 
properly  teaches  signs,  manual  alpha- 
bet and  writing  as  various  methods  of 
development.  He  holds  that  no  one 
fad  should  check  a  pupil  from  advanc- 
ing in  any  method  best  adapted  to  his 
particular  case. 

Space  forbids  following  out  the 
many  most  interesting  points  observed 
in  going  from  room  to  room  among 
those  pupils.  Science  and  skill  truly 
do  wonders. 

The  children  were  all  neatly  dressed 
and  looked  as  cheerful  and  happy  as 
could  be.  While  among  the  deaf  chil- 
dren some  funny  things  occurred. 

In  introducing  me  to  one  class,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  told  them  that  "This  is  Mr. 
Melick,  one  of  our  law-makers."  With 
that  frankness  and  freedom  which 
seemed  to  prevail  between  the  pupils 
and  the  principal,  one  little  girl  by  her 
finger  signs  asked:  "Is  it  President 
McKinley?" 

While  I  was  blushing,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
explained  that  I  was  onl  a  state  offi- 
cial. With  quick  motions  of  her  fing- 
ers the  little  girl  again  put  me  in  hot 
water  and  puffed  up  my  pride  by  say- 
ing, "Oh,  I  see,  it  is  Governor  Gage!" 
The  idioms  bother  the  deaf  mutes. 
Being  told  that  the  river  runs,  they 
k  it  must  have  legs.  Being  given 
a  form  of  letter  to  use,     a  .  little    girl 


I  closed  it  with,  "I  close,  dear  friend,  by 
[sending  you  my  remains,"  instead  of 
[saying  I  close  by  remaining  your 
■  friend,"  etc. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  the  assistant  principal, 
in  introducing  me  to  his  senior  class, 
wrote  on  the  board:  "This  gentleman 
is  from  Southern  California.  What 
are  three  of  the  principal  resources 
down  there?" 

Knowing  the  children  could  not  hear 
me,  I  remarked  jokingly  to  the  teacher 
"Oranges,  oil  and  tenderfeet."  Seeing 
him  laugh,  they  wranted  to  know  what 
I  said.  So  he  told  them.  But  they 
did  not  understand  what  "  tenderfoot" 
meant.  Finally  one  bright  girl  from 
Fresno  county,  I  think,  wanted  to 
know  if  "tenderfeet"  didn't  rrfean  jack- 
rabbits.  Mr.  Wilkinson  being  a  thor- 
ough Northern  Californian,  was  willing 
jokingly,  to  have  the  south  of  Tehach- 
api  resources  stand  as  "oranges,  oil 
and  jackrabbits." 

♦But  we  must  go  on . 

*  *         * 

Among  the  Blind  Children. 

In  1885,  I  visited  the  blind  asylum  in 
Philadelphia  and  saw  how  wonderfully 
the  children  can  be  taught.  But  since 
then  great  advancement  has  been 
made.  I  shall  never  forget  the  250 
children  I  saw  then  and  what  they  did. 

But  in  many  respects  the  sixty  blind 
children  in  the  California  insti  ution 
have  advantages  which  are  unexcelled. 
It  is  wonderful  how  apparently  happy 
these  blind  children  can  be,  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  sight.  They  laugh  and 
talk  and  strive  among  themselves 
most  eagerly. 

A  blind  girl  took  a  letter    from    my 
-dictation  and     wrote     it     on     a  type- 
writer with  wonderful  speed  and  abso- 
lute accuracy. 

The  blind  scholars  seem  to  have  the 
sense  of  memory  abnormally  develop- 
ed. One  of  the  teachers  has  pupils  in 
her  class  to  whom  she  can  read  a  half 
page  of  a  reader  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  who  can  repeat  the  whole  half 
page  from  one  reading.  That  shows' 
how  concentration  of  mind  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

*  *         * 

A  Marvelous  Boy. 

There  was  one  10-year-old  blind  boy 
who  interested  m  much.  He  is  a 
marvel.  He  seems  to  have  a  special 
sense.  His  name  is  Henry  Baker. 
His  father  is  a  conductor,  and  their 
home  is  at  Rocklin,  on  the  Sacramento- 
Truckee  overland  line.  That  little 
blind  boy  could  answer  off  as  readily 
what  17  times  17  was  or  19  times  14,  or 
similar  problems,  with  absolute  accur- 
acy and  without  the  least  hesitation. 

But  that  isn't  the  strangest.  You 
can  give  him  any  date  in  years  years 
passed  or  years  to  come  and  he  can 
tell  at  once  what  day  of  the  week  it 
comes  on.  I  tried  him  on  several 
dates .  How  he  does  it,  I  don't  know . 
Neither  does    his    teachers.     He  is  a 

blind  human  puzzle. 

*  *         * 

I  heard  the  blind  children  read  the 
raised  letters  in  tpeir  books  most  rap-i 
idly  by  feeling  with  their  fingers.     A 


from 


block  map  of  the  United  States  gives 
them  an  idea  of  every  state.  Their 
slates  for  figuring  are  ingenius,  and 
consist  of  square  holes  and  curious 
type.  The  blind  seem  to  be  especial- 
ly proficient  in  music.  Thus  the  blind 
have  the  delights  of  music  while  the 
deaf  have  the  delights  of  colors. 
*         *         * 

Heredity. 

As  one  deaf  boy  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  having  two  deaf  and  dumb 
brothers,  deaf  and  dumb  parents  and 
deaf  and  dumb  uncles,  I  remarked  that 
the  state  ought  not  to  permit  persons 
with  such  afflictions  from  their  birth  to  i 
marry. 

But  the  records  of  the  institution  do 
not  appear  to  justify  the  remark.     Mr.' 
I  Wilkinson  is  keeping  a  record    of  his 
pupils . 

Of  the  deaf  mutes  who  have  gone  out 
from  the  institution,  he  has  a  record  of 
82  marriages,  with  125  children  heard 
from.  Of  these  125  children  only  one 
is  deaf,  and  that  one  is  where  the  deaf 
mother  is  married  to  a  man  who  can 
hear.     Bu    the  record     is  still     being 

kept  up. 

*        *         * 

In  Conclusion. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
things  about  this  institution.  Their 
method  of  exercise,  their  skillful  hand- 
iwork in  wood,  their  neat  dormitories, 
their  progress  in  painting  and  drawing, 
etc.,  might  all  be  described.  I  saw 
them  all— deaf  and  blind— at  dinner, 
and  ate  with  them  of  their  clean,  well- 
cooked,  wholesome  food. 

But  as  I  think  of  it  all,  it  is  a  sad, 
sad  thing.     Blind    for    life!     Forever 

Yet  in  the  United  States  there  are  e 
total  of  60,000  blind  people  and  50,00( 

deaf  ones. 

As  one  sees  these  afflicted  ones  ant 
think  of  their  handicap,  we  can  not  b« 
too  thankful  for  the  blessings  whicl 
we  enjcy  and  which  we  may  use  with 
out  giving  proper  praise     or  thankfu 

MELICK. 
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y  A  BLIND  MAN'S  ACTIONS 
In  Town  Yesterday. 


P.  H.  Jackson  of  Waldoboro,  a  blind 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  was  in  town 
yesterday  to  take  a  special  pension  ex- 
amination. Mr.  Jaokson  is  suffering 
from  a  slight  case  of  insanity  and  his 
actions  were  such  at  to  draw  notice- 
able attention,  and  make  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  for  Officer  Gaudreau. 

When  Mr.  Jackson  alighted  from 
the  train,  Conductor  Keizer  got  Officer 
Gaudreau  to  lead  him  to  Dr.  E.  M. 
Fuller's  office.  The  doctor  made  an 
appointment  for  1.30,  and  supposed 
his  patieut  would  remain  in  the  of- 
fice, but  iustead,  he  went  wandering 
about  Front  street. 

He  walked  up  by  Percy's  store  fre- 
quently getting  off  the  sidewalk  and 
tumbling  about  in  the  street.  When 
he  reached  W.  J.  O'Brien's  restaurant 
he  started  to  turn  down  Ferry  street, 


and  Officer  Gaudreau  fearing  that  he 

ht  Wander  about  the  wharves,  and 

rZverboard,  tried  to  lead  him  away 

b:lt  the  man  was  in  an  ugly .^  «£ 
vimed  a  vicious  blow  at  the  officei  s 
Head   who  dodged  it  quickly. 

Ion  then  attempted  to  cross  the 
street  n  front  of  the  double  coal  team 
SI IB Drummoud  &  Co.    Tl.edriver 

iwbim,  but  not  knowing  that  be  w 
blind,  didnotstophis  ll0rfesufnt^th"ys 

vote  only  about  ten  inches  from  Ml. 

"The   officer   thought   it  was  about 
lhue  to  get  Jackson  to  a  place  where 

he  could  do  himself  no  harm  and 
bailed  a  passing  team  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  police  statioh.  Dr.  Fuller 
veu  after  him  and  got  him  to  go  to 
hiB  office,  where  he  remained ^  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  Jack 
sou  was  sent  home   ontheevenj 
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Kcn.ll.ms    .or  the   Blind. 

Following  is  the  list  of  vol"***'"  £J 
read'ng   hour,   2:30  P.m.,    In   the   room    Co 
S    blind    in  'the   Libra,,    b'C<^.lJ. 
coming  week:   Monday    Dee  '■ ;    ■"  •■ 

Ethel    T.     Camp;    Tues,  '"    '      mb^r 

Miss  Grace   Maion;   We)n.sd.,y       -  '  mbcr 
10    pianoforte  lecture  recital  by  Miss  Ma 
Benedict;    Thursday,    December^ .%. ,    M£s 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Postlethwaite. 


I  he  Peculiar  Disaster  Which  Has 
Befallen  Alphonse  Duquette. 

LOST   HIS    EYESIGHT    COM- 
PLETELY DURING  ft  NIGHT. 

_ 

Since  last  October  He  Has  Been  Under ; 
Treatment,  but  Without  Any  Result. 

CVSE     PARAUEL     TO     THAT      OF 
MILLIONAIRE    ROUSE. 


Y...i.,<,T   l»v   Ocenpa- 

tion  and   D.d   a  H  ^^    ^ 

Previous    to    tne    "'e*  m1 

,    ,  .  r»»...««».inltM        WHO 

Wa"    raHVrZnTil  Aouctea 

Examined  Him  saiy 
^th   Opt.c  Neurits,   a  Rare   Dis- 
ease of  the  Bye. 

On    the   n,«ht   of    the   Bth    o^tojjjr 

last  Alphonse  "^"^^faid  healthy 
street  went  to  bed  a  sound  a n  ^ 

man.     The   next  "^1  "Lactone  blind 

find  himself  stone  Mind. and 

he  has  continued  evince         dian 

Mr.  Duquette  **  *  ™  provldence  for 
birth,  and  a  r-igt  °«  %  old.  a 
15  years  past.  He  lb  »f  ther  of  12 
husband,  "f  h«  b«"  them  are  llvlng. 
children,  only  four  °*  h  and  two 
a  married  son  and  Jjughter,  ^ 

younger    ones    who «™  J^  and  deco- 
.ttend  .school.    HeJ1'         hc  had  been 


city,  but  in  October  he  was  working 
independently.  On  the  5th  lie  was  at 
work  in  a  house  on  Stewart  street,  where 
he  had  a  large  Job  of  painting,  paper- 
ing and  varnishing  on  hand.  He  was 
industrious  both  from  preference  and 
because  he  needed  the  money  he  was 
to    get    when    the    work    was    done,    and 

although  the  day  was  marked  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  cold  rain  the  world  looked 
bright  to  him.  He  wenl  home  thai 
night  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  and 
at  an  early  hour  went  to  bed  to  tit  him- 
self for  his  labors  of  the  following  d 

In  the  night  season   the   veil   of  dark- 
ness gathered  across  his  eyes  which   h< 
has  not  since  been   able   to   lift.     When 
he    awoke    in    the    morning    he    felt    no 
pain,  but  was  strangely  oppressed,     Hi 
thought   at   first   that   the   day   had    no1 
yet   come,    but    the    family    was    up   and 
stirring    about.        Something      must    be 
wrong.     He   called   his   wife   and   asked 
her  if  it  was  light.    Alarmed,  she  looked 
closely  at  him,  but  could  detect  nothing 
unusual  in  his  appearance,  for  his  blue 
eyes  seemed  as  clear  as  ever,  and  as  she 
spoke  to  him  he  looked  at  her,  follow- 
ing the  sound  of  her  voice,  so  that  she 
could  not  at  first  believe  when   he   told 
her  he  was  unable  to.  see.    Convinced  at 
last,  however,   that  a  sad  calamity  had 
befallen   them,    the   son    was   dispatched 
in  haste  to  the  office  of  Dr.  S.  Hunt  at 
East  Providence,  and  the  doctor  quickly 
responded   and   made  as  careful   an   in- 
vestigation as  he  could  without  the  spe- 
cial   Instruments    used    in    such    cases, 
which   he   had   neglected    to   bring  with 
him.     He    thought    he    detected    an    or- 
ganic   defect    in    the    eyes,    perhaps    a 
separation  of  the  retina  from  the  wall 
of   the  eye,    or   spreading   of   the    optic 
nerve.     But   he   could   do   nothing,    and 
advised  the  man  to  go  to  the  Rhode  13- 
land  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Accordingly,  after  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  a  few  days  later  Mr. 
Duquette  said  good-bye  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  went  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  was  examined  by  Dr.  Keefe,  the  hos- 
pital specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Dr.  Keefe,  after  minute  examination  of 
the  man,  concluded  that  he  had  optic 
neuritis.  Mr.  Duquette  stayed  a  week 
at  the  hospital,  then  he  returned  to  his 
home,  and  has.  ever  since  been  under 
treatment  by  Dr.  Keefe,  but  without 
alleviation  of  his  disorder.  Every  week, 
sometimes  twice  a  week,  he  travels  to 
the  hospital,  and  asks  eagerly  whether 
there  is  any  hope  that  he  will  recover 
his  sight. 

Dr.  Keefe  thinks  he  has  a  chance,  but 
cannot  hold  out  much  encouragement  to 
his  patient.  Optic  neuritis  is  a  terrible 
disease,  and  fortunately  a  rare  one.  It 
may  arise  from  overwork,  from  dissipa- 
tion or  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Du- 
quette says  he  has  always  been  a  tem- 
perate man,  and  if,  this  is  so  dissipation 
cannot  have  caused  his  trouble.  He  is 
strong  and  well  preserved,  tall,  straight, 
as  mo.st  French-Canadians  are,  and  his 
eyes  are  bright  blue,  showing  to  a 
casual  observer  no  difference  in  appear- 
ance from  the  time  when  sight  was  in 
them. 

About  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  Duquette 
caught  a  gleam  of  comfort  because  he 
thought  he  saw  one  evening,  when  he 
made  one  of  the  experiments  which  he 
has  constantly  made  since  the  calamity 
befell  him.  the  shadow  of  his  hand  as 
he  passed  it  before  his  face.  He  called 
his  wife,  and  she  passed  a  handherchief 
in  front  of  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not 
see  this,  and  the  hope  fell  away.  When 
he  told  Dr.  Keefe  of  this  experience  the. 
doctor  was  inclined  to  attribute  his  im- 
pression of  sight  to  imagination. 

Mr.  Duquette  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  About  a  year  ago  one  of  his 
sons  was  killed  by  a  Consolidated  train, 
and  death  has  often  visited  his  family. 
He  i»  nearly  discouraged  by  his  blind- 
ness, although  he  refuses  to  yield  to 
despondency.  He  thinks  that,  if  he  had 
sufficient  money  he  could  get  medical 
treatment  somewhere  which  would  cure 
him. 

Optic  neutrltis  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  noted  cases  of  blindness  of  recent 
years,  that  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouse 
or  New  York  city,  proprietor  of  a  large 
store,  whose  offer  of  a  million  dol 
to  anyone  who  would  restore  his  sight 
was  advertised  all  over  the  world.  Scores 
of  specialists  tried  vainly  to  effect  a 
cure,  until,  disgusted  with  their  in- 
ability. Mr.  Rouse  refused  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  any  more  experiments.  A  clerk 
in  his  store  was  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  .subject  himself  to  experiments 
of  physicians  who  thought  they  could 
cure  the  disease.  Mr.  Rouse  afterward 
.resigned  himself  to  his  fate  and 
ThTiiBt  b[ln1 
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'    Made  Member  Of   The  Legation     Of 


Honor,  Is  Totally  Bli 

— — — . — 

The  famous  blind  oculist 


Javal, 


a  member  of  the  Paris  Afademy  ol 
.Medicine  and  director  of  the*  Sorbonne 
Ophtbalmological  laboratory,  has  jusi 
been  simultaneously  promoted  to  tho 
highest  rank  in  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  decorated  with  the  Black 
Eagle. 

This  double  decoration  has  met  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  distinguished  specialist 
has  been  fairly  deluged  with  congratu- 
lations. 

Dr.  Javal  is  blind.  The  great  oculist, 
conceded  to  be  the  first  living  specialist 
of  his  day  and  who  has  done  so  much 
to  cure  blindness,  has  not  seen  the 
light  of  day  for  twelve  years. 

This  is  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
for  despite  his  infirmity  Dr.  Javal  has 
remained  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
is  constantly  enriching  the  world's 
store  of  knowledge  by  his  invaluable 
contributions  on  the  subject  of  the 
eye. 

Like  Beethoven,  who  did  not  attain 
to  the  full  measure  of  greatness  until 

he  had  lost  his  hearing  and  all  hope 
of  ever  hearing  his  own  music  played, 
Dr.  Javal  did  not  attain  his  full  fame 
as  an  oculist  until  his  own  sight  had 
gone,  and  with  it  all  chance  of  benefit 
to  himself  for  his   own  discoveries. 

During  his  long  acreer  Dr.  Javal  has 
been  by  turns  soldier,  statesman  and 
scientist.  He  has  achieved  distinction 
in  all  three  of  these  widely  dissimilar 
■callings  and  is  one  of  the  best  loved 
and  most  respected  men  in  French  pub- 
lic life. 

He  is  now  60  year  old,  and  was  orig- 
inally educated  ton  conduct  the  collec- 
tive mining  interest  of  his  father,  M. 
Leopold  Javal,  deputy  for  Goume  under 
the  empire.  After  graduating  from  the 
School  of  Mines  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  receiving  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1868. 

After  his  graduation  he  took  up  the 
study  of  optics,  and  in  a  short  time 
"built  up  a  reputation  for  himself  as  one 
of  the  first  authorities  of  his  time. 

When  the  war  with  Germany  broke 
out,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
profession  and  seeking  to  attach  him- 
self  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
ambulances,  Dr.  Javal  -enlisted  as  a 
private  and  fought  bravely  at  the  front 
throughout  the  entire  struggle.  He 
came  from  the  war  with  the  rank  of 
'colonel  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  valuable  ser- 
vice 

For  a  time  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  Dr.  Javal  renewed  his  studio?; 
and  then  embarked  on  his  political 
career. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Javal 
became  blind.  The  trouble  with  his 
eyes  had  been  contracted  during  the 
terrible  exposure  of  the  war.  It  had 
j  gradually  become  worse  in  spite  of  his 
I  skill,  and  had  been  aggravated  by  his 
refusal  to  forego  his  studies. 

When  his  expert  knowledge  finally 
convinced  Dr.  Javal  that  he  was  doom- 
ed to  that  most  terrible  of  all  human 
afflictions— blindness— he  did  not  break- 
down or  yield  to  grief. 

Instead  he  accepted  his  infirmity 
philosophically,  and  with  an  almost  in- 
credible coolness  and  scientific  devo- 
tion made  a  careful  study  of  all  his 
symptoms  and  actually  traced  each 
step  of  the  approaching  blindness.  At 
last  came  the  awful  moment  when  he 
could  see  nothing,  when  disease  had 
totally  bereft  him  of  his  sight. 

Then   he  set   to    work    industriously 
devising  methods  to  enable  him  to  read 
and  write.    So  well  did  he  succeed  that 
he  has  been  able  to  pursue  his  studies 
almost  without  interruption.     His  own 
blindness   has   given    him   not   only   a 
great   sympathy   for   others   who     are 
sightless,  but  also  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  advantages  under     which 
they  labor  In  endeavoring  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  functions  of  life.  Through 
thig  close  understanding  he  has  been 
enabled  to  do  much  for  the  blind  and 
perfect  methods     of     instruction     and 
study  which,  for  simplicity  and  prac- 
ticability, are  not  equalled  by  any  now 
in  use— Philadelhia  North  American. 
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Cards  have  beffli  issued  for  a  lea  at  the  , 

residence    of    M&.    Albert     G.     Bracket  I 
President   of  the   Aid    Association   for   t 
Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia    £or  L 
benefit  of  the  Home  for   the-  Blind    lu^ 
day,    December   18,   1726   Q  Mreei,    1   to    . 
o'clock. 

Fmb 
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is  theTfst  of  volunteers  for 
he  reading  hour.  2:30  v-  m.,  in  the  room 
X  the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
he  comfflf^'e'fc:  Monday.  December  1., 
ES  T.  Camp;   Tuesday,  December 


IS,    Miss    Grace    Mason;    Wednesday.    De 
comber   19,    pianoforte,  lecture    recital    by 
Miss  Marie  Benedict;  Thursday,  December 
20.  Miss  Everett  Long;   Friday,  December 
21     Mr.    Stanley    Olmsted;    Saturday,    De 
ce'mber  22,  Mrs-  S.  T.  Postlethwaite. 
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CASE    OF    BLIXDM2SS    RESTORED 
BY   SPECIALIST. 


Sam    Clay      Receives    a    Sentence    of 

Three  Years  For  Assault  on  Mary 

Wade— Also  Tried  For  Robbtnar 

Same  Woman — Jury   Could 

ISot    Agree. 


Bristol,  Dec.  17.— (Special.)— J.  R. 
Casteel,  of  Washington  county,  Va., 
brought  Mrs.  Sarah  Staley  here  yester- 
day to  have  an  operation  performed  on 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Staley  was  65  years  of 
age  and  was  totally  blind.  She  has 
suffered  for  yeailHrWHP^WBBBiiFact, 
which  has  grown  over  each  eye.  G.  M. 
Pearles,  specialist,  of  this  city,  removed 
one  of  them  yesterday  and  today  the 
aged  woman  can  see.  She  will  remain 
in  the  city  for  several  weeks  and  have 
the  other  cataract  removed.  Should 
the  operation  on  the  other  eye  prove  as 
successful,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to 
this  infirm  old  woman,  who  has  been 
totally  blind  for  years. 
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BLIND  TRUSTEE  MEETING, 
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The  regular  monthly  business  session  of 
t  ehtrustecs  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  being  held  this  afternoon  and  Su- 
perintendent Srncad  announces  that  noth- 
ing but  routine  business  is  expected  to 
receive  consideration.  The  appointment, 
tonmorarily,  of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  this  city, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  a 
few  weeks  ago,  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  the 
housekeeper,  may  be  confirmed  by  tho 
board.  An  additional  primary  teacher  majf 
be  appointed.At^tJ}is   meetir"" 
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ILIND  PUPILS  AMUSE 

FRIENDS  WITH  MUSIC 


^oooooooooooo 
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MISS  HELEN  MESOW,  WO  TOOK 


PART 


.  IN  THE  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND 
NTERTAINMENT. 


-l-       i.O^n     PI»PM   "     Od.   55 


\  ERKELEY,  December  16.— Th. 
blind  pupils  of  the  Deaf  au< 
Blind  Institute  gave    their    an 

rll    3  o'clock  this  afternoon  i  Holy  Child"  (Capuceu,  tug.  «,»;.«.  gjj-  par, 

n\ial    conceit   tot   d    O  Utw    <•"">  ••Pcmtlnde     I"     K    Hut       (««»    ■•    ' •,.  ,-,     N       2 

fh.   -«emblv   hall   of  the  school.     In  spit*  J£«™ .,,,„„„  ,„,,,.  "Rondo Jn  G      Op.  «.  No  « 


Helen  M,,  ;  piano  gf^f^Plfi 

piano  solo,  Transcription  on  Plejei s  >.Th 
(Bartlett),  Mtea  G^teH?SEMJJ;  •  , 
Ho*.  .<*»*"  <W„C j!     «'  Ee,    G».    Part 


The  pro 


vine     Redeemer"     (Gonnou)  .aiw-   »--  (Ohopln), 


numbera    were    well    received 
gramme  was  as  follows: 
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JAMES  F.  M'ELROY 
TO    SUCCEED 
JAMES  M.  RUSO. 


New  Member  of  the    Board 

of    Public    Instruction 

Appointed  To-day. 


SELECTED  BY  THE  MAYOR, 


Is     Eminently    Wei!    Qualified    by 
Education      and      Ex-  - 
perience. 


Mayor     Blessing     announced     to-day 

that  he  had  appointed  James  F.  McEl- 

roy  to   be  a  member  of  the   Board    of 

Public  Instruction  to  succeed  James  M. 

Ruso,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire 
on  January  1,  1901.  In  making  this  se- 
lection the  mayor  has  recognized  the 
worth  of  a  man  eminently  well  quali- 
fied both  by  education  and  experience 
to  advise  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McElroy  was  born  in  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  on  November  25,  1852,  being  the 
son  of  Thomas  G.  and  Esther  Kerr 
McElroy.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  in  his  native  town  and  subse- 
quently pursued  a  college  preparatory 
course  at  the  Bloomingburg  (Ohio) 
academy.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  entered 
Dartmouth  college.  In  selecting  this 
college  he  was  Influenced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  principal  of  the  Bloom- 
ingburg academy,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth.  Mr.  McElroy  took  the 
classical  course  at  college,  graduating 
in  1876  with  honor.  In  addition  to  ob- 
taining a  classical  diploma,  he  took 
special  courses  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Mr.  McElroy's  fitness  as  an  educator 
was  recognized  Immediately  upon  leav- 
ing college,  when  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Indianapolis.  This  position 
he  filled  acceptably  for  four  years,  re- 
signing to  accept  tho  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  State  Institution 

rg,  Mich.  That 
instituTRm  had  just  been  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  of 
1879.  In  this  position  Mr.  McElroy  re- 
mained seven  years,  organizing  the  in- 
stitution, planning  the  new  buildings 
and  superintending  their  construction. 

In  1887  Mr.  McElroy  came  to  Albany. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  there  was 
organized  in  Michigan  the  McElroy  Car 
Heating  Company.  wh««h  subsequently 
was  moved  to  this  city.  Of  this  com- 
pany, Mr.  McElroy  was  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Robert  C. 
Pruyn  was  president  and  the  directors 
were  Anthony  N.  Brady,  Robert  C. 
Pruyn,  James  P\  McElroy,  President 
Marcy  of  the  FTtchburg  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  George  L.  Walker  of  Detroit. 
In  1889  the  McElroy  Company  consoli- 
dated with  the  Sown]]  Safety  <"ar  Heat- 
ing Company,  which  had  it's  head.; 
ters  in  Portland,  Me.  By  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  two  oompanlea  the  Console 
Heating     Company     was 


Nrj  rormed,  of  wnicn  company  Mr.  MrElroy 
became  the  mechanical  superintendent 
and  subsequently  the  consulting:  engi- 
neer, which  is  the  title  of  the  position 
which  he  holds  now. 

Mr.  McElroy's  time  has  been  devoted 
largely  to  inventions  in  the  interest  of 
the  company  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  already  has  taken  out  119  United 
States  patents.  He  has  filed  with  the 
United  States  patent  office  173  applica- 
tions for  patents  of  which  119  ha  v.;  been 
issued.  He  has  made  323  appli'  ations 
for  patents  in  the  United  States,  Cana- 
da, England,  Belgium,  France,  Austria 
and  Germany.  Of  this  number  260  have 
I  been  issued. 

Mr.  McElroy  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  the  American  Society  of  Mt  - 
c'hanical  Engineers.  In  1879  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Susie  Hale  of  New- 
burg,  Vt.  They  have  three  children,  all 
of  whom  were  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Albany.  Two  daughters  are 
now  attending  the  Albany  High  school 
and  a  son,  John  Hale  McElroy,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  High  school 
two  years  ago,  is  now  -a  student  at 
Dartmouth   college. 

In  politics  Mr.  McElroy  always  has 
been  a  Republican.  His  father  was 
well  known  throughout  the  state  of 
Ohio,  especially  in  the  southern  part, 
as  a  staumh  Republican  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
earliest  recollection  Mr.  McElroy  has, 
of  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy,  is  of  a 
number  of  slave  hunters  with  hounds 
who  were  on  track  of  some  slaves  hid- 
den in  his  father's  barn.  Greenfield, 
O  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  un- 
derground railroad  in  Ohio  during  slave 
trade  times. 

The  mayor's  appointee  is  a  man  of  a 
sunny,  genial  disposition,  a  great  lover 
of  good  books,  and  a  man  who  will 
work  earnestly  for  the  attainment  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  way  of  education^ 
al  advantages  for  the  youngofr*«ie 
city.  ,„    -^ 
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BUND,  YET  AIDS  BUM 


H.  S,  Prescott,  Expert,  Here 

to  Study  the  Afflicted  at 

Their  Homes. 


TAUGHT  BY  NOVEL  SYSTEM 


Characters  in  Unique  Arrangement 

a  Boon  to  Those  Unable  to 

Go  to  School. 


Harry  S.  Prescott,  an  Englishman,  has  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  helpless  blind,  unable  to  go  to  school 
and  without  the  ordinary  advantages  of  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  himself  blind.  He 
has  the  appearance  of  an  athlete,  is  tall, 
broad  shouldered  and  46  years  old.  There 
Is  strength  in  every  movement  he  makes.  He 
has  developed  the  senses  of  which  he  is  pos- 
sessed to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  that  he  is  sightless  by  a  casual  meet- 
ing. When  16  years  old  he  was  traveling 
around  the  world.  While  in  New  Zealand 
his  eyes,  always  weak,  lost  their  sight 
through  myopia.  He  then  went  to  Austra- 
lia. While  there  he  became  interested  in 
the  language  taught  the  blind  by  Dr.  Moon 
of  Brighton,  England. 

Called   a   Simpler    System. 

This,  system  consists  of  eight  characters 
■which  inverted  in  various  ways  stand  for 
twenty-eight    letters    and    an    interrogation. 


It  is  said  to  be  a  much  simpler  system  than 
the  ordinary  raised-letter  method.  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  average  person 
who  becomes  blind  late  in  life  to  read  the 
English  language  by  touch,"  says  Mr.  Pres- 
cott. "To  watch  them  try  is  p*itiful.  While  1 
cannot  see  them  I  feel  their  difficulty,  for  I 
have  gone  through  it  myself." 

Seventy  societies  in  Great  Britain  teach 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  These  societies 
were  started  by  Dr.  Moon.  His  daughter 
continues  to  carry  on  the  work.  Dr.  Moon 
and  his  daughter  visited  Chicago  in  1882. 
They  interested  several  influential  persons 
here  at  that  time  and  a  society  was  started. 
This  flourished  until  the  death  of  the  head 
instructor,  when  it  was  discontinued.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  local  organiza- 
tion to  instruct  the  blind  who  are  confined 
at  home. 

His  Work  In   Australia. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Prescott  has  been  mostly 
in  Australia.  He  became  interested  in  the 
work  there  and  as  soon  as  he  had  mas- 
tered the  system  began  to  teach.  The 
eagerness  of  the  blind  to  learn  an  easy 
method  of  reading  was  a  surprise  to  him. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  carrying  on  the 
work  of  teaching  continually,  often  lectur- 
ing to  awaken  interest. 


From, 
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Here  to  Study  tlie  Blind— Harry  S.  Pres- 
cott. an  Englishman,  is  here  to  study  the  conditions 
of  the  helpless  blind.  He  is  blind  himself  and  is 
especially  interested  In  Dr.  Moon's  system  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  by  the  sense  of  touch.  This  system 
consists  of  eight  characters,  which  inverted  in 
various  ways  stand  for  twenty-eight  letters  and  an 
interrogation.  It  is  said  to  be  a  much  simpler 
system  than  the  ordinary  raised-letter  method. 

From  j^  y.  Herald. 
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.         .  ,    „f    hip    Home    for 

v    fair  and  sale   In  aid  of   w  it   the 

^«ferS er6 t£f«r&ffi  of  Mrs. 


™  Y.  Herald. 
,  ^tC   19 

to-morrow  night.        ____ 


FAIR  FOR  THE  BUND. 


At  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning  a  fair 
for   the   benefit  of   the  city's  te   Kind 

was  opened  in  the  small  ballroom  of  rhe  W  ai- 
dorf- Astoria.  By  noon  severaWt.  .j*  booths 
w*re  complete  sold  out,  and  IR  supplies 
had  to  be  repic:.uli£d  from  outside,  shops. 
This  meant  that  the  bazaar  was  a  succe« 
at  once,  and  when  the  funds  were  collected 
and    counted    at    five    o'clock    it    was    found 

fTfSHE  S^whA^chargt 
K*  °fairf  and  much  of  the  work  done  by 
«lnSlKate.      One  large  booth  at  the 

fa'rk ww5h,ch  thowed    considerable  ambition 
woJk«irm  on  the  part  of  these  unfortunates 
There       ee   crocheted   slippers,   shawls   and 
T  ?ZL      i    o    dolls    dressed    by    them.     The 
aprons,    also    ooi»  Eastburn  Ben- 

ladies  selling  ^hese^ere  founder.   jjrs. 

&min'    *tj    T  ?e     "nd  Mrs.  Edward  Delafleld. 

C*MheUncywork  table  were  a  number  of 

^•m« hrou-bt   by   Mrs.   George  Kingslanrt 

articles  brou^nty  proverbial 

SEtcKS"''    O  hers  presiding  at  these  tables, 
hotcaKe-.  g    Berryrnan>  Mrs.  Freo- 

were  Mrs.  ^jar.es  M  Egerton  Wlnthrop. 
eTriC  m™  vfrtor  Borchon.  Mrs.  Valentine 
£"•  i  i    William  A.  Duer,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cos- 

HalVnri  vr*    F De  Ruvter  Wisarnann. 
teTi  e    home'  made    cake    and    light   refresh- 
Tne    n.0"^    '      reaay   gale   at   the   hands   of 
$!?V    Le   Bov   Kmmet.   Mrs.   William  H. 

«?VS  STdSjf  of.  a  doll,  with 

MIfn borate  wardrobe,  that  was  to  go  to  the 

&'l!»e    enous* ^^^^r^rne. 

^/"sixteenth  street  who  guessed  "Wil- 
helrnina/1  named  for  the  young  Holland 
Q"e?n-  ™*>rnhPr<;  of  the  Board  who  assisted 
wSJSrKSETr  J  Pc.body.  Miss  De'.afield 
and  Miss  Louise  Tay.or. 
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STRICKEN*  BLIND  AT  TABLE. 

,„ mp  -■—■«     ' 

Woman  Suddenly  Discovered  to  Her  Horror  That  Her  Powers  of 

Vision  Had  Disappeared. 


Mrs.  Tess  Finnerty,  28,  wife  of  Thomas 
Finr.erty,  an  employe  of  the  Edison  com- 
pany, residing  at  419  East  Second  street, 
lies  at  her  home  totally  bereft  of  her 
si^lit.  She  had  been  complaining  of  a  se- 
vere headache  since  Friday  last  and,  while 
at  the  supper  table  with  her  husband,  she 
suddenly  jumped  up,  threw  her  hands 
over  her  eyes    and     sank  unconscious  on 


her  chair.  She  was  taken  to  bed  and  Dr. 
Brand  of  Eighth  street  was  hastily  sum- 
moned, who  declared  himself  completely 
puzzled  with  the  case.  Mrs.  Finnerty 
stated  to  a  Times-Star  man  that  she  had 
had  no  trouble  of  any  kind,  hadn't  been 
sick  a  day  since  a  child  and  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  reading  or  studying,  and  is 
utterlv  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  afflic- 
tion. Her  husband,  who  is  devoted  to  her, 
is  inconsolable. 
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^   fair  in  Aid  of  the  Home  for 
tut*  Bind  wa2  helST yesterdaj 
ft&iJU  all  da*.   £--7^$ 


Mrs.     Mcwr        ■iifri    fetcSeV' 

Mrfc-  w-  V.r.Sded  at  a  table  Wen  wll.. 
crombie  pre»ta« * a  go0OB  of  ario< 

ful  and  ornaJ2,t"V0  £m  a  !M  anee 

J  ^IhTafteVnoTn^nd  11  -  d 


l|j^UTVv«nlng. 

from 


FHEY    ENJOY    HANDLING    THE 
CHRISTMAS   GOODS. 


Their    Fingers    Quickly    Tell    Them 

What  the  Various  Articles 

Look  Like. 

In  the  Christmas  crowds  at  the  stores' 
the^e  days  are  pupils  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  buying 
and  '•sight-seeing."  They  usually  go  In 
groups,  the  groups  sub-divided  Into  cou- 
ples, arm  in  arm.  If  some  of  these 
bright  and  cheerful  girls  are  followed  in 
their  meandering:  journeys  through  the 
department  stores,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
they  see  mainly  with  their  hands,  but 
that  they  certainly  see,  just  the  same. 
How  gentlv  their  hands  pass  from  article 
to  article,  and  all  over  it.  Hew  thor- 
oughly they  see  an  article,  their  way. 

A  group  of  six  that  attracted  attention 
evidently    had    a    leader    who    could     see 
some  with   her  eyes,    for   she   was  often 
asked  for  particulars  and  details.      They 
were  watched  with  interest  and  astonish- 
ment  as  thev   went   from   table  to   table 
of  fine  glassware,   china  and  bric-a-brac, 
and  those  who  watched  them  were  nerv- 
ous,   expecting      to       see       costly    pieces 
knocked  to  the  floor,  and  the  consequent 
confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  un- 
fortunate ones.    But  the  articles  had  to 
be    handled,    or    the     trip     of    the     girls 
through  the  store  would  be  in  vain.   Clerks 
were   busy   and  could   not   stand  by   and 
hold  the  goods  while  the  blind  girls  were 
"looking"   at  them.    To  ^e  spectators    t 
was    a    relief,    however     when    the    girts 
got  through  and  hied   themselves  laugh 
1  lngly  to  departments  where  it  *ouianot 
!  hurt  the  goods  much  if  they  weie  drop- 

pe»«Sh     Lizzie    look.     Isn't   this   a   lovely 
vas°e?"  ^ne    would    exclaim     «    Jweiv. 

«TwfftI«KWSS  S^s   S 

a^S0I]ust   look  at   this  Preuy,  plate. 
*%*£  f  affiTf^  boyanVa^glrl." 
'.'^'^l^sce'ms   funny   little   hat," 

holder  or  for  some  other  humble  use. 
'7S&?%£    Walt,  and  I'll  ask  the 

cheaper    ones    would    be    m      &  back  tc 
from  on.  to  <!}«  °'    vou  this.  M»ry."  »ala 

\&£%Sf%&£i  ^laughter,  as 
girls  do. 


a  he  movements  of  the  girls'  bodies  were 
fiuick  like  these  of  their  hands,  and  they 
almost  flitted  from  table  to  table  and 
through  the  aisles.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  shoppers  there  were  none  more  gay  or 
ypri'-rhtlv  thnn  they. 

ev  made  good  time  until  they  came 
to  a  counter  where  fancy  boxes  for 
men's  co'lars  and  cuffs  and  ties  were  dis- 
played tn  about  three  minutes  every  ar- 
on  the  counter  had  been  through  the 
twelve  hands,  and,  of  course,  the  prettiest 
were  selected  for  the  first  pricing: 

'Flow  much  is  this  one?"  the  clerk  was 
asked. 

"S3." 

"Oh.  my— and  this  one?** 

"$2  50." 

"Pear,   dear— this  one?" 

"$1  50." 

"Now,  that's  more  like  it.  I  know  these 
others  here  are  cheaper,  but  I  don't  like 

them." 

It  looked  like  the  store  was  going  to 
make  its  first  sales  to  the  girls  here. 
They  asked  many  questions.  It  was 
longest  stop  on  the  trip. 

Tn   fact,   it  was  so  long  that  one  spec 
tator  who  was  interested  left  the  hajf 
shoppers  and  went  on  his  way. 
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'tsburg, 

BUND  GIRL  HELPS 
SIGHTLESS  INDIANS 

Establishes  a   School  for  Them 

and  Acts  as  Its  Principal 

Teacher 


HER  WORK  VERY  DIFFICULT 


But  She  Is  Given  Encouragement 
and  Is  Developing  the  Institution 
SUe  Founded  Into  One  of  Great 
Usefulness. 

Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  "December  20.-Mlss 
Lura  Rowland,  a  pretty  little  blind  girl 
of  Arkansas,  has  undertaken  a  gigantic 
task  here.  Blind  herself,  she  deeply  sym- 
pathizes with  all  afflicted  in  that  manner. 
Especially  do  her  sympathies  extend  to 
the  little  blind  Indians.  In  the  states, 
schools  are  run  at  public  expense  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  no  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of,  the  blind  at  public  expense  has 
been  made,  and  for  years  this  class  or  un- 
fortunates has  been  woefully  neglected. 

To  better  the  condition  of  the  sightless 
Indians  and  lift  them  up  to  where  they 
can  realize  -that  they  are  human  beings, 
Miss  Rowland  bas  dedicated  her  life  s 
work.  She  has  established  a  blind  school 
at  this  point  in  one  of  the  old  buildings 
at  the  post.  The  Cherokee  tribe  gives  her 
the  use  of  it  free  of  charge,  but  she  has 
to  depend  upon  public  subscription  entire- 
ly for  its  maintenance. 

Miss  Rowland  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ar- 
kansas state  blind  school.  TV  hen  she 
came  over  here  to  commence  her  worK 
she  was  almost  penniless.  She  had  a 
firm  determination,  however,  and  went 
to  work  with  a  will.  It  did  not  take  her 
long  to  get  the  privilege  of  using  the  old 
barracks.  Then  she  started  out  to  solicit 
funds  to  start  the  school.  The  railroads 
were  kind  to  her.  They  gave  her  trans- 
portation. The  stage  lines  were  equally 
as  generous.  She  was  thus  enabled  to 
visit  all  the  principal  places  in  the  tern- 
tory.  She  soon  got  the  Pr0fressive«,i^  I 
ment  of  the  Indians  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  interested.  They  opened  their 
nurses  for  the  cause  and  she  has  been 
Fairly successful.  While  the  most  rigid 
economy  Is  practiced,  yet  the  blind  pupils 
are  given  good  food  and  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing, and  what's  more,  an  education^ 

"It  is  a  most  difficult  .work  to  educate 
the  little  blind  Indians,"  said  Miss  Row- 
land in  talking  of  her  school.  It  is  not 
lfke T'educating  a  blind  white  child  in  the 
states  A  white  child  is  always  taught 
the-  language  at  home  and  can  readily 
taiir  -polish  when  it  enters  school.  But 
tno1tkso3^i1lhhthehmost  of  ttve  blind  Indian 
children.  They  can  only  tauk  their  naU\» 
Tnrlian  language,  and  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  English  language  So 
wS  must  first  teach  them  to  speak  our 
language    and    then    educate    them    in    it 

have  it  and  use  it. 


There  are,  n  is  estimated  by  Miss  Row- 
land, 200  blind  Indian  children  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  Her  school  ncv  has  about 
80  pupils.  She  had  not  the  means  to  take 
them  all  in  at  once.  She  is  developing 
the  institution  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
hopes  in  a  few  years  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  all  the  blind.  She  now  has  two 
assistants,  Miss  Jessie  Parks  and  Miss 
Mamie  Graham,  both  graduates  of  the*^r- 
kansas  blind  school.  The  pupils  are  not 
only  educated  in  books;  but  also  along 
industrial  lines.  The  boys  are  taught  to 
make  brooms,  while  the  girls  are  taught 
needle  work  and  cooking.  Some  of  the 
little  Indian  pupils  make  beautiful  little 
trinkets  out  of  beads.  These  trinkets  are 
sold  to  visitors  and  the  money  goes  into 
the  fund  to  maintain  the  school.  Miss 
Rowland,  as  superintendent,  bears  all  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations,  besides 
she  teaches  in  the  various  departments. 
She  has  not  yet  received  one  cent  of 
compensation,  and  will  not  ask  any  until 
the  school  is  placed  on  a  good  financial 
basis.  The  Indian  legislatures  of  the 
five  tribes  will  be  asked  to  render  some 
financial  aid  in  the  future,  and  congress 
will  also  be  urged  to  make  a  small  ap- 
propriation for  the  school. 


^ 
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'ashington.D.C.-Times 

therrA,HA1Abert  .a,  Brackett-  resident  of 
the  Aid  Assoc.ation  for  the  Blind  gra- 
ciously placed  her  homo  at  th<TtfT*po,,fl  of 
the  ladies  of  the  association,  who  gave  a 
tea  there  on  Tuesday  afternoon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Homo  for  the  Blind  The 
drawing  rooms  were  decorated  with  holly 
and   Chr.stmas   gar^a**,   i00ped   with   red 

■f^V  ^T-  The  ^trepiece  and  doy- 
lies of  the  beautifully  appointed  tea  table 
were  of  red  satin  under,  lace  that  Mrs. 
Brackett  purchased  while  traveling  in 
Mexico,  and  in  the  candelabra  were  red 
candles  whose  light  was  reflected  through 
crimson  shades.  Mrs.  Brackett,  in  black 
grenadme  over  white  silk,  was  assisted  ir, 
receiving  by  the  vice  presidents  of  the  as- 
soc.ation. Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main 
Mrs.  John  Russell  Young,  apd  Mrs.  M  E 
Gilbert  Mrs.  Gist  presided  at  the  coffee 
urn  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Rose  poured  tea 
Mrs  C.  E.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Mrs' 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Calver  also 
aided  in  the  general  entertainment  of  the 
afternoon.  At  the  close  of  the  receiving 
hours  which  were  from  4  to  7  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Brackett  entertained  the  receiving 
party  at  supper.  ■  ° 
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About  One  Hundred  Depart  For 
Their  Homes  Today. 


About  one  hundred  students  from  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  departed  today  for 
their  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
They  were  unaccompanied  by  instructors 
from  the  institution,  some  being  met  here 
by  friends,  others  being  placed  on  their 
proper  trains  and  weTe  met  at  their 
destination. 

A  special  program  for  a  Christmas  tree 
exercises  is  being  prepared,  to  be  ren- 
dered on  Christmas  morning  at  the  chapel 
of  the  institution,  in  which  many  of  the 
younger  children  will  participate. 

Professor  H.  G.  Houle,  of  the  O.  S.  U., 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  to  the 
students  last  evening  on  his  travel  ex- 
perience through  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Several  musical  selections 
were  rendered  by  students  and  others  at- 
tending. 
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WHERE  THE  BUND  SEE 


Daily  Music  and  Keaaings  at 
Library  of  Congress. 

^ 

INQUISITIVE   NO  LONGER  ANNOY 


Those  to  Whom  the  World  Is  Always  Dark 
Find  the  Department  Set  Aside  lor  Their 
Exclusive  Use  a  Delight— Carved  furni- 
ture and  Plants  itiore  Appreciated  Than 
by  Those  Who  Can  See— Kick  Treasures 
in  Itaised-churucter  Music  and  iioolss. 


The  concert  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
reading-room  for  the  blind  at  the  Con- 
gressional Library  was  one  of  a  series 
of  daily  programmes  which  have  been 
arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
sightless  visitors.  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Marie  Benedict,  a  blind  musician,  whose 
playing  indicates  the  born  musician  as 
well  as  careful  training.  Her  familiarity 
with  the  instrument,  for  one  so  afflicted, 
is  wonderful.  Her  selections  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  her  hearers,  the  more  so  as 
each  number  was  prefaced  by  a  brief  ver- 
bal analysis,  descriptive  of  the  historic 
or  imaginative  interest  of  the  composi- 
tion, so  affording  a  view  of  the  compos- 
er's thought. 

The  reading  room  for  the  blind  Is  a 
comparatively  new  addition  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  There  was  no  separate  sec- 
tion for  them  in  the  Capitol  building,  a 
fact  which  caused  them  much  annoyance 
and  discomfort.  The  library  in  general  is 
in  charge  of  Supt.  Hutcheson,  but  the 
work  in  detail  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Griffin,  whose  duties 
require  great  tact  as  well  as  ready  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  compelled  to  pass 
their  days  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

The  Sensitive  No  Longer  Annoyed. 

The  reading-room  for  the  blind  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  entire 
Library.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  move- 
ment started  by  Miss  Helen  Marr  Camp- 
bell, a  sightless  musician  and  poet,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  reading-room, 
where  the  sensitive  blind  reader  would  not 
be  annoyed  by  inquisitive  strangers  who 
are  apt  to  congregate  around  the  chair  of 
one  who  is  reading  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  room  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
corner  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building 
and  is  a  light,  cheery,  artistic  alcove, 
handsomely  furnished,  and  containing 
over  500  volumes  printed  in  the  various 
systems  of  raised  characters.  The  furni- 
ture is  that  used  by  Librarian  Spofford 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  is  of  polished 
walnut,  elaborately  hand-carved.  That 
the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  is  appre-, 
ciated  by  the  sightless  ones  is  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  they  pass  their 
hands  over  the  carvings  and  from  re^\ 
marks  overheard  in  connection  with  the 
plants,  which  are  a  part  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  windows.  Miss  Griffin  says 
that  her  visitors  are  more  familiar  with 
the  habits  and  even  the  appearance  of  the 
different  palms  than  many  people  who 
have  the  use  of  their  eyes.  This,  how- 
ever, Is  but  one  illustration  of  the  devel- 
opment of  other  senses  to  replace  that  of 
sight,  and.  it  seems  that  nothing  is  too 
difficult  for  them  to  attempt. 

Can  Use  Typewriters. 

The  typewriter,  for  instance,  is  general-  [ 
ly  considered  a  machine  requiring  the  aid 
of  sight  to  be  successfully  operated,  but 
some  of  Miss  Griffin's  friends  can  type- 
write a  letter,  using  an  ordinary  ma- 
chine, with  a  high  degree  of  speed  and 
more  than  the  usual  accuracy.  Typeset- 
ting, press-feeding,  and  all  other  work 
connected  with  the  publication  of  a  maga- 
zine is  also  accomplished  by  the  Connec- 
ticut  Institute   and    Industrial    Home   for 


the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn.  Tnis  maga- 
zine, "Talks  and  Tales,"  is  printed  en- 
tirely by  the  sightless  for  the  use  of  those 
who  can  see. 

The  books  in  the  library  for  the  blind 
comprise  the  most  noted  works  of  fiction, 
poetry,  and  history,  in  addition  to  many 
educational  works,  which  are  of  great 
use  to  the  members,  instructing  them  in 
the  different  sconces.  The  readings, 
which  are  given  every  day,  are  from 
standard  works  which  have  not  yet  been 
printed  in  the  raised  characters.  The  li- 
brary is  also  a  subscriber  to  the  maga- 
zines printed  in  raised  characters,  by 
means  of  which  the  blind  are  kept  fully 
posted  in  current  news  and  events  of  the 
political  world, 

Sheet  music  is  also  printed  In  both  the 
raised  characters,  which  represent  the 
signs  familiar  to  the  musical  world,  and 
in  the  point  system,  which  spells-  out  the 
names  of  the  notes.  The  latter  is  the  fa- 
vorite method  of  blind  musicians,  as 
with  this  system  they  can  make  original 
compositions,  which  would  be  impossible 
with  raised  characters. 
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Chicago  He s  a  Sightless  Specialist  in 
Heart  and  lung  Diseases, 

Blinded,  When  a  School  Boy,  by  a  Dischirg;  of  Powder— After 
a  Course  ias  a  School  far  the  Blind  He  Took  Up  the  Siudy  of 
Med  en?,  Graduating  With  Honors — Through  the  Reading 
of  His  Assistants  He  Kseps  Up  With  the  M®st  Advanced 
Medical  Thougiit  of  Me  Day— Inc  .(tents  olr  His  Skill  as 
a  l)iagnos:iciau— Author  and  Afier  Dimer  bp.ckir. 

Chicago.    December  1,   1900. ~ld   hive" been   the   rase  with' a 


Almost    any    day     at    the     noon    hour, 
passers    by    in    the    downtown    district    of 
Chicago  turn  to  look  at  a  strange  couple 
threading  the  busy   corner  of  State     and 
Washington  streets.     A  slender,  [.ale  man, 
fastidiously  dressed,  makes  his  way  along  | 
leaning    on    the    arm    of    a    dapper    negro 
servant.      The    pale    man    carries    a    light, 
gold-topped     stick      and      walks      briskly 
enough,    but    with    a    slightly    hesitating 
.step.     This  is  Robert  Babcoek,  A.   M..   M. 
D.,  and  he  is  going  to  the  University  club  I 
for    luncheon,    or   getting    to    his   carriage  , 
to    besin    his    round    of    afternoon    visits. 
Very    few    people,    even   among   those   who 
know    of    his    great    skill    by    reputation, 
know    that    the    man    is    blind.     Dr.    Bab- 
coek   himself    is    quite    sensitive    on    the 
subject,  and  nothing  irritates  him  so  much 
as  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  "blind  doctor." 
Dr.     Babcoek    studied    medicine     in    Chi- 
cago,   New   York   and   in   Germany    for   11 
years    and    settled    down    in    Chicago    to  j 
practice  his  profession.     To-day  he  is  one  i 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the   I  ■ 
States  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  ; 
His   practice   consists   in    a   large   measure  - 
in   consultations   as   an   expert   with   other  | 
physicians    and     his    fees    are    said     to    be 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  doctor  in 
the  city. 

Blindness    has    developed    his    senses    of 
hearing  and   of   touch   to   a    wonderful   de-  l 
gree    of    at  uteness,    and    it    is    mainly    by  ' 

Ultation  that  he  makes  up  his  I 
ments  in  hearl  diseases.  There  are  many 
dotes  which  show  his  marvelously  j 
n  ear.  "The  best  illustration  that  l 
think  of  now,"  said  another  physician, 
an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Babcoek,  "is  one 
thai  about   in   a    case   In   my    own 

It  was  a  very  pulling  affair. 
With  nil  going  into  scientific  details 
maj  »aj  thai  Hie  only  possible  rri 
of  making  a  diagnosis  was  by  the  ear. 
Dr.  Babcoek  was  In  Europe  tit  the  time 
•  in  a  half  dozen  other  doc- 
tors,  but  without  much  result.  At  Hu- 
las of  our  consultations  Dr.  Babcoek 
waa   aVi  I     told    him    the   history    o! 

the   case,    and    I  d    very    lew   ques- 

tions        '      ne\  >r    does    ask    manj.         < 
walked    over    to    the    patte-nt    and     laid .his 

Bar  ■■"■  "   1>:"  k,.    '  "       . 

was   nothing   to   distract   his  attention,   as 


seeing 
man.  Kverythjng  was  blackness  before 
him.  The  faces  of  the  doctors  crowded 
ibout  the  nervous  young  fellow  whose  life 
hung  on  what  the  doctors  could  hear;  all 
this  was  to  Babcoek  as  if  it  were  not 
there.  I  could  figure  all  this  out  after- 
ward  in  going  over   the   case. 

"  'Give  me  the  crayon,'  he  said  after 
\  moment  or  two  of  listening. 

"He  took  the  blue  chalk  that  we  always 
ufee  in  such  eases  and  began  to  trace,  on 
Lhe  man's  back,  the  outline  of  the  eu- 
arged   heart.     'There,   gentlemen,'   lie 

>e  finished  a  sketch  more  rapidly  than 
could    have   done,    'there   is   the   size   of 
hat     heart.      The     walls    are     in    such    a 
Jmdition,    and    thus    ami    so    is    likely    to 
>i.-ciir.'    He    put    on    his    hat    and    hurried 
iway   as   if   the  incident   had    been   one    of 
lie    most    commonplace      things    in    the 
»  orld.' 
There   is   something  uncanny,  but   fasei- 
atlng,    in   the   look   of   the   blind   man   as 
e    diagnoses    a    difficult    case.      His    eyes 
train    impatiently,    his    face   quiy.ers    and 
is     whole     body    has     the    intense    alert- 
ess    that    comes   with    concentrated    men- 
al   effort.     He  makes   his  inquiries  much 
s    any    i  hysician    does,    except    that    he 
lakes  fewer  of  them,   but  looking  on  one 
,ets   the   impression    of   watching  a   man 
VOrk  out   a    point  in  chess.     There   are    no 
•eculiarities  of   form  OT   feature  either  to 
iistracl    him    or    give    him   a    clew.      "The 
acts  are   these:   now   what   do  they   Indi- 
cate?"    he    seems    to    be    asking    himself. 
rii  i     ;      the    case    falls    under   the   cata- 
,i    heart    or   lung    diseases,    he    Its* 
ens   intently  with   his  ear   to   the 
jack  or  to  the  chest.     I  lis  assistant  straps 
iver    the    patient's     pulse    an    instrument 
which  traces  its  movements  on  charcoal- 
Ted   paper,  and  porroborates  the  evl- 
denco    >i  the  ear. 

"Quick,  what  do  you  find?"  asks  the 
Mind  doctor,  as  he  gropes  impatiently  for 
the  strip  of  paper  which  is  of  no  use  to 
him  until  the  student  at  his  elbow  has 
translated  it  for  him.  "Quite  right,  1 
could  hear  it  distinctly."  He  nods  as  he 


turns   to   the  other  physician   and  begins 
a  rapid  diagnosis  in  a  low  voice. 
Among    students    at    the    medical    coi- 
I  leges  the  privilege  of  being  in  at  "one  of 
1  Eabcocfc's  exam  nations,"  is  highly  prized 
I  \u  of   Dr.   Babcock's   practice   is  carried 
i    >n  with  the  aid  of  assistants  who  read  to 
iiim,  make  bacteriological  analyses  and  do 
gucb    work   as   absolutely    r.  quU'tti   sight. 
He  speaks  with   pathetic  discouragement 
of  blind  men  in  the  medical  profession. 

What      Dr.    BabCOCli      Thinks      of    HU 

Calling:. 

"It  is  the  worst  calling  in  the  world 
fot  a.  blind  man,"  ho  says.  "Indeed  to- 
day I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  lor 
ono  without  sisht  to  Study  medicine  as 
a  should  be  studied.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  1  begun,  the  microscope  was 
little  used.  Surgery  was  not  IndlS] 
sable  to  medicine  and  not  many  physi- 
cians touched  the  knife.  To-day  every- 
thing is  changed.  Scarcely  a  diagnosis 
but  requires  the  microscope." 
"But  you  have  achieved  success,"  is  the 
that  naturally  rises  to  the  lips  of 
those   who   bear  his   pessimistic   views. 

.     be    so,"    he    replies,    "but   at   what 

a,  price!    I   am  an  old  man  at  45  and  you 

my    hair    Is    white.      Why.    12    o'clock 

ftt     night     and    U    o'clock    in    the    morning 

jind    me   always   at    work.     I    never    rest. 

My    assistants    are    reading    to    me     and 

transcribing    notes      for    me     constantly. 

From   the  time  that  I  enter  my  office  in 

he    morning   until    1    leave    it    at   night   I 

im    keyed    up    to    the    highest    tension.     I 

tad   11   years  of  incessant   study  before  I 

legun     to     practice.      I    have     tq    depend 

tpon  my  imagination,   my   intuition  for  a 

housand    things    that    another    man    gets 

l.y  sight.     1  may  say,  I  think,  that  a  very 

ti'ong    imagination    has    helped    me    more 

nan    any    other   one    thing.     And    then," 

hesitatingly,   "I  don't  look  like  a 

Mind    man.      Patients    would    lose    confi- 

in   me   if    I   groped   about   like   the 

igc  sightless  man." 

Dr.  Babcock  did  considerable  dissecting 

In    his    student    work    and    now      handles 

many    instruments    which    it   would   seem 

faipossiblc    that    a    blind    man    could    use. 

lie  has  a  remarkable  memory. 

Instance    of    ReiuarUable    Memory. 

"I  recall  that  when  I  graduated  from 
medical  college  a  few  years  ago,"  says 
a  younger  physician,  "Dr.  Babcock  con- 
I  the  'aula'  for  our  class.  On  the 
first  day  an  assistant  called  the  roll  of 
over  50  names.  The  second  day  Dr.  Bab- 
cock mounted  the  platform  and  called  ine 
roll  from  memory,  beginning  in  the  order 
that' he  had  heard  it  and  not  omitting  a 
,le    name."  ,,.,_, 

Dr.  Babcock  is  married,  and  if  his  pro- 
fessional   career    may      be    fairly      called 
1UOUS    his    family    life    is    restful    and 
hapv.v      He  received   his  education  at  the 
I   for  the   Blind   in   Philadelphia  and 
his    medieal    degrees    from    the     Chicago 
medical   college,   and  from   the   College  of 
Physicians    and    Surgeons    in    New    Ttork 
City.     At    the    latter   place   he    was   one   of 
the  ten  "honor  men,"  who  graduated  with 
especial  distinction  out  of   a  class  of  100. 
Ho  studied  his  specialty  in  Germany  for 
four  years,   always   with  an   assistant  to 
read    to    him,    and    sometimes    more    than 
ore    for  he  used   to  wake   his  secretaries 
£  at  all  hours  of  the  night  with   nquiries 
i  o       he  notes  of  a  lecture   or  a  diagnosis. 
He  h£  written  several  short  treatises  on 
S   topics.     His   parents   were   peope 
1  of   means  and   gave  him   even    ad<^  antate 
of   education   and  of  travel. 

Dr  Babcock's  case  is  .  remarkabl,e  .Ji1 
that  he  began  his  studies  when  blind. 
nr  Taval  the  celebrated  eye  specialist 
S'-thfUrbonne  laboratory  al j/»ri*»S 
his  recently   been   promoted  to  the  fiign 

been  Wind  for  but  twelve  years      He  con 
£  his  work  now  by  vlr  ue  of  the  vast 
amount    of    learning    he  {££««"    babcock 
use  of  his  own  eyes.    WbenJPr.  »» 
itook    up    *e    «udy    ofme '  lost    his 
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AND  NOW  HE  SEES. 


B  K.  Finlay.  a  Well  Known  Huttle  Creek- 
Ue,  Formerly    Totally   Blind,   Hud    II in 


E.  R.  Finlay,  3L  Howland-st,  a  well 
known  citizjn  of  this  city,  became 
totally  blind  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  in- 
terior lens  of  his  eyes,  thus  becoming 
opaque,  and  cataracts  resul  ed.  He 
at  first  despaired  of  ever  regaining 
his  vision,  but  decided,  upon  advice, 
to  go  to  Ann  Arbor  and  have  the 
surgeons  of  the  state  university  ex- 
amine them. 

Mrs.  Finlay  accompanied  her  hus- 
band and  he  was  placed  under  tht 
care  of  Dr.  Flemmirg  Carrow,  who 
immediately  began  to  treat  the  optics. 
The  result  was,  that  when  the  band- 
ages were  taken  off,  and  in  a  darken 
^d  room,  he  could  see.  The  wonder- 
fulness  of  the  operation  may  in  part 
be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Finlay  was  under  treatment  o  ly  Qve 
weeks,  and  he  can  see  nearly  as  well 
as  ever. 

With  Mrs.  Finlay,  he  returned  to 
Battle  Creek  Sunday,  and  they  are 
now  at  their  pleasant  home  on  How- 
land-st. His  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances are  greatly  elated  over 
the,  outcome  of  the  trouble. 
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Ion    foi     hii     m 
tne  by  a  in 

other  physical  senses,     tn  hi  rts 

well      In     Hi         .i 
of  a  guitar,  and  !■ 
lin  an  h  to  so 

ins,  v>  ho  profess  to  be  arti  ■  .  h 

playing     violin     selections,     H 
(erect  and  throws  the  whole  of  his  gr 
urn.  li  al    natui 

He  can  rendi  r  sel  from  Mozart, 

i  Haydn,     ! :  the 

masters,    i.ni    seldom    plays    I 

music  on  the  street  says  li 

d. 

as  ated.     i  fe  eon  1 1 

and   write   two  systems  of  writing  for 
the  blind,  and  car  ad  1  he 

llettei  i  d    for  tl 

of    Inform  e    who 

have   lost    their  .'i^ht. 

His  fine  Old  Violin. 

Evans  has  a  fine  old  violin,  which  he 
put  ;  in  Phili 

low  with  ag 
;ind  on  it  is  written  []  well-nig 

i'1,  "Giovanni    Gran- 

clnd,   Milano,  1721."     i  o    iyas  b 

of  1  i  famous  of  the  Italian  viol 

mi  i  ud  his  instruments 

nd    extrem  h    pi  i-  • 

says   that   several   attempts   havi 

to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  In- 
strument; but  although  he  ha  of- 
fered more  than  the  market  price. often, 
ihe  has  s*              [y   refused,   and  deal 

ly  will  part  him  from  t!  •■auiiir 

w  hich  serves  hi  n  so  well. 

nJKrSh'n.D.C.-EvaTFmes 
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WEBteitalnlnii    »!.<>   Blind. 
Tlje  list   of 
ling     Room    for   ih,    mi,., 
follows:     \\i  d 
Ladies    String  Quart,  Mi^filmer 

Wlllenlmcher;    rhursday,   Col.    K.   R     Hav   Fridav 
ites  Corinne  Hay;  Si  ',;,-.  (.  w.'  CoUmaii.' 

'Htadslphia,  Pi: 
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I  MUSICIAN 
WHO  IS  A  GENIUS 
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Although  Blind  He  Has  Invented 

a  Music  Box  That  is 

a  Marvel. 


PLAYS    LIKE     AN     ARTIST 
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— 1  /Eden  Valley  Journal:  suddenly  strh-k- 
-en  blind  is  Miss  Seima  Nelson,  who  re- 
sides with  her  parents  two  or  three  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  Manannah.  Miss 
Nelson  taught  school  in  Kingston,  when 
'he  was  taken  sick  with  diphtheria  bne 
had  quite  a  long  siege  of  it,  had  almost 
completely  recovered  and  was  thinking 
of  going  home  to  rest  and  recuperate 
before  returning  to  her  school  duties. 
On  Thursday  evening  she  was  suddenly 
taken  blind.  Dr.  Robertson  called  on 
her  Sunday  at  Manannah,  where  she 
had  been  taken  the  day _,  before  and 
found  her  as  described,  v 


A  blind,  itinerant  street  musician, 
who  recently  appeared  in  Omaha,  made 
a  big-  hit.  He  is  Charles  D.  Evans  of 
janesville,  Wis.,  and  he  undoubtedly 
outclasses  any  bfhrer  street '  musician 
who  ever  appeared  here.  Mr.  Kvans 
never  before  "booked"  so  I 
as  Omaha,  and  the  success  whteh  he 
met  was  a  happy  surprise  to  him. 

He  plays   his  instruments   by   the  aid 
cf  a  mechanical  apparatus,  his  own  in- 
vention.   He  spent  several  months  | 
fecting   that    part    of  it    which   injit. 
the  roll  of  a  snare  drum.     The  peculiar 
feature  of  this   i  if  such  it  may 

be  called,  is  that  no  one  has  v\>i  i 
it,  although  different  people  who  made 
them,    have    seen    the    various      parts. 
Evans    assembled    these    parts    himself 
and  enclosed  them  in  the  box. 
Knows  the  Masters,  Too. 

Like    other      blind    genius  s,      Eyaris 
seems  to  ha  I  i  ture 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
nstruction  of  the  mind  yesterday  elected 
he  following  officers:  President,  John 
'adwalader;  Vice  Presidents,  John  J. 
^ytle,  Edward  Coles,  Gteorgg  H.  Fisher, 
r.  Dundas  Lippincott;  Corresponding  S 

,  William  Dt  •yron;  Recording  Sec- 
;etary,  Eli  Kirk  Price;  Treasurer,  William 
tt.  Pattetson;  Consulting  Physician,  Ar- 
hur  V.  Meigs,  M.  D. :  Consulting  Sur- 
geon. \lcnry  R.  Wharton.  M.  D. ;  Man- 
ners, Robert  Patterson,  Alfred  L.  Elwvn, 
y  L.  Wright,  J.  Willis  Martin,  Thorn- 
's Robins,  Richard  A:  Oleemann.  M.  p.. 
ICrnest  Zaqtzinger;  Owen  Wister,  James 
J.  Hutchinson,  M.  D..  L,ouis  A.  Bid  ale, 
Miver  R.  Judson.  Francis  F.  Kane,  John 
S.    Newbold,    J.    Alison    Scott,    M.    D. 

Boston,  Mass.  .Budget. 

•♦** 


SOCIETY  NOTES. 


....The      blind      man      stood      with      out- 
stretched hand. 
Tin    day    was  cold  and   drear: 
A   maiden  handed  him  a  com, 

And    lie    said:      "Thank    you,   dear'.'' 
And,   as  she  passed    upon   her   way. 

She    mused:    "How   did    he    know 
'Twas  righl    for  him   to  say   'you   dear".' 
Perhaps  God  told  him  so!" 
*^^-  — Chicago   Times-Herald. 
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l"^HE  many  uptown  women  who  »r»  j^t 
I    ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Homefnr\T 
I    Destitute    Blind,    at   Amsterdam    l  ° 

and  iMth  street,  are  conXraSv  Jw"? 
over  Che  success  of  the  fair  held  o  T,  *  l'U 
afternoon  at  the  Waldorf -As  tori  V  «-ies??y 
benefit  of  this  institution.  xh'  ,,7,  "le 
which  amounted  in  all  to  about  *•>  ,i™  '  ' 
considerably  In  advance  o/tt?hSSoTl?2 
organizers.  There  is  little  doubt  thntth! 
success  of  the  entertainment  was  W„w  a 
to  the  table  on  which  was  exhibit?  y  ,' 
done  by  the  inmates  of  the  &£?%£,*** 
under  the  charge   of  Mrs.    Kastburn'  BeniaS- 


min. 


v\ 
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TATE    CHARITIES    BOARD. 


REPORT    OF    THE      WORK    OF    THE 
BOARD  DURING  FAST1  YEAR. 


fate  Institutions  Visited—Other  Inter 

estlng  Features. 

"DEAF,  DUMB  AN5*J3LIND. 


" 


JSJ3LIND. 
The  American  School  atHft**£Q£cl_for 
the  Deaf  is  enjoying  its  new  building 
for  the  primary  department  and  class- 
es have  been  started  in  eloyd  work  and 
manual  training.  In  view  of  the  supe- 
rior advantages  offered  here,  it  is  urged 
that  the  state  show  favorable  consider- 
ation toward  this  famous  school. 

At  the  Mystic  Oral  School  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  teaching  force 
and  certain  improvements  carried  out 
in  the  building. 

The  work  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  its  two  departments  of 
kindergarten    and    industrial    home,    is' 
described,     and  the  hope  is     expressed 
that  its  reports  may  show  a  better  con- 
dition of  affairs   than  was  revealed  in 
the  investigation  by  the  last  legislature. 
TEMPORARY   HOMES. 
The  records  of  the  county  temporary 
homes    for    dependent    and     neglected 
children    show  that  277  children     were 
committed  to  their  care  during  the  yeari 
as  against  293  in  1899,  and  209  children 
■were  returned  from  families  where  they 
had     been     placed.    Only     279      family 
homes  were  secured,  as  compared  with 
351  during  the  previous  year,  so  that  the 
total  numoer  of  children  in  the  institu- 
tion on  September  30  was  705,  being  forJ 
ty-three  more  than  on  the  same  date  in] 
1899.    Greater     effort  to  secure     family 
homes  for  these  children  is  urged  upon 
all  concerned. 
Such    widely  varying  conditions    are 

'  found  in  town  almshouses  that  it  is  re- 
commended that  county  or  district 
almshouses  be  established  in  place  of 
the  present  system,  thus  making  it  pes- 

j  sible  to  secure  keepers  of  ability  and 
good  character,  and  to  classify  the  in- 
mates with  some  care.  The  present 
practice  of  boarding  town  poor  at  the 
almshouse  for  state  paupers  at  Tariff -| 
ville  is  condemned  as  illegal  and  un- 
suitable. 


ST.  JOHNSBITRY  REPUBLICAN, 
DECEMBER  26,  1900. 


BLIND  AUTHOR. 


Late    Rowland    E.     Robinson 

Wrote      Many     Charming 

Books    of   Out    Door 

Life. 


Mrs.     Julia     C.     If.      Dorrs     Appreciative 

Sketch      of      this      Distinguished      Ver- 

inonter  in  the  January  Atlantic. 


The  January  number  <>f  the  Atlantic 
contains  the  following  charming  sketch 
of  the  late  Rowland  K.  Robinson  of  Fer- 
risburg,  Vermont's  favorite  author  and 
!  historian,  many  of  whose  stories  of  out 
door  life  were  written  in  total  blindness. 


Rowland  Robinson. 

When  a  personality  as  strong,  as  vivid. 
as  unique  and  picturesque  as  that  of  the 
creator  of  Uncle  'Lisha,  Sam  Lovel,  An- 
toine,  and  Granther  Hill  passes  beyond 
our  sight  into  the  undiscovered  country, 
it  is  surely  fitting  that  something  should 
be  said  of  him  in  the  columns  of  the 
monthly  that  has  given  to  the  world 
Granther  Hill's  Patridge,  Out  of  Bond- 
age, A  Voyage  in  the  Dark,  and  other 
stories  and  essays  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  many  readers  of  Danvis 
Folks,  Uncle 'Lisha's  Outing,  Sam  Lov- 
el's  Camps,  and  in  New  England's  Fields 
and  Woods  hold  something  in  memory 
for  which  they  may  well  be  grateful. 

Rowland  Robinson  was  born  in  Ferris- 
burg,  Vermont,  May  14,  1833.  lie  died 
there  October  15,  1900,  in  the  very  room 
in  which  he  was  born.  This  is  in  itself 
a  distinction,  for  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
very  few  of  our  migratory  race  to  live  a 
long  life  and,  at  the  end,  to  draw  the  last 
breath  under  the  same  roof. 

His  grandfather  came  to  Vermont  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1791,  and  a 
few  years  later  bought  a  farm  in  Ferris- 
burg,  four  miles  north  of  the  thriving 
little  city  of  Vergennes.  Here  he  built 
a  small,  unpretentious  house,  which  is 
now  only  an  adjunct  of  the  larger  build- 
ing erected  in  1812. 

Mr.  Robinson's  mother  was  Rachel 
Gilpin,  granddaughter  of  George  Gilpin 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  who,  although 
a  stanch  Quaker,  was  colonel  of  the  cele- 
brated Fairfax  militia  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  aide  to  General  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  his 
funeral.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  two  "beautiful 
Quaker  sisters"  alluded  to  by  Colonel  T. 
W.  Higginson  in  his  charming  Oldport 
Days  were  great-aunts  of  Mr.    Robinson. 

The  families  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  sides  were  Quakers,  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  quiet  strength  and  lofty 
conscientiousness  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
sect.  Mr.  Robinson's  father  was  an 
active  worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Garrison,  May, 
Johnson,  and  other  noted  abolitionists. 
They  always  found  a  welcome  in  his 
house,  which,  being  so  near  the  Cana- 
dian line,  was,  it  was  almost  needless  to 
say,  a  convenient  and  secret  station  of 
the' Underground  Railroad.  He  was  a 
ready  and  forcible  writer,  and  his  pen 
was  often  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
cause  that  was  so  near  his  heart. 

So  much  for  the  forbears  of  Mr.  Robin- 
sen.  Now  for  himself.  His  early  train- 
ing was  that  of  the  average  count  ry    boy 


sixty  years   ago.     He  attended  the  dis- 
trict school,  taught  in  winter  by   college 
students,  generally   from   Burlington   or 
Middlebury,  and  in  summer    by    a    suc- 
cession of  schoolmistresses,  young  girls, 
for  the  most  part,  who  did  their  best  to 
drill  the  unruly  urchins  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  three  R's.     When  he   grew    older, 
he  went  to  the  Ferrisburg  Academy  for 
a  while;  but  he  says  of  himself    that    lie 
was  an  unwilling  scholar,    and    did    not 
make  the  most  of  even  such  small  oppor- 
tunities as  he   had.     He    was,    however, 
a  persistent  and  omniverous  reader;   and 
as  his  father's  house  was  well  supplied 
with  books,  he  made  amends  for  lack   of 
study  by  reading  over    and    over    again, 
with  ever  increasing  delight,  the  Waverly 
novels,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake   and   Mar- 
mion,  histories  galore,    and    many  books 
of  travel  and  adventure.     And    he    had, 
moreover,  spread  out  before    his  keenly 
observant  eyes  the  vast  domain  of  nature : 
its  mountain  fastnesses,  its  wide  forests, 
its  pure  streams   and    silver    lakes;    the 
world  of  bird  and  beast  and  fish,  of   tree 
and  shrub,  fern  and  wild   Mower— of  all 
which  lie  was  to  become    in   later  years 
so  true  an  interpreter. 

From  his  mother  he  inherited  an  artis- 
tic temperament;  and,  as  he  approached 
manhood,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
shrank  somewhat  from  the  more  prosaic 
details  of  farm  life.  At  all  events  he  tied 
from  the  farm  to  New  York,  where  be 
soon  found  employment  as  draughtsman 
and  wood  engraver.  From  1800  to  187:! 
a  large  number  of  his  drawings  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  Harper's,  Frank  Les- 
lie's, and  other  illustrated  periodicals. 
But  this  was  all  experimental,  tentative, 
and  not  oversuccessful.  In  187:5  he 
gladly  returned  to  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

Meanwhile  he  had  married  Anna  Ste- 
vens—a lovely  girl  then,  a  charming 
woman  now — of  great  executive  ability, 
and  much  talent  in  the  direction  of  art 
and  literature.  She  was  his  encourage r 
and  inspirer;  and.  urged  by  her,  he  wrote 
and  illustrated  Fox  Hunting  in  New 
England,  and  ottered  it  to  Scribner's 
Magazine.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  it 
was  accepted;  and  it  was  followed  by 
others,  the  Century,  Harper's,  Lippin- 
cott's,  and  the  Atlantic. 

In  1888  a  series  of  sketches  written  for 
Forest  and  Stream  was  published  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  of  Uncle 
Lisha's  Shop.  Another  like  character, 
Sam  Loyel's  Camps,  appeared  in  1890, 
followed  by  Danvis  Folks  and  Uncle, 
Lisha's  Outing,  Vermont:  A  Study  ol 
Independence  (one  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  Series),  In  New  England 
Fields  and  Woods,  A  Danvis  Pioneer,  and 
one  or  two  other  books.  His  last  story, 
Sam  Lovel's  Boy,  in  which  Sam  teaches 
his  son  many  a"  secret  of  the  hunter's 
craft,  is  now  in  press. 

This  list  of  works  is  a  long  one,  in- 
deed, when  one  recalls  the  fact,  known 
to  so  few  of  his  readers,  that  all  these 
books,  with  the  exception  of  Uncle 
Lisha's  Shop,  are  the  work  of  a  blind 
man.  For  in  18S7  bis  eyes  began  to  fail 
him.  Gradually,  slowly  hut  steadily 
Slight  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  then 
mckefed  and  went  out  l^jbg" 
total  darkness.  When  Sam  Lovel  s  Cam 
wis  olaced  in  his  hands,  he  was  able  to 
Tee  the  5aint  outline,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  book,  perhaps,  but  that  was  a 

While  it  may  be  doubtful  if   Mr.    Kou 
inson  was  ever  anentl.usiasticfarn.er    he 

was  Jo  sane  and  prudent  to  neglect >  h» 
fal,n.  The  two  things  that  espec.ally 
tested  him  were  his  tine  orchard  and 
B.  butter-making.  Of  his  ?*U  *ntbe 
latter,  and  of  the  pencil  sketches 
rhymes,  and  caricatures  mth  which 
he  was  wont  to  adorn  the  covers    of    his 


butter  tubs  many  amusing  stones  are 
told.  It  was  a  gala  day  with  New  York 
and  Boston  dealers  when  "Robinson's 
butter"  came  in.  Hut  all  iiiis  was  be- 
fore the  light  went  out.  After  that, 
though  he  superintended  and  gave  orders. 

Ins  real  work  was  done  with  his  pen;  or 
rather,    with    his    pencil.      He    wrote   by 

means  of  the  grooved  hoard  which  en- 
abled him  to  guide  and  space    the    lines; 

and  his  loyal  wife  afterwards  revised  the 
manuscript,  and  prepared  it  tor  the  press. 
She  wits  at  once  Ins  amanuensis,  private 
secretary,  friend,  and  devoted  comrade. 
|  Then  it  was  that  his  ardent  love  ol 
Nature,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
deepest  secrets,  his  admission  into  her 
holy  of  holies,  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  From  boyhood  ho  had  been  a 
keen  sportsman,  sharp-eyed,  strangely 
observant,  familiar  with  all  theways  oi 
wo. .dland  creatures;  reading  leaf  and 
dower,  moss,  lichen,  and  fungus,  the 
phenomena  of  the  changing  seasons,  dawn 
and  sunset,  moonshine  and  starbeam,  the 
hoary     frost    and    the   dew  of   summer 

nights,  as  one  reads  from  an  open  1 k. 

Pew  persons  ever  see  as  much  as  did 
Rowland  Robinson.  No  minutest  detail 
escaped  him.  He  knew  the  haunts  of 
every  wild  thing  as  he  knew-  the  path  to 
his  own  fireside. 

His  memory  was  as  remarkable  as 
were  his  powers  of  observation;  and  thus 
it  was  that,  lying  sightless  on  his  bed,  to 
which  he  was  confined  for  nearly  two 
years  before  the  end  came,  he  was  able 
to  portray  every  varying  phase  of  nature 
in  words  so  tender,  so  graphic,  so  pic- 
turesque, so  illuminating,  that  the  reader 
saw  as  the  writer  had  seen. 

But  his  powers  of  interpretation  were 
not  confined  to  the  outside  world  alone. 
He  studied  human  nature  as  faithfully 
as  he  studied  the  ways  of  bird  and  beast, 
of  tree  and  wild  flower.  His  ear  was  as 
keen  and  unerring  as  his  eye.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  Mr.  Robinson's  stories 
are  meant  to  be  actual  transcripts  of 
the  life  of  Vermont  to-day  ^as  it  exists 
even  in  her  mountain  towns.  They  are 
stories  of  old  Vermont,  the  Vermont  of 
sixty  years  ago,  and  even  earlier;  before 
the  railroad  had  penetrated  her  fastnes- 
ses, or  the  telegraph  brought  her  into 
close  and  vital  connection  with  the  outer 
world.  I  have  heard  the  question  asked, 
— nay,  more,  I  admit  1  have  asked  it 
myself:  "Did  New  Englanders  ever  talk 
like  Sam  Lovel  and  Uncle  'Lisha  and 
Joseph  Hill'.""  A  friend  once  said  tome: 
"I  have  known  Vermont  many  years, 
and  I  never  heard  any  one  say  'julluck' 
for  'just  like1  or  'seem's'ough'  or  'hayth' 
for  'height,'  or  sundry  other  queer 
expressions  and  pronunciations  that 
Mr.  Robinson  gives  as  Yankeeisms." 

Shortly  after  this  I  went  into  my  gar- 
den, where  a  man-of-all-workwas  remov- 
ing some  bulbs. 

'•Say,  Mis'  Dorr,"  he  remarked, 
'•don't  them  roots  look  julluck  turnips'.' 
Seem's  'ough  they  did!" 

Whereupon  I  concluded  it  was  not  a 
proof  of  superior  wisdom  to  question  Mr. 
Robinson's  use  of  Yankee  dialect.  It  is 
well  to  believe  that  his  ear  was  quicker 
than  that  of  most  men,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  vernacu- 
lar in  which  his  men  and  women  speak. 
As  for  Antoine,  he  is  inimitable.  No 
one  else  basso  perfectly  caught  the  queer 
jargon  of  the  French  "Canuck"  when 
trying  to  wrestle  with  the  vagaries  of  the 
English  tongue. 

Mr.  Robinson  makes  no  attempt  to 
depict  the  life  of  cities,  towns,  or  even 
large  villages.  His  characters,  which  re- 
appear in  most  of  Ids  stories,  live  and 
breathe  in  secluded  mountain  hamlets,  to 
the  life  of  which  he  is  absolutely  true. 
Ome  in  a  while,  as  when  the  dignified 
and  elegant  lawyer  of  whom  Antoine  as- 
serts, -He  was  be  de  biggest  l'yer  in 
Vairgenne;  lie  goin'  be  judge,  prob'ly 
gov'ner,  mebby,"  goes  hunting  up  the 
Slang,  electrifying  Sam  at  once  by  his  skill 
as  a  sportsman  and  by  the  beautiful  gun 
that  was  such  a  contrast  to  his  own  heavy 
rifle,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  another  world. 
But  it  is  only  momentary,  and  in  tin  in- 
stant we  are  back  again  with  the  simple, 
kindly,     rural  folk  who     dominate   the 


stage.     There  are  not  many   of  them  left 

now.  The  tide  of  progress  has  swept 
away  the  old  landmarks.  Uncle  'Lisha's 
Shop  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Vet  even 
bom  "He  w  ho,  w  it  h  observant  oj  e  and  ear, 

wanders    up     and    down      New     England 

will  still  find  proof  that   Mr.  Robinson  is 

true  to  the  life  of  old  New  England. 

Perhaps    one     charm    of    these  stories 
lies  in  tin'  fact  that    they    are    written  so 

sympathetically.  Mr.  Robinson  never 
condescends,  or  apologizes,  or  pities.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  an\ 
need  of  doing  either.  He  values  his  men 
and  women  for  their  own  sakes  and  for 
what  they  are.  It'  the\  are  queer  and 
quaint,  so  much  the  better  for  the  artist, 
and  the  picture  he  would  paint.  Their 
strange  expletives,  and  even  their  occa- 
sional mild  profanities,  are  bj  no  means 
coarse  or  irreligious.  They  swear  from 
force  of  habit,  with  no  more  idea  of 
breaking  the  third  commandment  than  a 
baby  has  when  it  says,  'Now  I  lav  inc." 
To  turn  from  what  he  wrote  to  what 
lie  was  is  a  pleasing  task,  for  the  man 
was  greater  than  his  hooks.  In  person 
Mr.  Robinson  was  strikingly  like  the  kite 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  so  well  known 
to  many  readers  of  The  Atlantic;  tall, 
well  built,  with  a  ruddy  color  that  he 
kept  almost  to  the  last.  His  eyes  were 
|  blue.  His  hair  and  his  patriarchal  beard 
tiad  been  snow-white  for  many  years, 
but  in  his  younger  days  they  were  a  rich 
reddish,  or  golden,  brown.  Entirely  un- 
assuming, with  faith  in  his  own  powers, 
yet  with  seemingly  very  little  idea  that 
they  were  recognized  by  others,  he  was 
the  most  modest  of  men.  A  few  years 
ago  a  club  in  a  Vermont  town  dramatized 
Danvis  Folks,  after  a  fashion,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  local  charity,   and   put   it  on  | 

the  stage.  The  author  was  invited  to  be 
present  on  the  opening  night,  and  he  ac- 
cepted. As  he  entered  the  crowded  hall, 
guided  by  a  friend  on  either  hand,  the 
audience,  recognizing  him,  broke  into 
loud  applause.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  quietly  felt  his  way  to  the  chair 
assigned  to  him.  As  he  seated  himself, 
he  said,  with  a  smile:  "They  seem  to  be 
in  very  good  spirits  here.  Whom  are 
they  applauding  now?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Robinson,  they  are  ap- 
plauding yott!"  was  the  reply.  "Don't 
you  know  that  you  are  the  hero  of  this 
occasion'.'"  And  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair  with  an  air  of  bewilderment  and 
surprise  that  was  unmistakable.  That 
he  should  be  applauded  had  never  en- 
tered his  brain. 

The  legislature  of  his  native  state  was 
in  session  when  he  died,  and  in  joint  as- 
sembly passed  most  appreciative  resolu- 
tions of  regret  and  condolence.  Mrs. 
Robinson's  comment  thereon,  as  I  sat 
by  her  side  a  few  days  ago,  was  charac- 
teristic of  both  herself  and  her  husband: 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "if  Rowland  had  been 
told  that  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
would  take  any  notice  of  his  death,  he 
would  not  have  believed  it.  He  did  not 
think  people  cared  much  for  him." 

This  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  his 
isolation.  He  knew  very  few  "literary 
people,'1  so  called.  He  had  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  his  peers.  It  has  been 
said  that  reputations  are  made  at  dinner 
aides.  If  this  he  true,  as  it  certainly  is 
in  a  measure,  the  man  fights  agairst 
great  odds  who,  from  environment  or 
force  of  circumstances,  is  almost  com- 
pletely shut  out — set  apart,  as  it  were 
— from  the  great  body  of  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  field  of  letters. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  home  of  this 
brave  and  lonely  craftsman.  The  Rob- 
inson homestead — a  large,  square,  gray 
farmhouse,  having  the  broad  porch,  with 
high  railingand  bracketed  seats  on  either 
side,  that  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
found  in  mansions  of  that  date — stands 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  back  from  the  road. 
on  a  slight,  rocky  elevation.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  avenue  of  elms,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  marked,  by  groups 
of  stately  Lombardy  poplars.  On  either 
side  are  other  groups, — locusts,  maples, 
and  beeches.  On  the  October  day  when 
I  first  saw  the  place,  the  greensward  was 


t  hickly  strewn  with  the  crimson  and  gold 
of  the  lading  leaves.  Over  the  wall,  at 
the  right,  a  few  white  sheep  were  crop- 
ping the  short  grass  among  the  gray 
ledges  of    the     pasture.      The    outlook    is 

0  ie  of  unusual  beauty.  On  the  eat  t  is 
the  lovely  Champlain    Valley,  stretching 

away  in  Droad  reaches,  above  which  soar 
the  Green  .Mountains,  with  Mount   Mans 
held  anil  Camel's  Hump  in    the  distance. 
On  the  west,  past  green,  fertile  meadows 

and  rolling  pastures,  lie  the  clear  waters 

.,!  Lake  Champlain,  of  which  glimpses 
may  he  caught  here  and  there  through 
the  thick  fringe  of  pine  and  hemlock. 
And  farther  still  beyond  the  lake  rise 
the  mighty Adirondacks,  range  on  range, 
tier  above  tier,  until  their  heads  are  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

But  on  that    October  day  it  was  not  of 
the  house,  nor  of    its  surroundings,    that 

1  thought,  [ts  master  lay  prone  and  help- 
less somewhere  within  its  walls,  and  it 
was  he  whom  1  sought.  I  was  ushered 
first  into  the  living  room,  on  the  right 
of  the  hall  of  entrance,  and  from  there, 
through  the  great  old-fashioned  kitchen 
and  a  short  passageway,  into  what  has 
always  been  known  as  the  "East  Room.11 
There,  incurably  ill  of  a  wasting  disease. 
and  blind  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  au- 
tumnal day,  lay  Rowland  Robinson,  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  all  the  implements 
of  his  craft  about  him, — the  grooved 
board,  the  pencil,  and  a  great  pile  of 
manuscript.  But  as  I  sat  in  the  Hood  of 
sunshine  by  his  bedside,  and  listened  to 
his  eager  talk  of  this  and  that,  I  felt 
again,  as  I  had  felt  at  other  times,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  realize  that  he  was 
a  blind  man.  His  eyes  were'  bright, 
seeming  to  seek  mine  as  he  talked,  their 
blue  depths  giving  not  the  slightest  hint 
that  they  were  sightless.  He  spoke  of 
"seeing"  things;  he  called  my  attention 
to  the  dish  of  fine  pears  on  the  table;  he 
was  as  alert  and  interested  in  the  life 
around  him  as  if  he  had  had  a  dozen 
pairs  of  eyes. 

"Do  you  never  leave  your  bed.  Mr. 
Robinson?"  I  asked. 

"Not  often,"  he  answered.  -But  I 
wanted  to  see  the  procession  go  by  on 
Dewey  day,  and  they  managed  to  wheel 
me  out  on  the  porch  for  a  little  while. 
It  was  very  interesting." 

Not  a  complaint,  not  a  murmur,  not  a 
suggestion  of  repining, — nothing  but 
splendid  courage,  patient  hopefulness, 
tender  regard  for  others,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  work  to  the  last. 

The  old  house  is  in  itself  most  inter- 
esting. Antique  furniture  meets  tin- 
eye  in  every  room.  There  is  a  queer 
old  grand  piano  that  was  brought  from 
Vienna  by  a  member  of  the  family  early 
in  the  century,  and  that  has  been  voice- 
less and  tuneless  for  at  least  one  genera- 
tion. There  is  a  chair  that  Washington 
and  Lafayette  must  often  have  seen,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  ever  re- 
posed in  its  ample  depths;  for  it  had  an 
honored  place  in  the  parlor  of  a  house 
in  which  they  were  often  guests.  There 
are  old  tables  that  have  histories,  and  blue 
Delft  ware  and  bits  of  china  antedating 
the  Revolution.  Over  the  piano  hangs  a 
full-length  portrait  of  its  former  own- 
er,— the  work  of  an  Austrian  artist, — 
a  dark-haired  lady  in  a  crimson  velvet 
gown,  with  a  little  boy  at  her  feel  who 
is  playing  with  an  American  flag.  There 
are  Other  old  family  portraits,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Robinson  himself,  painted  by  his 
daughter.  There  are  Indian  relics,  and 
trophies  of  the  chase,  hunting  imple- 
ments, and  above  all,  books,  books 
everywhere,  overflowing  the   cases  and 

finding    lodgment      wherever    they      can. 

Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  rare, — 
heirlooms  in  the  shape  of  old  doctrinal 
works  relating  to  the  Friends,  which  were 
hidden  away  in  the  far-off  days  when  it 
was  against  the  law  of  New  England  to 
possess  them,  and  brought  to  light  again 
when  the  persecutions  were  over. 

In  the  old  kitchen,  which  is  the  main 
part  of  the  first  building,  the  doorlatches 
are  of  hard  wood,  whittled  into  shape  by 
Mr.  Robinson's  grandfather.  They  are 
like  polished  ivory  now,  with  its  rare 
yellowish-brown  tint,  worn  smooth  by 
the  touch  of  many  generations. 


Here,  too,  is  the  secret  staircase    men- 
tioned in  Out  of    Bondage,  narrow,  dark, 
and  forbidding,    up  which  many   a  fugi- 
tive slave  has  glided  like   a   phantom   of 
the  gloaming,  to  find  refuge  in  the  cham- 
ber above.     This  chamber  was  partition 
ed  off  from  the  rest   of  the  house,  and  to 
the  children  of  the  family  was  at  once   a 
terror  and  a   mystery.      Whenever    they 
saw  Aunt   Eliza  surreptitiously   convey- 
ing plates  of  food    upstairs,    they    knew 
there  was  someone  in  the  chamber  whom 
they  were  not  to  see,    and  of  whose  pres- 
ence they  were  never  to  speak. 

The  great  kitchen,   as  "neat  as   wax,1' 
with  an  indescribable  air  of  homely  com- 
fort and  dignity,    is  also  the  dining  room 
of  the    establishment.      A    long    table, 
about  which  a   small  army  might  gather, 
stands  just   where    it   stood   seventy-live 
years  or  more   ago;  and  here    the    Queen 
herself  would  dine,    if  she  had  the  hooo 
of  being  admitted    to    the    hospitality    <1 
the  house.     At  one  end   the  family  aim 
their  guests;  at   the   other   the   stal 
Yankee  yeomen,  who  '  are   not   servan\(\ 
but  helpers.     It  is    like  one   of    the    <     • 
stories  of  a   baron   and   his    retainers,    - 
above  and  below  the  salt. 

On  yet  another  October  day  I  visited 
tlie  old  farmhouse;  but  the  master  had 
gone  thence.  The  autumn  leaves  were 
as  brightasever,  the  sunshine  as  brilliant; 
and  still  the  white  sheep  huddled  among 
the  gray  ledges,  and  the  broad  landscape 
stretched  to  right  and  left,  as  beautiful 
as  a  dream. 

I  went  again    infco    the   East   Room,— 
the  room  of  birth  and  death 
white  bed  lay   the 
the  pencil  slipped 

and  the  board,  just  as  it  had  been  left. 
I  copied  the  last  sentence,  written  three 
days  before  the  busy  hand  was  stilled: — 
'•The  lifting  veil  disclosed  the  last 
'ish  of  blue  plumage  disappearing  in 
the  mist  of  budding  leaves  from  behind 
^he  cloud  of  smoke  that  now  hid  mv 
mark." 


Near  the 
grooved  board,  with 
in  between  the    paper 


